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INTRODUCTION 


AticHAEOLpCY as a science is still comparativdy yoong: 
and the Archaeology of IrdaiLd^ for all that the country 
has had a snoce^on of antiquaries for many centories^ is 
one of the youngest of its branches. Indeed, just because 
there has been such a succession^ rooted in remote and pre- 
scientific the threshold of the subject is cluttered 
n^the aptness of the word will condone its inelegance— 
with a mass of rubbish, which ought to have been cast into 
the scavenger’s bucket long years ago. Even yet* the 
pagan origin of the Round Towers ; St Patrick’s homUctic 
use of the shamrock; St Kevin^s assassination of his 
admirer {who Ls dubbed with the entirely modem and 
essentially undrish name " Kathleen '); the existence in 
various places of symbolic groups of ^ seven ebtueh ^"; 
these and the like Actions make their appearance in the 
most unexpected quarters, and tUustiute afresh the univer¬ 
sal espOTence tJiat an error* once started, can hardly ever 
be overtaken. Even yet, Dublin residents call Speaker 
Connolly's shooting-lodge in the mountains ' The Hell-hre 
Club \ Even 3^t, the Irish Mehditis of SloorCp to say 
nothing of the inspirations of lesser bards, are accepted as 
authorities for archaeology and history* of equal value 
with the works of a MontcHus or a Mommsem It is high 
time to shake of! ail such incubi. 

I remember, once on a tune, reading a letter in a news¬ 
paper. written by a man who ought to have known better, 
to the effect that ' we are not out for sdentihe research ; 
we wish to keep ernr belief in the greatness of our andent 
civilizatjon ^ If any one who feels thus should chance 
to take up this book* let him read no further. It is written 
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in the conviction that dciusiaii^ are alway:s bad; ttiat 
popular ddu^Ofis spperktivdy bad; and that their 
badness inCTeases in direct ratio to their popularity^ It h 
also written in the conviction that a vii^ application of 
SdenDe to the study of Andent Ireland is a truer patriolkm 
than the only too common saccharine sentimentalism; 
which piwokes a reaction to the opposite extreme by its 
monotony and indMerence to scientific truth, and for this 
very reason cannot lead, in the end* to anything but dis^ 
iUusiomnent^ 

This bookisintended as a supplement to a previous book^ 
The Afchaeology 0/ issued by the sa m e publishers 

in the year 1927. In that work, what may be called a 
* museum “ standpoint was adopted ; it coiiristed essentially 
of descriptions of such types of buUdkigSp weapons* imple¬ 
ments, and so forthp as are characteristic of the country. 
Id the present work a more * anthropological' standpoint 
is adopted; an attempt b made to work through 
the artifacts* to the men who made them, and to reconstruct 
the condidons in which they lived. Except where it is 
absolutely necssary, partioilars set forth in the preceding 
volume are not repeated in these pag«; and for references, 
&c.* the reader is $eqt back to the earlier work. 

There arCj howevcTp a number of points in whichp durii^ 
the past seven I have gradually dbeanded opirdous to 
which in the earlier volume I gave expres.<doii; and here a 
redadng of old ground cannot be avoided. Among these 
points may be mentioned the continuity of the Bronze 
Age : the date of the Aran and other great western forts: 
the date and manner of the introduction of the Celtic 
bnguage : the nature of the irtm-age invasion, and the 
rthnological affinities of the invaders: the significance of 
the stone of Fal at Tara i the ongin and development 
of the Ogham script: and some other mattera, which the 
attMtive reader of the previous volume wiU not fail to 
notice. Knowltxlge is steadily growing : but in Irish 
Archaeology it has not grown far enough to enable us to 
attain finality in any of our conclusions, Tbe author feds, 
however, that the present book may claim to be a nearer 
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approximation to finality, in these md certain other 
tnattei^, tlian its predecessor. 

To those who may find mattef for expostulation in some 
compansons mstitnted betwsm the andent people of 
Ireland^ and the ahorigines of the islands of the Southern 
Seas, I reply, why not ? The South Sen Islanders were a 
fine people, before they were reduod to thdr present 
degraded condition by the iniquities of * dviliaed' European 
ratrQders+ To those who complain that adinked heroes 
and heroines, about whom there are so many pretty picture- 
books, are here shown as mere human beiiigs—as the say¬ 
ing goes, no better thad they ^ouJd be—I reply that no 
one Kgrcls this more than 1 do, hot I cannot help it ; I 
have gone for my information to ofiginal source, and not 
to pretty pleture-books- Critics may be indincd to 
protest that I have occaslonaJly looked away from my 
proper province—the past—and indulged m glances at the 
present and the future t these I refer to the title-page, 
w'hene they will find that this book professes to be ' a 
study in the kss&ns of Archaeology and History *. 

There now remains the pleasing duty of expressing 
thanks to friends and oon-espondents who have helped 
me on my way. I owe much to many dbenssious with 
my colleagues, espedalty Adolf hfahr, the Director of 
the National Mu^uiit, Mr. H, G* Leask^ Inspector of 
Andent Monuments for the Irish Free State, and Professor 
Eoin MacNcill, University College. 1 have also to acknow¬ 
ledge the ready helpfulness of Mr. A* C. Deane, Curator 
of tlie Belfast Mnsemn. To 3 >r. Mahr I owe an additional 
and very hea%y debt, for his generosity in pulling freely 
at my disposal the photographs, here reproduced, of some 
of the most important recent acquisitions of the Museum 
(figs. 4, 13, 15, 1 % 18, 35) and also for aUowing me the 

use of lar^ plans of Camagat and Cullamore, executed 
by Mr. Waller Campbell, and preserved in the Museum 
Archives. From these I have drawn smaller plans {figs. 6, 
7), adapted to the si2G of this book, and sufficient for the 
immediate purpose of illustrating the descriptioiis which 
it oontams. To Mr. Thomas Blason^ Xhibiin, for generous 
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pmnission to use bis photographs (£gs. 34) t to the 

Lady Dorothy Lo^Ty-Corry for the of her photograph 
of the Killadeas stone 36) and to Prof. Jackson, Man¬ 
chester, and REr. A. C, Eteaiie^ for permbsioa to indude 
the B^ntoy statuette (fig. 16), now in Belfast City 
Huseunip thanks are also due. 1 have to acknowledge the 
favour of Messrs. MacmiDan & Co*^ in allowing me to 
reproduce fig, 9^ from Spencer and Gillen^s Ni^rihirn 
Tribes cf Central Australia^ published by them; and of 
Prof. Hogo Obeimaier, Madrid, in pemutting me to copy 
figi 27 from his work Der Mensch der Varieil, For proYid- 
ing me with a copyof tbesarnpler-iuscriptioii (p* 274) with 
pcrmbsion to publish it, 1 have to thank Mrs. Bev^Icy 
Usher, Cappagh: and E. R. Richards-Oipeip Esq,, Kil- 
lanne, Co, Wexford, for ahowfog me to print the window- 
pane inscription on the following page. The Rev, T. C. de la 
Hey, vicar of Bromsgrove, at my request, was so good 
as to check my memory of the inscription quoted on p, 244* 

R. A. S. M, 

JtUy 19J4 

Postscripts After this book had gone to press, the 
Free State Govemiaent made a grant, as generous as it 
was uaexpa:ted, for archaeological research. It is too 
earty yet to do more than acknowledge an act which will 
certaMy he of incalculable benefit to Science. 


•Tbe Brcims^rove haj set out ths^ obviodsl^ 

riiyth mic Uura aa jj tbey werp prose, and his tms the first 

word. Aa inch imliaGPxtiQiu detract ima tEm i^KitiveiiaA of the 
epitaph, 1 have veattiiod to cofrec^t thunj. 


CHAPTER I 


THE FALLOW LAND AND ITS 
EARLIEST INHABITANTS 

Slowlv the ice dissolved, and was lost in the waters of 
Ocean. Slowly the fare of the land, as yet a dull muddy 
slop with m> grwn leaf to rest the eye, was laid bare once 
again to the life-giving kiss of the sunbeams. Slowly the 
curtain rose and revealed the stage, still unhghted and 
empty, but with scenery set, prepared for the acton 
destined to play out the chequer^ drama of Irish history. 

The Ice Age had at last come to an end. The stress of 
its latest rigours had not been so severe as in a fonner 
visitation, which had covered the whole land with a block 
o{ ice thick enough to submerge the mountain-tops. In 
the recent glaciation the stnp of land bordering on the 
southern sea bad escaped : a few plants, and possibly some 
lowly species of animal life, had there contrived to maintain 
their eiifitencc. But for the moment all, to the north of 
t hat strip, was desolation.^ 

A Prologue to the Play flits across the stage—a solitary 
human figure, who oiakes a momentary appearance, and 
then vanishes. We cannot tell who he was or what braught 
him hither, AB that we are able to say, at the njoinent, 
is that a man's bones were found in a cave at a place called 
Kilgieany, near Cappoquin in Co. Waterford, embedded 
in a layer of stala^ite. underneath, and therefore older 
than, a layer of early post-gladal deposit. No implement 
of any kind accompanied the bones, to indicate thw place 
among the pigeon-holes of the anthropological historian. 
In the dawning light this vague shadow comes out of the 
unknown, utters never a word, and passes from our ken. 
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may bav^ had comrades^ who^ in tbek rnitoiown 

tcunbs^ still the posthvniQus lame which the spade 

shah confer upon them, ^Vhen their time comes, perhaps 
they wiH be more communicative. Meanwhile we wait, as 
best we can content, knowing notliing beyond the bare 
fact of the existence of this earliest toau who lived and 
died in Ireland.^ 

As the lights increase in strength^ the scene before us 
gradually assumes a definite aspeetj^ wherein the strange 
and the familiar Intmningle. 

The vertical profile will be much as we know it toniay. 
We shall have no di^culty in picking out the rugged 
heights of Connionara or of Kerryp and the gentler upland 
beauties of Wexford and Wicklow. We shall recognize the 
strange straight-cut ouLlme of Ben Bulbin; we shall see 
the gleeful cone of Ctuagh Fatrickp awaitii^ the traditional 
sanctity m which it is later to be clothed. Ov^ the plains 
we shall see the rivers that we know—not always in the 
channels wherein they flow to^iay, but sufficiently near 
to them to allow us to speak over them, their familiar 
names. 

But at the b^iming of the play^ the horizontal outline 
of the stage will he unrecognizable^ It b only by aeddent 
that Great Britain and Ireland are islands^ Ge^logicaUy, 
they are both mere extensions northward of the great 
continental * shelf \ A slight devation of the land-mass 
wuld destroy their insularity, and would turn them into 
inland areas, anything up to a hiandred miles from the 
ncar^t sea. In contrary wise, a slight depression wo^d 
turn them into an archipelago of rocky islets, every one 
the di^nnected summit of a submerged mountain. Such 
conditions passed in alternation, during the ages immedi¬ 
ately preceding the occupation of Ireland by Man, 

causes and the direct consequences of these alter¬ 
nations bdung to the province of the geologist rather than 
to that of the archaeologist. There is no evidence that 
there were any human dwellers in the country at the time 
of maximum devation. The rugged mountains of Cumbria 
and Cambria, the vast inland lake which Med the deeper 
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depths of the basin of the Irish Sea, the majestic river 
which ran nut nf it southwaidi and relieved it of the tribute 
which the Clyde* the Mersey* the Dec* the Bojue, the 
miscalled Liffey, and a host of minor streams poTared into 
it—and which was itsdf swdicd by the Severn* the Barrow, 
the Suir, the Blactwatcr* the Seine, and cotmtless other 
tributaries—all these barriers opposed themselves to 
human advance, as they opposed themselves to soakeSi 
polecats, and other animab* daSodils and other plants* 
indigenous in Great Britain but unknown m Ireland, or 
only recently imported thither by hmnan agency. We may 
indeed assume that these species did not roach Great Britain 
itself until alter the msularity of Ireland—^a$ an islands 
the older of the two—had been completed. Nor have we 
any reason to bdieve, cm the other hand* in tlie exbtence 
of Bobidson Omsoes* maiooiied singly or collectively upon 
the island tops of sunken mountains. 

The land, freed from the ice-burden, had to find rest 
after her long endurance of the load. Before she could be 
peopled, she had to seek equilibrium after that distorting 
strain * as an india-rubber ball restores its shape* after it 
has been pressed in on one side. She rose and feP^ and 
rose and fell again* as a pendulum oscUlates with ever^ 
diminishing amplitude before its vibrations cease* Fenests 
of oak and forests of birdi and pine grew and passed away. 
Upon their decaying tree-trunks formed the mosses* which 
in their turn became the peat-bogs. Beara, boars* wolves* 
the misnamed ' Irish elk' with its colossal horns, skulked 
io the forests or ranged over the pLaiu^. Man, the universal 
enemy* the universal destroyer, had not as yet intruded 
upon their paradise. 

As v,^ await his arrival, let us take a rapid glance over 
the island prepared for hU receptioo. We need not here 
trouble ourselves with the outlying areas, now sunk in the 
surrounding $eas. Submerged beds uf p^t* revealed by 
the dredger, speak of andent forests, which in thdr turn 
tell us of long-lost lands: lor forests cannot gruw* nor can 
peat-mosses form, under the sea. Weshall take the country 
as we hnd it* w'hich k much as its first inhabitants found iL 
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Ireland h a land of aiiomalies, mot the Imt oi which 
is its geographical configuration ; the relative distiibation 
d£ its moDiLtains and its plains. Most islands rise gradually 
from sea-lcvd to ^me central peak, or to an axial moun¬ 
tain ridge. In Ireland, howCT^er, as in some gigantic lunar 
volcano, the rnoimtains stand like a tmlwark around a low- 
Lying central plain i over which,r rivers of considerable sixe 
pursue their winding way^ changing so little in level, from 
reach to reach, tha^t they are navigable for unusual dis¬ 
tances. The gr^test of them all, the Shannon, rises not 
niuch more than tvt^enty miles from the nearest point oi 
the sea-coast; but so securely is it hemmed in by the 
marginal inountaki barrier, that it has to wander for ten 
times that distaiice before it can discharge the burden of iU 
waters. 

Lakes abound in the central plain as wcU as in the 
hohows of the mountain bulwark. But the lakes that w'e 
may see to-day are as nothing compared with the complex 
network of inland waters which covered the land at the 
b^iiming of hunmi occupation. Almost everywhere we 
may find sunken areas with flattened floors, often of vast 
extent. These may be, and generally are, marshy, except 
where they have been artificially drained vdth the ditches 
wiiich now disoonecrtingly intemipt a <xos5-Douiitry excur¬ 
sion. There may be stretches of water within them here 
and there, often little more than laige ponds—the shrunken 
reties of the kkes which once filled the entire hollow. 
In the days of her first inhabitants* Ireland might have 
diallefiged a comparison with Finland, so many and so 
great were her lakes. 

The mountain coast-line barrier is not unbrokeOp There 
are three imporUnt gaps in its oourse, whm the central 
plain, which is essentially u limestone formatioUi impinges 
upon the scan The first of these is the stretch that Ees 
between the city of Dublin and the town of Drogheda, some 
thirty miles to the north. This has always been the most 
important gateway into the country, the pathvray of 
iavaders, the chosen land of colonists. The other gapsi 
as they do not face any neighbouring bndj are less impor- 
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tant, tlusu^h not whoDy unimportant, historically: these 
are the inlets between South DojMgal and S%o, and South 
Galway and North Clare. In addition to these primary 
gateways^ minor but still elective entrances are prorided 
by the prmdpal river estuaries ; while the rivers them- 
sdves are ready-made highways for the invader-K Such a 
gateway is Waterford Harbaur, whence the BarroWp Norep 
and Siiir spread back fanwise into the r^on behind the 
granite wall between Dublin and Werford* The Blade- 
water, iovehest of all the Irish riverSp opens the TafiH a 
little further west; the Lee with Its wonderful harboui- 
mouthp the Bandon—these two aSord a due to the sand¬ 
stone labyrinths of Cork, which would otherwise present 
bewildering difhoilties to an invader of South-Western 
Munster* The Shannonp with its important tributary the 
Suck, notwithstanding the obstade of a line of reefs bdow 
the site of the town of KiHaLoe, has ever been the water¬ 
way through the central plain; and> shortly before rail- 
ways were invented, to make older means of communication 
ob^lete, long chains of canal routes had been dug* which 
widely increased its area of service. The line of lakes 
running northward from Galway penetrates the mountain 
fastnesses of Connemara. The island-studded Loch Eme, 
with its outlet at Ballyshamonp taps the central plain in 
the north* The volcanic regions of Antrim are traversed 
by the Bann, whichp with its mormons expanrion called 
Loch Neaghp opens up North-Eastern Ulster.* 

Nature was surdy m |estpig nrocMl when she fashioned 
this wonderful island. The people of Ireland appear 
incomprehen^ble to their neighbours; it could hardly be 
otherwise, for they live In an incomprehensible cnuntiy^ of 
paradoxes. Nature has here doubled the parts of the 
spendthrift and the skinflint. She bestowed rivers upon 
the country which are great, but just not great enough for 
the demands which modem industry would faio make 
of them- She was nigganily in coal* but lavish in its heart' 
breaking and wasteftd substitute peat. The most that 
can be said for this matefiai is tha t it is highly eflective 
within its legitimate province, of providing country cot- 
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tage$ with a pleasant and sanitaiy fuel: if tiicre were 
any ejcruse for exhausting the supply by coroiuerciBl 
exploitation, the day would be hastened when those who 
depend upon it would be reduced to disagreeable substi¬ 
tutes, such as dried cow-dung. She bestowed abundance 
of useless gold, breeding covetousness in the hearts of 
less favoipd rivals; but she withheld the tin which 
at one time in history was absolutely indispensahle,* 
Here she laid down beds of richly ferrite soil—rsuffident 
to earn for the land the name £riu (of which the current 
* Erin ' b the dative ease), a word which apparently means 
the fat land'; but there, b^i' way of contrast, she 
left stretches of barren, rocky waste, yidding at best 
scanty returns, and that only after bitter toil—thus sow¬ 
ing the s«d of insatiable discontent. As though she had 
je^nted herself of this Creak, she saddled the country 
with an atmospheric raobture which makes the most fertile 
regions unprofitable except as pasturage; and to complete 
her jest, she contrived a dimate which, though pleasant 
mough, b pmbably the most enervating hr Europe, except 
in the bracing north-castcni quarter. As andent saints 
are said to have exposed themselves, of set purpose, to 
drixTS temptations, * to inorease their fight with the devil 
so, in the remaiiiirig three-quarters of the coimtiy, the world¬ 
wide struggle fur exbtence is increased to such a d^ree of 
severity by the unconquerable demons of lassitude and 
that to seek to oiaintaiu the country p®- 
manently as an agricultural ratlicr than a pastoral land 
IS to tun seriom risk, sooner or later, of a hideous 
visitation of famine. ' In the beginning, ere man grew' 
it was wriitm in the Book of Fate that he who finds 
a dwelling m the north-eastern quarter has for birth¬ 
right an enwgy, quickened by the winds blowing over the 
northern snows of Scotland, which the rest of the folk must 
prt^ at a great price, and must fight an ever-losing 
battle to mamtain. It was the norUneastem quarter th^ 
created the great Dors^- Fort, and the boundary wall 
called The Black Pig's in or about the third 

century a.d,, to keep out southern a^ressaou. It was 
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the ndrth-ea^tem quarter wMcJi gave the greatest trotible 
to England. It was the aorth-eastem quarts which was 
first divided into shires, so that the rigotirs of local govern¬ 
ment might the more easily be applied to its turbulent 
inhabitants. It was the north-castem quarter which in 
desperation England finally cleared of its inha hitanta and 
fiU^ with colonists pledged to her own servloe- To this 
quite irremediable vice of the Irish diimate is due the 
notorious fact that Irishmen alwa^'s do better in any country 
but their owa« 

Further complications are introduced by its geographical 
position^ in the shadow of another bland ^ larger and 
economically more favoured. This island has the 
barrier whi^ prevented Ireland from becoming the prey^ 
first of the Romans, and afterwards of the Saxons: and 
but for its shcltfiTj Ireland would have been absorbed and 
exploited, centuries ago, by one or other of the ruthless 
military powers of the Continent, Contetriwisc, that other 
island, having become the centre of a gigantic world* 
cmbraciBg Commonwealth, ts compelled in sdi-defence to 
maintain at least a nominal hold over a land which could 
so easily be made a platform of attach. 

It is not irrelevaut to recapitulate these familiar facts. 
They are thekej^ to the perplesiiig maze of Irish bistoryp 
whi^ IS the history of a vain beating against the iron bais 
of these limitations; and so will it continue tUl they are 
recognbed and accepted with resignation. Nature may 
apppently submit to be hamessedp but in fact she never 
abdicates the seat of the charioteer; for those who rebel 
against her gentte whips, she has in reserve a scourge of 
scorpions. 


Thus jesting Nature, when she fashioned Ireland, hid 
within her fair creatfon a host of insoluble problems which 
have prof oondly aSected the conntiy's history* The states^ 
man who has sought to grapple with them has ever been 
forced to confess defeat: those who have put thdr trust 
in his panaceas have ever been forced by bitter experience 
to the realization that he is merely a man, with a man's 
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limitations, and with no power to work miracles or to 
bring the impossible to 

However., all these complications^ with their latent 
possibilities of turmoD^ of hopes ever renewed^ ever^ and 
inevitably disappointed. lay stiU in the future, what time 
the earliest settlers established their home in the country. 
Not for them the effort to extract tilth from an 
unwilling soil, or metal from a stony rock. Not for them 
a wrestle against principalities and powers, Mm food- 
gatherers they* parasites upon Nature: content with the 
molluscs of the shores^ with trapped birds or captured 
fish. Thus easily satished, they made no effort to explore 
the interior ol the coirntryp w'here all was unknown and 
full of dread; nowhere far inland has any trace of their 
existence been discovered. They shunned the forests, 
haunted by savage beasts; the noxious swamps* the 
impassable lakes and rivers* Only by sufferance were 
they squatters upon a land whici* we cannot doubt* 
their i magina tions peopled with demons and hobgoblinsL, 
In their time, every strange land wus an abode of 
uncompTEbended tenors—the terrors that could be seen, 
and the yet more temfyuig temois that were invis^ 
ible. 

The remains of these earliest occupants, so far as we 
know* are confinEd to the coasts of the county of Antrim. 
This does not necessarily mean that thqr ne™ lived any¬ 
where else. The coast of Antrim would douhtless be more 
attractive to them than dbewhere, for there alone is 
abundance of flint to he obtained* But even such an 
elementary and (to them) all-importaBt economic fact was 
still to be discovered, when the country* was first peopled. 
Colonists might have settled in the southern coundes,,^ and 
there lived and died for gencratioDSi before they had heard 
anything of the chalk diffs of the north-east comers with 
their inexhaustible beds of what was* at the time, the most 
important of all of the raw materials of industry. Such 
persons would be obliged to make shift with whatever 
stones they could get: only by slow degrees would they 
learn and fully utilize the resources of the countiyp or 
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discover the not inoonsld^r^l^ which Dature 

had KOposed upon them. 

Flint is a tractable material^ and in skilful hands can be 
worked into easily recognizable implements. Other stones 
are less respcmsive to the methods of andent artihceTS, and 
the implements made of them would at best be makeshifts^ 
not always to be identified with assurance as products 
of human manufacture. The tragi'Oomedy of the allied 
implemeuts from Rosses Pointy which gave rise tu a hot 
controversy a few years before the publication of this book^ 
h of importance only as fUustratii^ this tmcertalnly. On 
the basis of certain criterinp which had been confidently 
formulated as definitely discrimmative between stone 
fractures produced by human and by non-hnman agimcy* 
a number of Inroken tneces ol limestone, picked up ou an 
entirely modem stOTm-beach, were tak&n to be ancient 
implements, specifically assigned to the Mousterian period 
of the Old Stone Age—although during that epoch of 
time the whole of Ireland was so heavily glaciated, that life 
in any part of its area would have been impossible. The 
pubticatiDn of these implements, though a futility in itseili 
had the extrencly v^uable effect of showing that the 
criteria of human workmanship, upon which their chaui- 
piotts had relied, are untrustworthy.^ 

In consequence, although there may have b^n colonies 
of these earliest inhabitants of Ireland in the south, we 
cannot point to anj-' traces of them^ disregarding the 
obscure Kilgreany man and his possible assodaies. The 
Antrim coast-dwi^ers, as we ghall see in a moment^ fail 
into the period between the Palaeolithic and the Neolitliic, 
to which it is convenient to give the name Mcso^kic, 
while admitting the justice of the criticisms that have 
been levelled against this word. No implements in any 
stone other than flinty comparable with the fiint imple¬ 
ments of the early Antrim shore-dwellers, have been 
found in the southern cemnties. And neither in north 
nor in south, once more disregarding the Kilgieany 
skeleton, have any human bones been found in assoriatiou 
with the implement-bearing beds^ 
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There is imotlier cause for the absence of traces of the 
shore-dwelling population in the South of Irelaml The time 
to which this colonkation is to be assigned is the last period 
of land-submergence, immedlatdy preceding the establbh- 
raent of modem conditions. The part of the Antrim coast, 
where remains of the colony have been found, vras then stmk 
25 jft bdow the present land’^level* In other words, the 
^ore which they occupied now stands at a height of 25 ft 
above the level of the sea: and 23 ft depth of w^to: then 
covered the strip of land which is the shore for us, iu these 
modem days. But this was not the case all over the 
country, Ireland did not rise or as a whole: rather 
did it move like the surface of a bedroom mirror, supported 
upon pivots, in which, when the upper part is moved 
backward, the lower part moves forward. It was balanced 
thus, on an axb whose poles lie somewhere about Dublin 
in the east and Sligo in the west." Tlie * Raised Beach ^ 
deposits—the beds of waterwom stones, gmvel and shells, 
interspersed among which are the implements which teU 
of hmnan occupation^is 25 ft above the level of the sea 
on the northern coast: but as we proceed southward, on 
both sides of the country, wherever subsequent erosion 
left remains of it for our instraction, we find its altitude 
gradually dinunishing, tiH it reaches the present seadevel 
at the two points named. Further south It disappears 
altogether^ Ptcsumably it continues under the sea, as a 
sunkc 9 $ beach, so that the piid d lerrc of early colonists 
in the south is now as far beneath the wav^ as that of thdr 
ncfTthem brethren is ^bove them; and is therefore bidden 
for ever horn our curiosity. \Vc are ui consequence com¬ 
pelled to confine our attention to the Raised Beach In 
the Dorth of the country* 

At Larue, Kilroot, Portrush, and other points upott the 
coast, the gravels contain artifajcts in filnt, mbigled with 
the ordmaiy' beach deposits^ Seeing that the manufacturers 
of these intplements arc as yet known only by their handi¬ 
works, no huinan remains having anywhere come to light 
in association with them, we are unable to say anything 
about their phj^cal character: and as the $eu hus appar- 
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entli" washed all thisir midden refiige. we can say no 
more of their mode of life than can be inferred by analogy 
with the huge shell-heaps, left by their oontemporaries and 
probable kinsmen upon the Baltic shores of Denmark. 
This absence of the debris of occupation has been taken 
as an indication that the raised-b^ch sites were merely 
factory-sitoSj where artificers congregated to make tools ; 
departing at nightfall to dwellings further inland. But 
this is not convincing. The artificers would probably have 
required occadonal sustenance in the course of their daily 
la!^urs, the preparation of which would have left traces in 
beds of ashes or piles of shells ; and if they lived away 
from the immediate source of flints, they would be more 
likely to carry home with them the raw material, broken 
no <^ubt into rrmnageable sizes for transport, and there to 
&hape out thdi finished implements where these could be 
stored in safety- If they had gone away at night, they 
would have ran the risk of losing the hrtiit of their labouia 
by theft: for, as we shall see presently, there were rival 
settlers almost at thdr doors* We must suppose that they 
threw their refuse into the sea, and that it was washed 
away." Besides^ if they did live inland, some of their 
habitation ^tes ought to have come to light. 

The criticism may be made that in deduedog the eJdstence 
of a colony from implements alone^ we are violating a 
principle which foUows naturally from what we have laid 
down a few pages back. If the discrmiination of human 
workmaiisbip in the ruder stone implements <sn be legiti¬ 
mately called into question, there can be no certainty in 
assuming the fact of an undeveloped stone-age human 
occupation, unless we discover hun^ bones. This is a 
sound and safe rule: certainly when the mdimentaiy’ flint 
chips from Tertiary gravels are brought forward to prove 
the existence of Tertiary llan, it is reasonable to demand 
that Tertiary human bones should also be produced before 
any conviction on the 5 ob|ect can be admitti^l* But flinty 
unlilff* most other stones, can within well-defined limitations 
be fractured* by the methods of stone-age Man, to standard 
forms: and when a site yields a large number of flint 
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tools, confonniiig to defijiite and ii^iell-establbhed types* 
then we are justifed m accepting the presence of a being 
capable of designing those types, even thotigb imttiiBl 
decay may have utterly destroyed the relics cf his boddy 
constitution. The flints from the raised-beach sites con¬ 
form thus to hxcd standards^ and thoefore pennit us to 
accept them as evidence for early colonizations. 

They tdl an interesting story. It has e\Tr been the fate 
of Ireland to be the cockpit of two opposing peoples, which* 
after they have come together and fused into oitCp presently 
find themselves obliged to meet a fresh opponent. Halberd- 
Piet and Sword-Celt r Picto-Cdt and Iron-Teuton: Picto- 
Cedto-Teuton and Scandittovian: Picto-Cdto-Tcuton- 
Scandniavian and Ang^Norman: PEcto-Celto-Teuton- 
Scandina^Taii-Norman and Tudor or Stuart English colonist 
—and, peeping into a future which some of us conceivably 
may live to sec, but which none of us can possibly 
hope to stirvive* Kcto-Celto^Teuton-Scandmaviin-Nonnaii" 
English-Hebrew (for the last-named eluent is already a 
conspicuous, and apparently an intx^siiig* ingredient in 
the mixture] and whatever Power will hereafter com¬ 
mandeer the soil of a wouJd-be independent * Republic ^ 
to serve as a platform from which to challenge the might 
of England, thereby bringmg upon the land a destruction 
that shall stamp her hat — from the first we ever find two 
peoples, living a ca^alld^3og life within the household of 
Ireland. It could not be otherwise * Ireland was the 
cul-d^sac of the andent world, until Cblumbus (or whoever 
was the real discoverer of Amenca) perforated the bottom 
of the bag. Refugees might enter* but could not leave: 
th^ must stand at bay or perish. It has been so thiough- 
out history, and it so at the very heginningr 

The coast deposits^ in fact, reveal remains of at lesst 
iwQ peoples, dikering in cuitoral relationship, difieiing* 
we cannot doubt, in language and in religion : strangers 
and-^ natural consequence at their level of dviliaation 
— antagonistic each to the other. The Raised Beach at 
Lame has for many years been the classic site in Ireland for 
remains of the Campigniim culture. On Island Magee, 
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within sight of Lame*, there have been fouDd rtmaiiis of the 
Asturian cnltnre. Both of these am aspects of the civiliza¬ 
tions bdongtng to the intermediate, transitional phases 
between the Old Stone Age and the New: fiUmg in the 
time, so to speak, that intervened between the final dis¬ 
appearance of the giaciers of the Ice Age and the establish¬ 
ment of modem climatic conditions. 

The Cainpignjan culture seems to have originated in the 
lands bordering upon the southern end of the Baltic Sea^ 
Implements similar to those yielded by the Antrim raised 
beach have been fotind at Nfistvet in the south of Norway* 
in the famous shell-heaps of the Danish coast, and then, 
spreading westward thmtigh Northern Europe, as far as 
the bill called Le Campigny {Seme-Inffirieure) m France, 
whose name this phase of culture has inappropnatcly 
borro^i'ed. The typical implements are the " Campigman 
pick'i a roughly chipped bar of flint, some four to six 
inches in ]engtb> with a blunt point at each end; and 
the ^ Mtchen-midden axe * or iranchd —a. sort of chisel, 
having a straight sharp edge, intercepted between two 
plane faces. Both types of tool appear among the shore 
debris of the Antrim RaLs&d Beach : they are sufficient to 
identify the dwellers on that b^h as settlers from an area 
of Campignian culture — presumably from the Baltic area, 
whathcr they arrived by a direct nr an indirect route. 

On the oth^ hand, the Asturian culture, as its name 
implies, is of western origin. Excavations in the caves 
of Asturias, in the north of Spain, have revealed a local 
facies of Mesolithic civilization, more or less contemporary 
with that of Campigny. The typical implement is a 
roughly fashioned point trimmed to a pyramidal or 
conical shape. This form of flint reappears at Island 
Magee, in suflident quantities to justify us in assunung 
an Asturian oslony to have settled there- 

This is all that we know about the first men m Ireland. 
We can guess that fish and shell-fish^ sc^-birds and thdh 
afforded them a sufficient, if monotonous and not 
ideally hygienic diet: but for the rest* thefr mimiorial has 
perished with them. Their lives^ thdr lov-^, thdr hates, 
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their speech, their Bomuier^, ttisionis, and scheme of society, 
their deaths, thdr gods, all have faded as in a dream. It 
win be a day oI great and glad stirpdse when any explorer 
is so fortonate as to discover one single fact, however 
magnificant, in all this store of forgotten knowledge. 
Whether they vanished before invaders^ or perished by 
pestilence or otherwise, or whether they persisted so far 
as to bequeath some drops of the blood now ooirtsing m 
the veins of the people of Ireland, it is as yet Lrapossihle 
to determine.^® 

Oor knowledge of anrient peoples can never be complete. 
At every tom we are confronted by the barriers set np by 
broken traditions, decayed wood or textiles, metal mdted 
down, manuscripts lost, inscriptions defaced and chipped. 
The process of annihilating the mataials of the historian 
is going on perpetually: a gradual but ruthless process, 
sometimes flaring up into a monstrous catastrophe, such as 
the destruction of the Dublin Public Record Office in igaa. 
The historian too often finds himsdf in the unhappy 
position of some andent Roman augur, at the moment of 
realization that the guidance which be was seeking in a 
time of public emergency must have been written in one 
of the books whkh the Sibyl had destroyed I 

But though our knowledge can never be complete, it 
is ever growing; it will continue to grow, even after the 
last andent grave in the world has been opened and duly 
classified. The foregoing statement of facts r^ard^ the 
earUest settlers in the country daiins no finality: it may 
be antiquated even before it reaches the reader's hands. 
Researches in this region of Irish Archaeology* rarried 
out< as we write^ by specialist investigators, promise to 
open many new d^rs, and to reveal many surprisiu^ 
things behind them. It would not be right to say inore* 
however, until they have completed the publication of 
thdr results. 

A word of caution b necessary in conclusion. The 
Campigruansand Asturians were not the only ^oreniwdlers 
of Ireland. Throughout the whole of her history there 
have been people living the same mode of life ; only a few 
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of tile shore sites can be ascribed to these earliest colonists. 
For example, the Whitepark Bay settlement, also in 
Co. Antrim, is of the Bronze Age at earliest: and other 
settlements are later still, some of them of quite modem 
times. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MEN OF THE HALBERD 

We insist therdoT^ wait for unexpected futurfi dis¬ 
covery if we are ever to know definitely whether the 
Campigiiian-A^ttirian colonists dkd out; or continued thdr 
existence by the shore, dll super^ded, and, as a natural 
consequence, in time extirpatedp by ncw'conicrs> who 
imported the fully developed neolithic and bronze-age 
civilizations ; or gradually climbed up the ladder them¬ 
selves, penetrating inland the while, to find that the 
dreaded Hint^iand was not so impossible a place for 
habitation after all^ and laming new arts as they con¬ 
quered new lands. Within our present knowledge there 
is no transition between the culture, such as it was, of 
the Raised Bcada, and the culture of the Bronze Age, 
Nothing IS known of the history of the expansion of Man 
over the interior of Ireland. 

There ought to be a chain of settlement-sifes, leachng 
from the middens of the shoreniwdlcrs to the central Hill 
of Uisneeb, which a l^cnd* unsubstantiated by tact, 
assCTtcd to be the central point of radiation for all the 
provindal boundary-lines.^ There may actually be in 
existence such a chain of sites, buried and uareoognized; 
the fortunate acddent that Ireland is essentiafly a pastoral 
and not a tillage coimtry has withheld the devouring 
plough from violating her soil, to any serious esrtcnt, so 
that (apart from the dampness of climate and of soil) the 
archaeological records of history have a chance of beiiig 
preserved there better than anywhere dse. For the 
present, all that we know is that the Camjrigmau-Asturiau 
settlers art confined to the sea-coast, while the bronze* 
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age mitim is spriead ovar the whole l^d ‘ from the centre 
to the sea'—or^ ii we may amend the logic of th€ old 
doggerel at the expense of its tfrythm, froni the ^ to the 
centre. 

The most pressing necessity for the student of fiish 
archaeology b a series of distribution maps, showing the 
range of vaiious t>pes of antiquities. But the time for 
the preparation of such an atlas b not yet. Archaeo^ 
logical study has not been endowed hitherto with the 
liberality which its importance demands, but has been left to 
uncoordinated efiorts of amateurs, w'hose indrviduai work 
is often, but not universally* excellent. No archaeological 
synth^s of pennanent value can be undertaken until we 
have a complete Archaeological Survey of the whole 
country^ which shall include a d^eription of the extant 
monuments^ county by county ~ a judiciously edited synop- 
sb of the bewildering mass of heterogeneous matef^ 
already accumulatedp in printed books, prooeecEngs of 
scfdeties, MS. collections* and so forth; and a dassid^ 
index of ail the archaeotogica] ^ finds ' that have ever been 
made^ so far as it b now possible to construct such an 
index. When this work has been done, but not till then* 
it will be time to begin to consider such questions as the 
influence of for^tdands and bog-knda, fertile r^ous and 
wasteSi isothermic and rainfall lines, upon the population 
^t the successive stages of its bistory. For the present 
we have mere detached fragments of knowledge, which 
cannot be fitted into a consistent scheme. The private 
enterprise of individuab and of societies could not finance 
such large undertakings; the spare-time energies of 
amateurs could not compass them : indeed this national 
work, involving, as it ncc^saiiJy does, acts of trespass upon 
private propertyp could not be undertaken at aU, except 
as a department of the duties of a government. 

We have said that there is no direct evidence to bdp 
us in deciding between the alternatives stated in the 
opening seutences of the present chapt^. But when we 
consider probabdities, the chance are enonnoiisly in 
favour of the new cidtiue beiug the importation of a new 
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people. The weavm of history during tlic early Christian 
centuries, whose work is embodied in The B&Qk of Inm- 
sioHs^ and in the kter ctainpilatioiL of Geoffrey Keating, 
have preserved scraps of tradition which, when critically 
examined^ are found to contain much predons metal 
hidden away in thdr obvians dross. One of their stories 
b to the effect that the first men who came from Irdand 
were three fishers from Spain: Capa, Liugne, and Luasad 
were their names.* A contrary wind had blown their 
boat away froin the shore of their homeland, and had 
carried them to Ireland, When they saw that the land 
wa$ good, they determined there to establish themselves ; 
and aiiJCM^rfingly they retntned to Spjiki to fetch their 
wives. This happened in the days immediately preceding 
the universal Deluge (There were not wandng carping 
critics who wondered how the story could have been trans- 
mitted across that catastrophe.) But even in holy Ire¬ 
land—although, as another l^end would remind U5„ Ire^ 
land, being free from serpents, otighl to have been as safe 
as Eden befofre the Fall *—even thete^ the Flood over¬ 
whelmed thenip w'hen they were in the very act of setting 
foot once more upon the shore where they had thought 
to make their home. 

Disregard the names of these fishers. Dbregard their 
wives* Disregard thdr antediluvian e^tence: a singular 
oversight, by the way, on the port of our worthy historians, 
who, seeing that they accepted the early chapters of 
Genesis as literal history, should have remembered that 
these dallying regions of the vmrld were not inhabited at 
aU^ until after the dispersal at Babd, Leave these trim- 
laings out, and what have we left ? The most probable 
occtirrencc possible: a small company of seafarers—it may 
well be, of fisher-folk—driven in their codde-shell curachs 
across the wild Bay of Biscay, by a combination of winds 
and occan-currepts which set in that direetJOD ; and cast 
ashore^ more dead than alive, on the rocky coast of an 
unknown land, Wh&st they were, they knew not. How 
Id get home again, they knew not* To thar friends left 
behind they were lost for ever. Like the Lotos-eateis 
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in Tennyson's poctia, they sat on the shore, dreaming of 
home, but dreading the wa&te of waters that lay between 
— tm one said that they should neveitdore return ; and 
although the land which bad reedved them may have 
been in certain particulars less delectable than the Land 
of the Lotos, they perforce consented to the suggestion, 
accepted the satoation, and made the best oC it- 

They were better able to Cope with the dangers which 
confronted them than their Campignian-Asturian pre¬ 
decessors had been, many centuries before. They had a 
better equipment of tools and weapons: and they probably 
had sloughed off most of the primaevai fern which for the 
^Eer folk had barred the way to the mteiior of the 
country. 

From time to time * new blood " joined the colony, at 
hrst, perhaps, by a s^es of siniilar accidents. But only 
at first; for as they gmduaUy ^read over the surface of 
the land, there dawned inevitably the fatal day when 
somebody dik^vered a rich store of gold in the gravels 
of one of the south-i^Lstem stream-vaUe}'^ We can 
scarcely imagine how rich it was. It bad been acemnubt- 
ing for the thousands upon thousands of years that had 
elapsed since the Tertiary Pmod; it is, indeed, onlikidy 
that a more abundant supply was Jmowu at the timep in 
the whole of Europe. Let the wealth of hronze-age gold 
ornaments in the National Museum in Dublin bear its 
testimony; taking into the redkoning the fiLct that It b 
probably not the tenth, nor yet the hundredth part of the 
objects in gold which have been found from time to- time 
in cutting peat-bpgs or in agricuituraJ operations, and of 
which the rest have been carried off post-haste to the 
nearest goldsmith, turned into money, and summarily 
melted dowun The feeble traces, which are all that now 
remain in the auriferous gravels after their reckless eit- 
plpitatiDU during the Brunze Age, cannot give us the least 
conception of the right that gladdened the eyes of the 
earliest prospectors. 

We have called it a fatal discovery. The secret could 
not be hid. The thousand tongues of Rumour carried the 
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tidingSp act only through the land but beyond th& seas: 
and as it happened, the discovery coincided in time with 
a penod of great unrest over the western half of the known 
world — to this we shall return later. There were many 
homeless wanderers : it is not sttqirising that they should 
be drawn in ever-meteasing nunib^ to this almost virgin 
island, by the mighty magnetism of its new-found gold. 

Thus the popniatJnn increased more and mom rapidly, 
and in dme a network of villngo commimities became 
established upon plainsj in fertile vallc>'Bp or in forest 
clearances. Each of these might niaiatain mmtaj and 
Other relationships with its neighbours; might perhaps 
be forced, by aggressive communities hirther ofi, mto 
mutually defensive alliances. But each group would soon 
lose touch witli poupe at a greater distance. The dwellers 
in the centre might speak the same language, might wor¬ 
ship the same gods^ as those vrho lived on the coast; hut 
before long^ both alike would forget their old kinship; 
and, as a stranger was as a matter of course an enemy^ 
thdr mutual relations would be hostile rather than friendly. 

In any case, an uneven distribution of wealth would be 
inevi^ble in a country' where the resources of nature arc 
distnbuted so capridously. Villagers whi>se lot was cast 
upon a rocky sea-coast w'ould not have been much better 
oE than the Campignian shore-dwellers * we can see tht^ 
by an analysis of the relics from the WTiitcpark Say and 
other shore-dweQers" sites.* Those who lived in metal- 
bearing or fertile regions, would prosper* And thus the 
tmiveTsa] stru^le between ' haves' and * have-nots ‘ would 
arise, automatically and inevitably: that eternal struggle, 
the mainspring of human progress. There can be no pro¬ 
gress in a cnmpetitioiilcss Poijmesian Isle of the Blest, 
where the gifts of nature drop automatically into the hand 
stretched out for them. ' The Golden Age,' we are told, 
will return with the establishment of some sort of Com- 
mumsm ^ an ambiguous promise, for what, after all, is 
* The Golden Age \ more than a pretty dreandand name, 
contrived (with indefensibk optimisan) by poets, for days 
which witnessed the ufitrammeUed charmlessness of a pre- 
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cureor-creature, not y^t graduated into Manhood ? Aand> 
if not by means of, the struggle of * haves' and * have- 
nots L Ireland, like all the other Lands of the world, had 
to fight her way onward* and upward 

The division of the country into provinces^ a division 
which still survives as a meaningless fossil upon the maps* 
may perhaps be as old as these larly settlers, and their 
battles for the good lands. The dwellers in the nigged 
west must have fought many a fight to gain a share in 
the fertile plaim and the auriferous mountain-^streams of 
the east: those whom a kindly fortune had estabiishad in 
these more desirable centres, roust have fought with equal 
vehemence to keep them out. In such circumstances* 
frontiers, depending usually upon moiinti!inH±iains, river- 
coujses, and sirurUr nalttral boundaries, must early have 
become established i and, once established, must have 
been jealously guatdfiiL 

Until the site of a village of these early settlers* with 
its cemetery, gball have been discovered and sdentifically 
excavated, we can never hope to know much about tiidr 
physical character and their manner of life. The osteo- 
logical material at our disposal b as yet of the scantiest * 
it is presumed rather than determined that they were a 
short-statured people, with loiig narrow heads. That they 
were dark in comple3don is attested by the Irish litesature 
of a later day, which always ascribes dark hair to the 
despised and enslaved aborigines (as they had by then 
become)* in ooutmst to the fair hair of the patrons who 
made the literature po^ble." These data l<ad as to 
assign them to the ' Mediterranean Race' of ethnologists* 
which is found in its fullest purity in Spain and Italy* It 
was a true instinct whidi made the story-teller bring his 
fisher-cobuists from Spain: the ethnologic^ connexion 
between the two countries b confirmed by the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, such as it is* 

At what stage the colonbts b^an to work the metals 
which they found in the country b imcatain: it cannot 
have been very long after their arrival. As discovery 
follows discovery we are obl^ed to be more and mcire 
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guarded m our assertions; and we caunut now, with any 
confidmce, as^rt that there was ever a period of human 
occupation in Ireland (apart from the Campigiuan-Astuiian 
episode) during which the use of was entirely 

unknown. If the newcomers had a Spanish origin, they 
were natives oi one of the most richly mctalliferoiis ooim- 
tries in Europe, and may have been fully prepared to deal 
with the metals of Ireland so soon as they found them. 
On the other hand, the virtual absence of tin put the 
population of Ireland, throughout the Bronze Age, in a 
position of serious disadvantage; for until they had 
obtained access to the Combh mines they were obliged 
to make their metaj tools and weapons of pure copper, 
an tinsatisfaclory substitute for bronze^ Even after the 
Cornish tin had become availablep the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing it from oversea must have added considerahly to 
it$ costiine^; in consequence of which, metai toob and 
weapons must alwa^'s have been of the nature of a luxury. 
Those who could not afford them were obliged to content 
themselves with flint: so that flint was used in the country 
as late as the Iron Age,* and was worked with perennial 
skilL Usually the art of flint-chipping deciineSp both in 
quality and In quantity, with the arrival of the metal 
which supersedes the older material: but in Ireland the 
Neolithic and the Bronze Ages may be said to have been 
conteraporaryp not succossivei phases of culture^ Many, 
perhaps ifiost> of the inhabitants remained Neolithic: only 
the wealthy few were able to indulge in metal artifajcts. 
The flint implements found in Ireland cunfonn, as a 
whofep to the typfs common to Western Eiutipe+ It is 
here unnecessary to go over well-tioddeu ground, and to 
describe, for the hundredth time, the various forms of 
^es, knives, scrapers, arrowy-points, and so forth. There 
is a vdde range of variety of thesCp as we might expeetp 
considering the extended range of the time duriug which 
they were manuhictured and used. There is also a wide 
range of technical skill- Flint chips are found so rude 
tliat it h next to tmp^sihfe to be assured of their human 
workmanship, and quite impossible to classify them or to 
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detenninc for what ptirpose their maker designed them^ 
On the other hand, some of the knives and arrow-points 
are miracles of technical sJdJlp and indicate a rare 
mand of the artihcer over bis material. Naturally^ where 
flint aot available^ as was the case over most of the 
country, and other stones were employcdp the implements 
mne technically less perfect. Chert was the next-best 
material, though it U very capddons In its qualities^ and 
IS not always capable of being fashioned into shape by 
the flint-chipper- But a number of im^Jeinents in chert, 
induding arrow-headSp scrapeiSp hollow-scrapers, saws, and 
knives, found in the neLghbourhood of Kells, Co. Meath, 
have been desoibed by Mr.. Ctoltoa Rotherham.^ They 
seem to have come from an early dwelling-site, although 
no remains of huts were identiE'^; a hammer and anvil 
stone were foitndp as well as a sandstone spindle-wbori: 
but the site was not systomatically examined, the rdics 
being collected for Mr. Rotherham from the tillage-flelds 
by ploughnienH. 

But a fuUy detailed desexiprion of Irish stone w^pons 
and implementa must be left to those whose duty it shall 
bCp to compile a corpus of flint Implements found in the 
country* in connexion with the Archaeological Survey of 
the future. Such a volumOp fully Lilustratedp would be 
an essential part ol the pubUcarions of a properly organlred 
Survey: the same may be said of rimil^ compilationSi of 
bronze implements, of pottcryp of skull-measurements, and 
mdead of all the other classes into which the antiquities 
of any country can be divided. In a work like the present 
there is no room for minute detail ; and the main out-^ 
lines have already been laid down so completely that in 
a general treatment of the subject it is imposKble to add 
anything new. We need do no more here than to under¬ 
line the cav€^, already formulated, against assuming that 
a tool of flint* or for that matter a tool of stone, is neces¬ 
sarily to be clawed as Keolithic. 

A flint irnplement in Ireland may be as late as the Iron 
Age : flint implements may be found in those essentially 
iroxi'age structures* CTanMgs ; and for the present we are 
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without any satisfactory evidence, other than the associa¬ 
tions in which individual specimeDs may be found, to help 
us to distinguish between tools of early and those of late 
origin. It is one more paradox m the history of the 
country, due once again to the peculiar climatic and other 
conditiops prevailing, that while we cannot absolutdy 
assert that the country ever had a pure Stone Age (apart 
from the shadowy first inhabitants described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter), there Is a sense in which it never really 
emerged from the Stone Age, until the coming of Chris¬ 
tianity. There was always an aristocratic and a pauper 
civilization side by side—the one following out the his¬ 
torical suocesson of bronze and iron; the other perforce 
remaining content with flint. 

But while in this place we merely refer the leadn to 
such studies of flint implements as have already been 
pnblis^,* we most not pass over the rhomboid javdin- 
point in silence, on account of its historical importaoce. 
TOs beautifiil weapon is chipped into the shape of two 
isosceles triangles, placed base to base : one of them with 
an acute apical aqgle, forming the point, the other more 
obtuse, forming the butt. The two tides of the weapon, 
after shapbg, were ground flat, so that it assumed the 
appearance of a metal blade. The weapon links Ireland 
to Spain, as it is a characteristically Peoinsukr type • 
Such a continued use of flint must have had an important 
effect Upon the devdopment of internal conununjcations. 
Fhnt had to be procured from the only certain source of 
supply, the chalk Hjffs of Antrnn, where the qnaatity was 
inexhaustible. It was there collected and conveyed to the 
flinUess regions of the south and west. In what form it 
was transported, whether as unworked raw material or as 
implemeuts already manufactured, U doubtful: probably 
ttc latter. There are hardly any known flint factory tites, 
iudicated as such by the presence of piles of waste 
in any of the non-tilidfereus regions, Lambay afiords an 
exception; upon that bland a pUe of flint flaw was 
discovered in the course of some building operations, 
although there is no local supply of flint.« If the taw 
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material was fasliioned into shape at a distance from the 
flint hedSp we should have to ossame that it was so 
highly prized that the minutest particles ware utilized^ in 
one way or another, to ^cooot for the absence of waste 
material l so that it Is more reasonable to suppose that 
the Antrim people^ being fully aware of the value of their 
possession, kept the monopoly of the flint trade in their 
own hands ; that they themselves manufactured the tools 
required by the rest of the inhabitants of the country, and 
bartered them away in return for other commodities. 

Another consequence of this uneven distribution of flint 
was the great use made of the polished stone hatchet, a 
tool found in Urge numbss throughout the country. It 
is made, not of flint, but of one or other of the more gener- 
ally accessible hard compact rocks, such as basalt. In 
feishlorLing the tool, a block of the stone was chipped, 
roughly to the required shape, and then polished smooth* 
Specimens have been discovered in every county of Ire¬ 
land j for aU who could not afford metal, it served the 
double purpose of chief tcsol and chief weapon. 

We here repeat the wish, expressed in our previotis 
essay,ii that the ghost-word ' ‘ as a name for this tool 

sho^d be abandoned. It has no legal right to exist 
(hav^ been derived from a misinterpretation of a misread- 
ing in one group of MSS* of the Vulgate ’^^emion of the 
Book of Job). It falsely suggests a special association 
with the people called ^ Celts ** It gives no information 
as to the purpose or nature of the tool. And it tends to 
obscure the fact that the object which it designates is 
not a complete uupLement. but only part of an implement: 
the head of a hat^et, which requires to be supplemented 
with a wooden haft* This can be expressed, and all the 
foregoing objectiems avoided, by calling the tool a" hatdiet- 
head The alternative " a.xe'head " may conveniently be 
reserved for tjpes in which the stone is p^f&raUd lor 
receiving the haft. 

The hatchet-head, in its flnal iorm^ is triangular in out¬ 
line, a Sattish oval in section, thickest in the middle, and 
tapering forward to a double bevelled edge. The apex of 
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the triangle, whidi forms the batt of the tool* is either 
brotLght to a. poiotj or else trimuted so that there is 
a small oval plane scu^e at the termination. Hiis is iiot 
dways at right angles to the axis of the tool: sometimes 
it is sloped obliquely* It b possible that the purposfi of 
the slope is to furnish a support for the thumb, whenever 
the tool, for any spedal purpose^ was taken out of its 
haft and grasped in the hand : eicperiment ^ows that the 
thumb Tftsts comfortably upon the sloping plane, when the 
stone is grasped in this way. But undoubtedly the normal 
way of using the tool was as the bead of a hatchet with a 
wooden handle. The handle was perforated, and the butt 
of the tool was thrust into it r spedmens of such handles 
have been recovered from peat-begs. Doubtless the 
handle was bound round tightly with thongs to prevent 
the haft from splitting ; but none bonnd in this way have 
been preserved.^* In some, a woodeu pin passed through 
the side of the hole m the halt, and penetrating into a 
correspoudu^ hole bored for a short dbtauce into the side 
of the stone head, helped to keep it rigidly in poritioinp 
and pm'cnted it from being driven badeward through the 
socket in the haft by the blows which its use rendered 
inevitable. 

As is always the case in stone implemeutsi there is much 
variety^ as between tool and tool, in the skUfukijess with 
which these objects are made. Human equality is an 
ideal so imattamable as to be idiotic * as one star dMereth 
fcctjrti another in glory, so^ by the inexorable laws of Nature* 
one workman differeth from another in competence. Some 
of these tools are beautiitil examples of perfection, in shape, 
evenness, polish, and efficiency. OthciB are irregular m 
outline, and have been made by an artificer too la^y to 
grind them down far enough to ^ceali theebip-mabices, 
produced in the first process of rough shaping. The two 
spedmemhere figured (fig. 1 ), which are in the authors 
possession, have been specially chosen for illustration as 
examples of inferior work. 

The best-made and most highly polished examples can 
hardly have been mtemded for ordinary industrial use. 
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They are works of art, oiade of stones wludi, beyond 
Hloubt had been spedaUy selected for their omamentd 
vdning. and polished to the highst degree attainable. 
Such obiects most have been ceremonial in their intentiop, 
to be used as objects of cult, as instruments of cult, or as 
the msignia of importaiit officials^ carried by or before 

them upon special occasions. r »* i 

We turn now to implements and weapons oi luetaE 
We have seen that the metal workers in bronre'age Ireland 
were handicapped by the scantiness of the available Un 
supply: though this metal is not unknown in the coun^. 
the quantity is so small as to be commerdally neghgihle. 
Tin is necessary to harden copper—or, to put the fact in. 
a more accurate form, tin is the most convenient of a 
variety of materials which can give copper tools the tougb- 
nf ss necessary to mate them efficient. Pure copper ran 
be hardened by hammering after it has been wt: but 
hammer-hardened copper Is a poor makeshift for the 


copper-and-tin alloy called broiiKC+ 

An admixture of tin not only toughens the copper: it 
also makes it fusible at a lower temperature, and renders 
it capable of being cast in a dosed mould. Pure copper, 
melted and poured for casting into a dosed mould. 
out with so many air-bubbles that the product would be 
almost, if not quite, useless. Consequently, until tm 
procurable, nothing could be made in copp^ 
axes and Bat daggers, both of which could be shaped m 
an open mould. A depression was sunk in a sni““ 
suriare of stone, of the outline and depth of the tool whi^ 
it was proposed to cast; the molten coppff was poured 
into it r and after it had cooled, the resultant tool 
rendered compact by hammering and a was complete. 
Irdand has been call^ ' the home of the flat a-xe ; and the 
name is justified by ffict.^* Everywhere through the coun¬ 
try these rudimentary metal tools have been foimd: and 
as the accompanying map (fig. 5) shows, when they come 
to fight in Great Britain, they Ue along 1^ of 
which have Ireland for a radiant point. Ii^ 
lad en, we may presume, with Iri^ gold, though bearing 
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their flat copper-headed hatchets for their protectioa and 
use during the dangerous joumcy before them, cannot have 
been always estempt from misfottime. The hatchets may 
have been lost in crossing a ford, or in a fight i*ith a man 
or a wQd beast: and where they fell they lay, till the wood 
crumbled into dust and the copper was recovered by 
antiquaries in modem times. 

But natrtially, wealthy metal-users would not remain 
permanently satisfied with meffident copper tools: especi¬ 
ally as they had at hand the best of all materials for barter, 
in the gold of the \Viddow river-gravels. The ineriiaust- 
ible tin supply of Cornwall was almost at thdr doorsto 
Cornwall they must have turned in thdr necessity, so soon 
as they heard the news of its existence and of its rcsonrccs. 

Dr. WaithcF Bremer made the attractive suggestion that 
the early bionee-age foUt of Ireland, not content with 
trading, actually for a time possessed themselves of the 
Cornish mines i or, if we may suggest a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the theory, that the tin-region of Cornwall was 
hdd by a cognate colony, part of the same movement, and 
coming from the same region, as the people who bad 
colonissd Ireland. It is a fact that Irish objects of this 
period are found in Cornwall: and (what is equally sug¬ 
gestive) there is httle or no evidence there of the presence 
of the Beaker-People, the characteristic metallurgists of 
early hroimeage England, There must have been a power¬ 
ful body of squatters m Cornwall to keep these invaders 
at bay: while, on the other band, the Iri^ metal-workera 
must have bad free access to the tin of Comwall=-th™ 
nearest and most probable source of supply—for otherwise 
it would be impossible to account for the rapid and suc¬ 
cessful development of the bronze industry in the country. 

It b not proposed here to recapitulate the oft-told tale 
of the transformation of the copper hat(*et-head. under 
the pressure of haftrag exigencies. It will suffice to say 
that the flat copper hatobet-head gave place to the flanged 
bnmse hatchet-head and tins in its turn to the palstave, 
during the period of the occupation of the Men of the 
Halberd.« 
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We have chosen this name for the people with whose 
lives and works we are concerned in the present chapter, 
because, as the axe was thdr most important tool, so the 
axe-like halberd was their most important weapon. The 
hitherto nnpnblished example here filmed (fig. a) was 
probably found in Co. Westmeath : it was formerly part 
of the collection of Irish antiquities at Killua in that 
cotinty, and is now in the author's possession. 

The halberd is a derivative of the simple triangular- 
bladed dagger, and is made by motmting the blade, not 
in a short handle in a line with its axis, but in a long 
handle at right angles to its axis. The blade thus projects 
from the handle, not forward like the point of a spear, 
but sideways like an axe-blade: and probably the axe 
sfuggested the idea to its inventors. The weapon was an 
early attempt at solving the chief problem of warfare 
—how to attack the adversary while keeping him at a 
distance. The short dagger forced the combatants to 
come to grips, and inom the point of view of each of them, 
the wrong man might possibly strike first! The halberd 
transferred the action of the dagger to a dict^r i"* beyond 
the reach of its widder. and kept him out of imTnwifata 
contact with his adversary. There was the further advan¬ 
tage, that the handle into which the blade was fixed could 
be used on occasion as a fendog-foil, warding off the 
strokes of the opponent. 

The Irish halberd is fashioned with great skill, as 
the chief weapon of the wamor. This is the more temark- 
ahle, in that so far as examples of the weapon have been 
analysed, they show little or no tin. Unlike the halberd- 
blades of G«many, or those plctored upon the graven 
OKks of Ventimiglia, the Irish blade are curved scythe- 
wise in outline, bdng convex on the upper sitie (' upper' 
when the weapon is held aloft) and concave on the lower 
There m a few exceptions to this rule, but it applies to 
the majority of known speciniens. There an targe rivets 
at butt end, usually three in number; but often more 
and m two tows. ' 

Although the halberd is as it were the ' text * of the 
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present chapter, 1 mmt abstain from more than these 
familiar generalities in dealing with tliU weapon. I happen 
to know that a moOE^raph on the snbject is in prepaiation 
by another hand, and 1 must not run the risk of anticipat¬ 
ing a work w'bidi, when it appears, will be a welcome 
addition to the literature of Archaeology.^ 

It may, however, be legitimate—indeed it is essential^ — 
to indicate that the halberd is one of the most important 
Links between Ireland and Spain. Whatever were the 
names of the first settlers, they were equipped with battle^ 
ajces or battle-hatchets dI stoue ; and those who attained 
to wealth and eminence among them replaced these rude 
weapons by similar weapons In copper or tin so soon as 
they were able to do so. The Spanish invaders (or immi¬ 
grants) who carved their hieroglyphics upon the famous slab 
at Cldnhnloch^ in the heart of Ireland^ pictured their 
warriors as equipped with this weapon : whatever may 
have been their intention in preparing this, the oldest 
contemporary record of any historical event in Northern 
Europe* 

The surviving pottery of the Hajberd-People is scanty, 
and we cannot record mom than that the vessels appear 
to have been bowl-shaped, with rounded bottoms, and 
ornamented with impressed hollows: not with the elaborate 
imitation of basket work which decorated the vessels of 
their suci^ssqts. These hollows were sometime impressed 
mdependEntly* but sometimes with a notched of 
wood or bone, as in an etample, one of the most perfect 
in existence, from Lisalea, Clones ^ {fig. 4 ). 

Their principal omainent in gold vras the lunula; a thin 
disc of gold, cut to a crescentic form* with the ends expanded 
and turned sideways, at right angles to the plane of the 
object. It was designed to be worn on the breast, the 
turned ends being presumably intended for a cord with 
which the ornament was prevented from slipping ofr. 
Lunulae are invariably decorated with faintly incised 
designs composed of Icaenges, zigzags, and other simple 
geometrical elements, in a great variety of combinatioiL 
The decoration Is almost entirely confined to the boms 
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of th^ cnscent^ though the presumably long and tangled 
hair of the wearer might have Imh expected to hide it: 
a slight ornamental emphasis of the margin is all the 
decoration of the surface that hiy exposed on the breast 
of the wearer.^* 

The theory was first proposed by Coffey that these 
omaments were copies of, or at any rate were su^ested 
by, the appearance of a couple of strings of beads, hanging 
round the weaxer^s neck.** In such collars, the beads 
w'ould be massed together on the shoulder, but the lower 
string would hang loose from the upper string m fronts 
leaving a crescentic space between thcin. Thus Coffey 
explains the concentration of the ornament upon the horns 
of the lunula. Chronological considerations are against 
the acceptance of this explanation i tbo lunulae precedcj 
in chronological ordCTi $uch strings of beads as have been 
found m the country* 

The map of the distribution of lunulae,*^ prepared by 
G>fiey;, ie a very dear indication of the Irish origiii of the 
ornament and of the situation in Ireland of its centre of 
distribution. The whole area of Ireland is peppered with 
sites where lunulae have be^ found i and in Europe, 
outside the borders of Ireland^ the chief sites are in the 
regions most easily aoocssihle from Ireland. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the map of the distribution of topper axesj they 
tell a consistent story: the lines of axes, prolonged across 
Britain^ end in places where lunulae have been found. 

What we say of the religion of the ilalberd-P^^ple, 
or of their social organization ? So far as the Latter is 
concerned, we may presume thatj like the Piets of Scot¬ 
land, who represent a later phase in the development of the 
^me people, they reckoned kinship on a dassificatory 
basis^—a point to which we shall return later in this chapter- 
If* in addition, they counted descent through the motberj 
rather than through the father {for which certain survivals^ 
scattered through the literary material^ preseriit some 
evidence), we may infer that they accorded to women 
that equality with men which, anthropologically, i$ char¬ 
acteristic of the less highly developed barbansms i fur it 
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is these that matdlkifar descent is exclusively 

found, and the one Is the conconutant of the other. Of 
thdr relii^oii we have only two tangible indications: the 
care taken of the dead, or at least of the important dead: 
and the fields of rock-smbings, scattered here and there, 
which almost certainly indicate places whete assemblies 
of a scdo-rdjglou$ nature took place, analogous to the 
periodical festivals of such peoples as the aboriginal 
Australians, 


I. The extiaordinaiy labour involved in preparing 
tombs for the mighty dead^ in several of the lands of 
Western Europe, is weU illustrated in Ireland. Chambers 
were constructed of slabs or blocks of stone, set on end, and 
roofed with other stones, for the reception of the body and 
the grave-goods: and were then covered over with a pile 
of small stoiids or of earth. The slabs or boulders used 
in the coxistnictioD of the chambers were not necessanly 
gigantic : but even so, it w-as no mean task to raise them, 
with the scanty faciUties at the disposal of the builders. 
Sometimes, however, stones of forty, fifty, seventy, or 
even a hundred tons weight were lifted, and were poised 
on the upright side stones with sfoch skill that, in most 
cases, they have stood firm ever since.*" The example 
figured, in two aspects, stands on the Great Island in the 
Aran group, Galway Bay. 

There the great man was left alone in his glory, never 
to be insulted hy fiitriision. It could not have so much as 
entered the heads of those who honoured him at the cost of 
such heavy toil, that people of a later generation would 
be guilty of die sacrilege of pirating some of his traditional 
glamour^ by interring their own dead upon the slopes of 
his sacred mound: but * secondary mterments' are com¬ 
mon enough, so that this unthinkable thing actually 
happened, after the memory of his greatness had begun to 
fade. Still le&s could they imagine that a yet later day 
would come when spoilers, blind to the radiance of his 
forgotten name, would so far set at naught the terrors 
which hi$ deified person had once Inspired, as to break 
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open tile moundp dig it away^ and expose and ransack tlie 
chamber : yet this portent also happenedp to mock haman 
vanity^ Gold ornaments and bronze weapons were alike 
appropriated; even bones of the dead might be taken for 
charms and amidets, as we leam fmm a passage in the 
Brehon Law Tracts: and throogh the centuries foL 
lowingp the gaunt burial chamber was left, a meaningless 
skeleton, till the dreamers of the eighteenth century came 
along to tell the world that it was a ' druid's altar ^ 

If we may believe our ancient records* saints as well as 
sinners here met on conunon ground. Both found it 
in their hearts to ' convey' the gold and the bronze whJeh^ 
in pious self-renundation, had been laid up for the ancient 
hero's use in the other world by those w*ho had served him 
duitng his earthly life. Benignus, the disdple and com¬ 
panion of St Patrick, having heard that a certain grave- 
mound was believed to contain treastqres in large quantities^ 
forthwith possessed himself of them m the company gigd 
with the full approval of St Patrick himself, according to 
the ancient tract known as Tk^ Colloquy cf the ; it 

seemed to the chromder such a natural thing to do that he 
records it as a matter of ootir^p** None of the persons 
concerned spared a thought for the future Man of Science, 
lor whose exclusive use and advantage the treasures were 
legitimately destined! Nay, even the rude pottery um 
in which the great man's ashes had been laidp and the 
humble food-vessels containing his viaticum, were not 
exempt from pillage, Manus O'Donnell tells a tale in his 
Life of St Cotum whkh vrotiid be amusiog if it 

were not a gross insult to the iatelLigcnce of bis readers, 
and an abominable libel on the saint* It is to the efieet that 
Colum CUle, having b^n so unorigin^ as to turn water 
into wine for the entertainment of oeFtain guests, was 
faced with what any ordinary person would have supposed 
to be the much less difficult task of providing vessels in 
which to smx it. In this emergency he had the happy 
thought to open a neighbonring barrow* and to use its 
pottery as table beakers. Probably by the time they ^'ure 
made available the guests were so thirsty that they were 
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ready to drink without worrjing thdr host with impertinent 
questions about deanliuess. 

To these montiments, m their muied form, b usually 
given the name * dobueii ^ which is dog-Breton lor * stone 
table ^—one of several similar pseudo-Cdtic names lathered 
on m^galithic monuments by the ligfat’^f-natnre theorists 
of a century or two ago. It is useful to have such a word, 
for convenknce of dassihcation and reference: but it 
shoaM be borne in mind that just as a' odt ^ is only part 
of an implements so a ' dolmim * is only part of a con¬ 
struction. There b no difteieuoe between a dolmen and 
a chambered tumulus, except the acddental fact that 
the latter has had the good iortunc not to be stripped 
hare.* 

These great monuments strengthen the links bound by 
the halberds and the lunulae between Ireland and Spain. 
Spain b one of the chief repositories of megalithic monu¬ 
ments In Europe; and only in Spain can some of the 
great^t of the Irish monuments be surpass^!. To Spain 
we look with increasing conhdeuce for the land of odgiu 
of the Halberd-People. The jar-hurial found a couple of 
hundred years ago at Castle Sa&on in Go. Cork ^ is stiU 
unique in Ireland, doubtless because no othos have as yet 
been found^—not because they do not exist. And thb mode 
of interment, found at both ends of the Mediterranean^ 
would most probably have come from Spain to Irdaod, It 
is further suggestive that iu assodation with the great dol¬ 
men field of Cairowmore, Co. Sligo, there was found the only 
bell-beaker—a Spanbh type of pottery—as yet discovered 
in the country.*^ The only two beaters of the Rhineland 
type have come from Co. Down, at places easily accessible 
from Britain: they were either importations^ ot, more 
probably^ the work of captured slaves,®* Thefr presence 
serves to emphasize the general ahseuce from Ireland of 
all characteristic traces of the Rhindand * Beaker-People \ 
who spread like a flood over Great Britain at the beginnkig 

* It li that »nie Ute Maroples are cenotapha or ^ ^onl- 

hnius or tba like, and wm cusviif Inteotoi to t» ciwecwi; but 
tbi^ b« provied. 
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of the age of MetaJ, but who were stayed lor a season 
from the further advance into IreXand. 

Even at early date, however^ the culture of the 
country was not homogeneoT^. Even alreadyi though 
we are unable to fffoduce distribution-maps of any dass 
of ancient monumeat with a reasonable certainty of 
completeness^ we can see that there arc types which are 
found in the north and not in the south. The division 
of the country which has been made In modem times as a 
matter of political expediency is no uew thiug: except 
that the line of frontier now established is sdentificaUy 
unreasonable. It should Mow the ancient bounds^ 
line, which runs with the sker-ridges connecting Bubliu 
and Galway, North of that line may be called the" homed 
cam' region t for there is a number of these pecuHar 
structures in that part of the country, which are quite 
unknown in the south. 

A homed cam is a huriaJ mound built upon an oval 
base of considerable lengthy and consisting of a pile of 
stones within which h a dst, a chamber, or a series of 
chambers, constructed of large slabs. At one end of the 
pile there is what we may call a portico, more or less soni- 
drcular in shape, the sides of which project like * horns ' 
at the end of the mound : this is the feature which gives 
the class of monuments its name. In the interior dis¬ 
position of the chambers, which anticipate the communal 
burial chambers of the Sword-Fcople to be describe in the 
following chapter, there is a con^derable variety in indi¬ 
vidual cases. The homed harrows of the Cotswolds are 
closely analogous ; they differ, however, in that the 
surface of the " horns ^ b convex on plan^ not concave, so 
that the portico is cusp^haped rather than semidrcular. 

The an^ogy between the Irish helmed cams and those 
in Scotland^—iti which country they are also concentrated 
in the north* especially in Caithness—is closer: beyond 
doubt the two groups of structure are the work of the 
same or of closely related people. As the homed cams of 
Irelaiid have uot been suMciently studied, and as some 
of the most important specimens have been destroyed, it 
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umy be useful to expend ^ few pages ud a description of a 
few of the principal specimens. 

I. At Aimagbdocbmiiiliaii, parish of KiUeevy, county 
of Armagh, there was a long cam or heap of stones, which 
was intact till September 1791. In that month the pro¬ 
prietor at the time. Sir Walter Synnott, opened mound. 
In order to preserve the structure revealed by the excava¬ 
tion, a ditch was dug and trees were planted around it; 
but in vain. Less than a hundred years later the land 
fell into the possession of a farmer who coveted for till¬ 
age the site whidi the cam occupied, and ntteriy destroyed 
it, leaving nothing on the site but a stone or two. 

Two independent descriptions of the monument survive. 
The first is hy General Charles VaUancey,* the second is 
by a local antiqT^ of DniulaJk, a Mr, John BelLf Val- 
lancey’s description, so far as it goes, is useful, though 
tnore s«o he wastes much space with speculation as ta the 
use of the structure in the rites of Mithraism. He gives a 
ground plan and some crude sketebes, alter drawings by 
Lady Synnott. Bell gives a more satisfactory illustration, 
wtb an extremely small plan. On the whole his description 
is more detailed than Vallancey's, though in some points 1 
suspect it is less accurate. There b also a lithograph of the 
fa^rde of the monument in Kewenham's Picturesq»t Vieais 
of the AntutuiHes of Ireland, published in 1830. which we 
need not consider further t the artist seems to have been 
ooncemed with the preparation of an efieedve rather than a 
true picture, and the result cannot be reconciled witii the 
other two illustrations. All later accounts “ of the monu¬ 
ment are derived from BcU's; Vallancey's seems to have 
escaped notice. 

■ne cam had the form of a long narrow pile of stones, the 
major axis lying approximately N.W. and S.E. To judge 
friTO the small oval figure which represents it on the first 
edition of the Ordnance Map (Co, Armagh, sheet 35), it 
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was broader at the north-west than at the south-east end* 
Our authorities are at variance in their statement of its 
dimensions- Vallancey gives the length as 60 ft j Bell as 
44 3'ds, more than twice Vahancey's estimate. Vallancey 
gives the height, which Bell does not specify, as la ft; 
on the other hand Bdl gives the breadth, which Vallancey 
does not specify, as 24 yds. 

Synnott began his eica-vation by trenching across the 
middle of the mound: but he soon turned his attention to a 
place about 20 ft from the nortb-westem end. where the 
tops of two standing stones projected some eight inc^ 
above the level of the stone heap. Digging down beside 
these he found them to be part of a ci^ed portico, approxi¬ 
mately, but it would seem not quite perfectly, semidiailar 
on plan. The diameter of the portico from end to end 
of the curved wail is given by Vallancey as 33 ft* the 
middle of the curved wall of the portico there was found a 
doorway, with two standing jambnitones supporti^ a lintel. 
This is shown as perfect in Lady Sjmnott's drawing, repro¬ 
duced by Vallancey t in BeJl’s drawing it appears as an 
irregular gash, with the jamb-stoncs displaced and the lintel- 
stone removed l perhaps the latter had been appropriated 
in the meanwhile by some one who wanted a long stone 
for a gatepost or a amilar purpose. The dimensions of 
this doorway are not given. It is described as ' lowbut 
it cannot have been much less than 5 ft in height, for one 
of the intiiT doorways is shown complete in the backgromid 
of Lady Synnott's drawing, and the latter doorway is said 
to have been 4 ft in height. 

This doorway gave admission to a passage divided into 
four compartments by means of slabs, piojectii^ after the 
manner of Hfitae, and forming the jambs of intemal door¬ 
ways. Vallancey describes, and in his plan represents, the 
chambers as diminishing from outside inward. He 
dimensions for all four chambers, but the breadth 
of the innermost chamber is said to have been only 2 ft. 
This is too small, and it does not agree with the scaled 
plan Bell makes the four compartments of a uniform 
size, 9 ft long by S ft broad—practically the same as the 
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dimensbns of VaUanccy's outermost chamber (9 ft 6 in. 
by 8 It)* 

Bell describes each chamber as being walled on the sides 
by a single upright slab. Vallancey draws his plan as 
though the passage was oopstructed of small-stone nmsomy ; 
but the sectiqa on an accompanyiiig plate corroborates 
Bellas statement. The latter* in his letterpres, says that 
each of the li n ing slabs was about 9 ft long by 7 ft high* 
The roof was formed in the way universaJ in this class of 
montmiEiiU —slabs w«sre placed lying horizontally above 
the wall slabs, others above them and projecting beyond 
tliem, and so on* tifl the space cotdd be bridged with a 
single dak The weight of bhe pile of stones pressnig upon 
the ooter ends of the dabs kept them from ov^-baJandng. 
The total height of the chambers is said to have been 
7 ft 6 in. 

BeH tells us that the two rows of slabs, forming the side 
walls of the structure, projected 19 yds into the $tone heap. 
He bad already stated that the row of chambers was 37 ft 
long* There is a dx^erence of 20 ft^ which is presumably 
the length r from front to back, of the circular portico* 
Thisportico seems to have been built of coursed masonryp 
laid horuontallyp except at the place where the two tall 
pillar-stones were intruded. Even m the height of these 
stones our authorities arc at variance. Vallancey giv^ the 
height ns 9 ft* Bell as 13 ft. If we accept Vallgrtcey's 
figure* 12 ft* for the h^ht of the earn* we must take 
Bellas estimate of the heLght of the stones as more coirect- 
Acoording to a report recorded by Vallancey, there were 
indications of two other pillar-stones at the south-eastern 
end of the mound* It does not appear that these W'ere 
ever investigated, so we can do no more than record the 
posdbUity that like other structures of its class the moou- 
ment w^as horned at both ends. 

Nothing seems to have been found inside the chambers but 
a bmlcen um. Vallancey makes no reference to tlus; Bdl 
giv es us a Tmsatkfeurtury iDtistration of it. If it had 
any resemblaDce to Bell's drawing, it was quite unlike the 
pottery usually found in septddiral monuments in Ireland. 
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It is importfliit to wUect ^ the particulars avaiUble 
about thU unique inonurEient, the destruction of which is 
at once a heavy loss and a heavy disgrace to the coiuitty ; 
and also to expose the dlsagTeemepis in the available 
descriptions^ and the consequent impossilulity of ever 
attaining to exact knowledge as to its design and con¬ 
struction : thus once more emphasizing the neces^ty of 
preserving records of everything that still remains. 

n. We now pass to another monument at NewbUsSp 
parish of Clones^ County of Monaghan- Here the semi- 
chtular portico reappearSi though in other respects this 
monument had Ettle in common with the Amtaghclodi- 
mullinn s^meture. It also is now destrojf’cd, and nur 
knowledge of it depends upon the report of a ilr^ Stopfordj 
who does not appear to have been highly quaiihed for such 
a task: the dimenrions which he record cannot be rcoon- 
dled with the proportions of his sketch-plan,*® He tells 
us that it measured 46 ft by about 16 ft; ivas cut in the 
peat: and was lined with large rough stones set on end. 
At one extremity was the portico^ which gave admission 
to an oval ante-chamber measuring rz ft by S ft* and 
roofed with slabs corbelled in the way which I have just 
described : the hdght of the roof above the finor vm 6 ft. 
Another doorway* at the inner end of the chamber* gave 
admission to a gangway or passage^ which led to four other 
chambers, rectangular on plan. 

No finds are recorded from this structure either, to give 
any idea of its date or purpose; except what Sir. Btopford 
describes as a round slab of sandstone, with some char- 
actm scratched upon it. Of the nature of thise char¬ 
acters he oSers no information, although the object was 
in his possession when he wrote the description: where it 
may ^ now IS unknown. On the whole tlie stmeture 
seems to be residential rather than sepulchral: the plan 
bears a noteworthy resemblance to tliat of the Uisueach 
house described bdow. 

3. The next monument to call for notice b the mound 
called Camagatp Co, Tyrone.*^ This structure* which 
stands on a site some four mdes from the town of Clogher. 
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was originally in the form of a pile of stones, 90 ft in 
length, 30 ft in breadth, and id ft in bdght {dg. 6). At 
the northern end there was a ctirve of standing stones, but 
no other indication 0! tlie enclosed stnictnre. The <^m 
was opened by a local cleric, who did a considerabic amount 
of work of the kind in the neighbonrbood, not invariably 
to the advantage of archaeological science. We have 
here a devela|imait of the homed cam, with two pordco^, 
one at each end, and eadi forming an entrance to a chamber 
or group of chambers. As at Annaghdochmuiliim^ the 
chambers are In passage fbnti, and are snbdivfded by antae 



into compartments: this is a normal feature in Irkh 
structures of its kind. The roof of the dmmber had been 
formed in the ordinary wajv with oveisailing ^agstone^: 
but these had cracked and collapsed^ The doors of the 
chambers were paved with small Qagstones: the only 
objects found by the excavator were a small leaf-shaped 
arrowhead of flint, and an object of red stone, which 
seems, from the vague description, to have been an oma- 
meot, or amulet of some kind. 

4* The fesfregoing monuments rexmssent what seems to 
be the nomial type of the class under description^ We 
now come to some varieties. First we notice the monu¬ 
ment at Cullamorc, in the same neighbourhood as tbe 
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last, which, while essentially belonging to the same group, 
presents the peculiarity of having an extenson of the 
chamber running at right angles to the principal axis 
(fig. 7). The portico is roughly laid out. In front of it 
there is a crooked row of stones, the purpose of which 
could not be deterrained without excavation * The narrow 
doorway in the middle of the portico leads into a passage* 
17 ft 6 in long by 3 ft broad, dosed by a cross 



0 0 
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stone at the inner end. In line with this is a ^ond but 
emaUpr chamber, approached, not from the portico but by 
the right*angled passage iust mentioned, which is 21 ft 6 in 
in l«i^. 

This arrangement may possibly be a device to secure 
secrecy and to balQe thieves. The important persona^, 
tor whose benefit the momnnent was first erected, being 
buried in the inner diamber, thieves might violate the 
portico and the sepulchie to which it gave access, without 
finding h*Tn or his tfeastires, 

•Not iBclnd^d in the aecfiiiapinFiBe 
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5. We come next to a variety in which there is a portico 
at both ends, having its drde completed. The best 
example of thb type is at Highwood in Co, Sligo,*’ in 
which a passage 44 ft long and 6 ft broadH, originally 
divided into four subdivisions, b tennlnated at endh end 
by a drde, of about 10 ft diainetcr. This circle does not 
appear to have been a means of approach to the chamber. 
In fact the dolmen with a circle at each end at Slieveniore 
in Achill Island,’* one of which drdes contains a standing 
stone^ 9 or 10 ft in hdght,^ suggests that these small ckdes 
were sanctuary endosures in connexion with the dolmen. 
A dilapidated cam at the same place^ with a crudfonn 
arrangement of cists and two cirimki: endosures at one 
side, deserves passing ruentbn in this connexion. 

b. I have now to speak of the remarkable long cam which 
was found, in incongmous association with a series of 
ordinary dreutar bronze-age cams, os the suminit of 
Carrowked Mountain, in the County of Sligo.** These 
tarns wcLre excavated by the Royal Irish Amdmny in 1911; 
the results are briefly described on pages 62-3. They are 
aU circular on plan, with one exception, 

Thb is a heap of stones, 120 ft long, 35 ft in majdrnuni 
breadth, 8 ft high in the middle. The drcumfcxence of 
the base b marked out with a kerb of boulders which, 
however, does not run ixintinuously. The Jong axis lies 
approximately N+N.W,, and S.S.E,—much the same os at 
Anoaghdochmuilmn. At the south-south-east end there 
b a sort of pcfttico, the plan of w^hicb b quite irregular; 
it b not drctiiar, but seems to have been intended, at the 
beginniDg of the construcdoii, to have approximated to 
that form. The large slabs of which it is irrade prevented 
the intention from being carried out: the ba^ slab is 
iz ft broad by 3 ft high. Unlike the other porticoes, how^- 
ever, this at Carrowl^l b completdy blind. There is no 
entrance through it* and no chamber iMhind it. At the 
opposite end of the structure there is a small cracifotm 
chamber, or, to speak more accurately, a crudfonn com* 
bination of dsts. These had been opened and rifled, and 
the stones pulled ahout, before the Royal Irish Academy's 
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Exploration Cardmittee came on the ^ceae. Hardly any¬ 
thing of its contents remained for the purposes of science^ 
but so far as oould be judged trom the few fragments that 
remained^ the contents of tMs long cam did not differ in 
any respect from the contents of the round cams in the 
&ame group. The moaument b evidently 0 survival from 
the homed cam into the chambered cam period. 

7. Turning eastward again we re-enter Co. Fermanagh, 
and stop for a moment at the remarkable cam of Doohat.^* 
Here the biforcations are increased in size at the expense 
of the body of the cam, and another aim has growUp 
giving the shape of a hve-pointed star to the plan of the 
monument. In the centre the chamber has dwindled into 
a dst ri ft long, subdivided into two unequal parts. 
To the south of the monument there b a curved line of 
&toncs> recalling a similar row in a similar position with 
respect to the CuUamore rnonument. 

The body of this Doohat cam contains a number of 
smaller cists scsittered irrfigularly through its stmcture. 
Tbb l ink^ it to a groiup of other monuments in the same 
region^ showing the same peculiarity. A cam on the 
Barr of Fintona, Co, Tyrone*** shows a central dsli with 
a ring of subsidiary dsts round the monument. 

8. But perhaps the nif^t remarkable of this group b the 
cam called Dun Rmidh, the Red Fortp near Greencastle in 
the same county.*^ Dun Ruadh consists of an earthen ring* 
XGO ft in diameter, enclosing a heap of stones built in the 
form of a riog* with an entrance having a passage into it, 
prolonged into what we may call a couple of hps in which 
we may perhaps see the last degeneration of the portico 
cam. In the body of the stone heap at least 13 small dsts 
are scattered. These have been pillaged by people looking 
for saleable antiquities: a number of food-vesseb have 
been found in them. The w'dl-known monument on the 
Mull Hill in the Isle of Man looks a$ though it had some 
kmship to this type of monument. 

9. li we call the plan of a normal horned cam * the 
Y plan 'p we could group two Y's together either by making 
the tips of the stem opposed to one another {> -<) 
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at by making the tips of the fcKrkiiig points opposed 
iO The first wc have already seen at Camagat. 
The second form niay be called the Deerpark type^ 
from the well-known moniuneTit near Sligo.** Here two 
portico tombs, one of them with a double set of chambers, 
are apposited m the manner indicated. The central space 
can hardly have been covered in any way, but we may 
assume that the burial chambers were once roofed in the 
manner already described. A mofiiJinent at Bahyglass * 
in Co. Mayo shows the same form ol plan* 

Here once more we are confronted with Mediterranean 
analogies. For a near kmship, at least in external form, 
exists between the Homed Cams of Scotland and Ireland 
on the one band, and the Tombe dci Giganti of Sardinia 
on the other. Both groups display the semidrcTilar portico, 
with an opening in the middle leading into a long rectangu¬ 
lar passage. In the Irish examples this passage is usually 
snb^vided by projecting ' pilasters ^ at mtervais, and also 
by ^s in the door, which is not the case in any of the 
Sardinian tombs of which 1 have seen the plans. 

What rem a i n s to be said about the disposal of the dead 
may be postponed to the following chapter. In cas^ of 
douht^ and much doubt still attaches to bronze-age chrono¬ 
logy, it is on the whole better to adopt a later than an 
earlier date as a working hypothesis. But much more 
intensive work n-eods to be done on the development of 
Irish pottery and other grave-goods before we can certainly 
ascribe any intcrmcats other thrtfi dolmen-sepulchres to 
their proper period in the Bronze nAge. The evidence for a 
great cl^vage in the middle of the Bronze Age has not 
hitherto receved the attention due to its importance, and 
not only discoveries of the future* but those already made 
and recorded, will have to be conridcred with that catas^ 
tiophe in view. 


II. Rock-smbfngs are found upon surfaces of rock or 

* Tbepft m fi£ty-fiv^ plaufl of thb name in Imbad, eleven ot 
which, are in Cor The eita o£ the munumemt b on th* eii- 
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dabs, or pillar-stones. Similar scribings are found in Great 
Britain, concentrated in, though not confined to, the more 
southern counties of ^tland and the more northern 
counties of England. The patlemB consist of vairous 
geometrical figures, dotted at random o™ the inscribed 
surfaces t they are in no recognizable order; no nceog- 
nirable picture of anything is to be found among them. 
We may not unreasonably conjecture (on the analogy 
of rock^-sciibings in France and Spain} that such objects 
of cult as batchet-hrads, bull-roarers, bands, lightning, the 
sun, and so forth arc suggested by some of thern r but 
only a small proportion could be explained in this way, 
and the rest remain incapable of IdeutLScation, Unintel¬ 
ligible groups of concentric drdes, with or without a 
radial line cutting across them ; cup-tnarks, z^zags, ran¬ 
dom lines—these form the majority of the figures. Spirals 
also appear, but arc uncommon, and so far as b Imowu are 
entirely confined to the northern half of the country. 
In the two stones here shown [fig, 8), one, from Donaid, 
bears a number of cup-maiics' tbe other, from Tomant, 
has concentric circles and other devices. 

We repeat—for it cannot be too strongly emphatized 
—that these symbols are scattered over the rocks and the 
■airfa res of stona which they decorate, in no apparent 
order, and with no assignable agnificance. In farf. 

’ decorate' is not the word to apply, DecomtiOT, that is, 
conscious ornamentation, almost of necessity involves^ a 
certain rhythmical repetition of the ornamental motif -. 
and the decoration of lunulae and of ornamented bronae 
hatchet-heads shows that the artists of the Halberd Age 
were quite aware of this. These random marks are no 
more a decoration of the rocks than a handful of halfpence 
flnu iT casually on a table would be a decoration of the table. 
And even if wc could extend the definition of the word 
■ decoration * ao as to include these markings, the question 
would still remain, what is the use of decorating a casual 
surface of rock? Enonnons labour must have be^ 
expended in hammering out these figures: why should 
any one take the trouble ? 
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W* find Sr reasonable answ^ to this question at the 
other ecMd of the viorid. Whai the time conies to initiate 
the boys of an aboriginal Aost^^alian coHimiinity into tuM- 
hood, one of the least dreadful of the ceremomes which 
they have to undergo is thdr instroctioii hi tribal traditions, 
which till then have been kept a secret from thcnL 
To that end diagrams are prepared with pipeclay upon 
surfaces of ground smoothed for the purpose^iagrarns 
which convey nothing to an uninstructed strsjager* but 
which for the initiaied are full of meamug. The resem¬ 
blance between these diagrams and the lock-scribinga 
found in various places in Ireland b amaaing (fig, 9)* 
There, as well as here* concentric drcles are con^icuous t 
and though they look all alike to iis, we are told that one 
group is meant to represent a well^ anoths' a tree^ another 
an emu^s egg^ and so forth, according to the esigencies 
of the story which the diagram is intended to illustrate ” 
They are not, in any sefise of the word, pictures, any more 
than the notches on an Australian inessage^ick are 
writing ; they are mere mnemonica, aiding the memory of 
the narrator and of those to whom instruction is being 
imparted. If, instead of making tempcsraiy diagrams, 
which the first shower of rain after the c^emony washes 
away* tlie sag^ of the community were to batter their 
diagimns with a sharp stone upon a surface of enduring 
rock, it would nut be many years before there would be 
os great an accumulatioa of figures as we find on some 
of the inscribed rock surfaces in our own coimlry. And 
though the details of the ^gmficance of the two groups 
of sculpture, for the initiates who fuUy understood them, 
would doubtless be very different* to us, who must be 
content to remain outside the charmed drde, there would 
seem to be sngulariy little diEefeutiation between them." 

The energy of these &rly colonists before long began to 
make itself felt in the nelghhourbig countries of Europe, 
They possessed rich stores of gold and of copper. The 
former, so far as wo can disoover* they collected from 
alluvial graves : no andent gold mines are known. The 
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latter they mined: and remains of ancient metal workings 
are known from Cos. Waterford, Kerry and elsewhere.” 
A foreign trade began to be established, and Irish goods 
began to be distributed over Northern Europe. Dis* 
tribudon maps indicate quite clearly trade routes through 
Cornwall and Brittany or the Cotentin Peninsula into 
Western France; and through Scotland to Northern Ger¬ 
many and perhaps Scandinavia. Along the latter route 
travelled the halberd, which ^ain, iike the liimda, is found 
chiefly in North Britain and is rare in South Britain : hut 
its presence in Britain is merely an incident in a trade 
with Northern Germany. There the halberd once more 
becomes naturalized, and its expansion follows along the 
same lioe of march as that of the lunula. 

But further, the distribution of flanged hatchet-he^ 
tells the same tale. It is a characteristic of the Irish 
specimens to be decorated on the blade with punched 
ornament, based upon geometrical figures in combinatioiw 
precisely sunflar to those which decorate the lunulae. This 
decoration is such a regular feature of the Irish specimens 
that it may be regarded as an Irish characteristic; and 
the rimilarity of style to the lunula decoration is further 
evidence in this direction. When, therefore, we find toob 
with such ornamentation outside Irebnd, especially as we 
find them with a distribution similar to that of the inpee 
ifM-tam lunulae and halberds, we are justified in taking 
them as additional testimony to the widespread trade 
which centred in Ireland daring the Halberd Period. 
Merchants laden with omaments, toob. and weapons in 
gold and copper, and also in bronze so soon as tin became 
a>’allable, crossed the sea to the nearest poinU of Great 
Britain, north and south. Those who landed in the south 
of the inland proceeded in a south-easterly dire^on, ^d 
once crossed the se^ on the way to the r^ions which 
we call France. Those who landed in the north of the island 
went eastward, and prejMred themselves for the longw 
voyage over the North Sea to the shore of Germany, We 
cannot tdl if they carried other merchandise besides me 
products of their metal handicrafts, nor can we tdl with 
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certainty they receiviid in exchange for their good$ 
—amber and jet possibly, bot vay likely other tbingis as 
wdl, which have not survived the corrosion o! time to 
inatract us. Certainly in the present extremely [mperfect 
state of knowledge, we cannot point to my product of 
these foreign regions as having bean imported during the 
Flalbcrd Period. 

In short, the a^’ailabk evidence gives us a favoiirable 
opinion of the energy and ejiterpcise of the population of 
Iraknd during the Halberd Period. They exploited the 
ri^tcrcefi of the country of th^ adoption, and they estab¬ 
lished foreign comrnercial relationships^ to a quite rfiniajk- 
able extent, a>nsidcrmg the inef^ency of means of 
transport, and the diffietddes and danger of the stormy 
seas. This energy they certainly owed to the cbmate of 
the time in which they lived. They belonged to the later 
stages of the Sub-Borfol or Uppi^r Fmstian Period of 
climatologists, the ^ ciimatjc optimum' of pcst-gladal 
Europe ~ a period when the atmosphere was dry and 
bracing. The old bpgs, which had bren deposited during 
the preceding Lower Turbarian Period, had become dry 
enough to support framed timber houses, like the w*eE- 
known specimen found at Drumkelin,* Co. Donegal, many 
years ago, and roadways like the elaborate specimen 
(fig. io)» of which a section was expensed in the Bog of 
Allen in 1952.** But this condition of things could not 
last for ever: the climate was deleriomting all through 
their time of occupation, and we may reasonably suppose 
that human resisting power and energy wiere dimiiiishing 
concuiTently. Never again were the external conditions of 
life destined to be so faYourablc in Ireland. Never again 
could the iuhabitants of the country command such a store 
of physical energy. The Upper Forcstian Period came to an 
end about 850 and gave place to the mobt, dammy 
climate of the or Upper Turburi&n Period, 

the epoch of the formation of the later bog leveK A new 

*So ipdt in Hteror)' to the stmctim?, bnt on tbe 

Onlfumu Maps called Dromktclaii. Eotii, atiktiy speaking, 
wnna^. 
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people, the Sword-Folk, ecLtered the country, and, m the 
fresh vigour with which they lauded, crushed the Halberd- 
Folk, But they, too, had to yield to the curse of the 
climatCj and before the Upper Turhariaia Period had come 
to an end, they had boen crashed in their turrip by a com¬ 
paratively body of iuvadei^. 

The Halberd-People^ there can be no doubt, were the 
abcdgmaJ folk wbi^ remained as the substratiun of the 
poptilation in both Ireland and Soothmd^ They were at 
a low level of dvUization when they dominated both 
countries: it was inevitable that they should go down 
before new and vigorous assailants, equipped with better 
weapons. But their latent intellectual powers wot far 
in advauce of those of all their successors r it is not unjust 
that Great Britain and Ireland should have been grouped 
together by classical writers under a name that means 
^ The Hetish IslandsIt is more than Hlsely that ruost 
of what is good in the mixed strains that now occupy both 
countries is a Pictish heritage: that most of the faults 
are due to the Celtic intrusion. The Piets were in the 
end squeezed away into a comiT of Scotland: there alone 
for a time they maintained their mdependerncc and showed 
thdr wonderful receptiveness. They rapidly assimlated 
Christianity r and with Christhmity they adopted the arts 
of Christianity and soon beat thdr teachers on theh own 
ground. Already they had high latent artistic gifts, as 
the carvings of ajirmals upon their earliest monuments 
safficdently show. To this they added the interlacemeuts, 
key-patterns and other umaments which they learnt from 
their Irish teachers, and they developed them with a 
complexity and subtlety which left thdr masters far 
behind. To name but a single instance, there b nowhere 
in all Ireland a w^ork of * Celtic ' sculpture that can stand 
comparison with the elaborately cai^^d slab at Nigg, in 
Kos^hiie. 

Further, they learnt to write, from the Irish colonists 
who came to share Scotland with them. It is unfortunate 
that the cumbssome Qgham script was the form of writing 
w‘liidi they thus acquired: but even in thdr adoption of 

r.. 
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this unadaptable signaiy they displayed thdr practicaJ 
abilities. The Ogham script is not a particularly good 
medium even for expressing the sounds of Irish ^ it was 
quite hopeless for expressing the sounds of the totally 
^^ereut Pictish language. This incompatibility the Pic- 
tish people cased by inventing new characters whkh, for 
them at least, sufficiently expressed their peculiar sounds^ 
though we anfortimateiy have no means of knovdng what 
they meant by them. 

A few short funerary" inscriptions remain in the Pictish 
region. These are the only relics whkh we possess of their 
ancient hmgiinge, except a few stray words recorded in a 
probably oorrupt form by Bede and other andent writers. 
But they am enough to show that in vocabulary and 
constmctioti it was totally dificrent from any Celtic or even 
any known Indo-European language. The genitivo rda- 
tionshJp was Indicated by the suffix the dative 
relationship by the suffix -or or -vuri the possessive 
pronouns were also indicated by suffixes, -o« for ' his % 
~€s for' herAn interpolated between the substantive 
and the suffix seems to have represented the ddhnite 
article. There was no native word for ' son' or 
' daughter': ipe, the only relationship word which we 
certainly know, appears to have been dassfficatory in its 
sense, and to have meant both ' son' and ' nephew \ 
The sforii^ reported to tts by undent writers, of the peculiar 
marital and oilier customs ol the Piets, are^ perhaps, mis^ 
undcrstandifigs and picr\*er$ion$ of the simple fact that, like 
so many otlier primitive peoples, they reckoned kinship 
on a dassiheatory rather than on a descriptive basis. 
They read like the efiorts of ^ modem colonist to extract 
cheap and easy Itta out of a black who, quite seriously, 
applies the word whose nearest English equivalent is 
'' mother ^ to a number of diffietent women In his tribe, and 
makes similar extensions of the meanings of words which, 
quite wrongly, the colonist supposes to mean specidcally 
" son ' brotherand so forth, Not till the Piets had 
learnt from Celtic missionaries a religion with the theolo¬ 
gical ooficeptioa of Faier d Filtus did thej^ find a spedjSc 
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wroid far ' son ’ to lie essential; and they adopted the 
necessary term from tbw Goid^c teachers. Hence we 
find the loan-word wuqq i ^ wine, son}, In the Pictish 
Oghams: and as though to leave no possible doubt that 
it IS a loan-word, the corresponding word for daugU^. 
which has no theological import, was borrowed, mneh 
about the same time, from the incEEaangly dominant 
Notse (daltf). That the word borrowed is mac, not map. 
incidentally shows that the chief evangeiiaing infiacnce 
radiated from the Goidelic colony in Iona, not from the 
Brythooic Cimdida Cam : a place which in recent years 
has become almost as great a nuisance in ‘ Caledoniology ' 
as was Maepherson's Ossian, a little over a hundred years 
ago I 




CHAPTER III 


THE MEN OF THE BWORD 

A FEW years it was possible to maintabi that the 
bronze-age popuLadon of Ireiaisd had been contmuous 
from first to last, riang gradually with the flowing tide 
of European dvilizadon j evDlvirg steadily from the * flat 
hatchet * stage to the stage of the ' socketed hatchet'. 
But as new facts come to lights this simple theory becomes 
less tenablfi. In the middle of the Broiize Age in Ireland 
there is a profound breach in continuity, no less real for 
all that its records, historical and archaeological, are of 
the vaguest. Nothing short of an overwhelming mvasdon 
can explain the facts | an invasion so devastating, that 
the invaders seemed very gods to the dispossessed, and as 
gods trod the soil. 

It was possible to maintaiu that the hroroe-age people 
of Ireland derived its bronze culture fundamentally from 
their Spanish homeland- This is still true in a sense, in 
that their rivals in Great Britain, the Bcakcr-People, as 
snch« nev^er made any impression upon Irish civilL^tiofl. 
Their characteristic form of pottery is practically unknown 
in Ireland, so that it was natural to infer that they never 
penetrated to the country. But the use of the beaker 
did not endure throughout the Bronze Age, e\™ in Eng¬ 
land. It disappeared early, thm^h the people associated 
with it persisted ; and it is quite pos^bk that after the 
Beaker-Folk had ceased to m^e beakers, they, or at any 
rate some closely cognate community, pressed into Ireland 
(doubtless out of Britain) and ovmtimed her people and 
^tir dvilization.^ 

It ™s possible to maintain that the bronze-age papula- 

M 
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tion of Ireland was uniformly dolichocephalic: but if is 
50 no longer. A stri kin g proporHou of the skulLs revealed, 
even in the more or less casual excavations which have 
fallen within the limits of possibility during the recent 
lean and troubled years, have been braehycephalic; and 
we have good reason to expect that when profitless political 
turmoil ceases^ and organised scientific researdt becomes 
established, the proportion will be greatly increased.* 

That such an invasion as we are now considering should 
have taken place is only too probable. A coimtry upon 
which Nature has bestowed gold, in quantity sufficient to 
make invasion worth while, is going to be invaded sooner 
dr later. This is one of the numerous laws of Nature— 
human natufe — against which Utopia-mongers are im¬ 
potent. If in addition it be really true that the auriferous 
country has been controUbg an unportant source of mineral 
supply m a rL^ghbouring r^oa, exasperation is added to 
gold-hunger. As we saw in the preceding chapts', this 
may have been the as between Ireland and the tin- 
lands of South Britain. The Halberd'Folk who coloniicd 
Ireland from Spain were a little id advice ol the Beaker- 
Folk who colonized Britain from the Rhinelajid, m laying 
hold of Cornish tin. And when the invaders of Britain 
realized this, and learnt that the gold of the land of Ireland 
was gwd, they gathered strength and carried out their 
great invasion of the latter country. 

A reminiscence of this catastrophe lived on in memory 
for generations. Warped and distorted, cut up into a 
number of iucohereDt and nititually contradictoiy folk¬ 
tales. it reached the early Christian historians of Ireland, 
who did what they could to reduce its chaos to a semWanoe 
of order* They re-modfilled it, after the manner of Fro- 
cnistes, upon a framework of chronology^ which {chiefly 
following Eusebius among ecclesiastical l^torians, though 
not in slavish reliance uyon him) they gradually built np 
from data ultiroately of Biblical origin* A student in 
search of historical actuality might reasonably complain 
that they bad better have left it alone: from his point 
of view they made a sony mess in fitting together the 
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pieces ot their puzzle. Many of them they lost, or, 
rather, had already been lost before the reinaiiider readied 
the hands of their manipulators i and in some cases^ 
perhaps^ they contrived new pieces, to fill awlca^ard 
holes in the quaint pietTUe which they produced out oi 
their material. But such disdainful criticism b not quite 
fair^ even though it contains much truth. The andent 
historians, like all of us* made mistakes: but they did the 
great service of preserving much that otherwise would 
have dlsappeaied for ever j and beneath all tlieir wdrd 
dreamland delirium we can even yet discern real, if dusivei 
truths-^ 

The history which was thus contrived has been sum- 
marized 50 often that it seems superfiuous to go over the 
well-trodden ground oece more. But the most prominent 
(eatures may be lightly touched upon, so far aa these have 
a bearing upon our present reconstmetioo. Our historians 
picture the occupation of the country as a series of inva.- 
sioDs. In this, bejmd question, they arc perfectly right. 
They b^gin before the Flood : the story of Capa and his 
companions is not the orily antediluvian mvarion of which 
they tell us: there were others, notably that of a hemine 
called Cesair* which is quite clearly one of the many 
ancient cosmogonic fiood-myths of the world, artificially 
fitted into the Biblical scheme by boldly uiuring Cesair to 
the kindred of f^oah. 

Then, after long intervals* come' Partholon ** ‘ Hemed \ 
artd the * Fir Bolg When we compare the tales told of 
these three invasions, we realbe that they are nothing 
more than three difierent versions of one story. The 
people thus variously designated occupy Ireland ; are 
much persecuted by invaders from overseas, uncanny 
demons, called " Fomorians "; and they either die of an 
armihilating plague (the partholonjans) or fiee the country 
{the Nemedians), The latter take refuge in Anglesey, in 
Britain, and in ' the Northeni Islands of Greece \ for which 
we need apt trouble to search a modom atks. Of theii 
descendants, some are enslaved by the King of Greece: 
they escape from his servitude and return to the inherit- 
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anra of their fathers under the name ' Fir Bolg The 
rest leam magic and wizardry, return to Ireland at a later 
date, oust their former kinsfalk, and under the name 
' Tuatha De Damiio' they hold the land till, in thdr 
turn, they are drivCT out by the " Children of Mil *—in 
other words, by the iron-agie inradeis* 

Critirized as a sober record of historical events, such a 
farrago would obvkmdy have neither sense nor reason. 
Bat underlying it there are grains of history, some of 
which can be isolated, and. with the help of archaeological 
evidence, can even be substantiated. We may safely 
ignore the antedilnvian stories ‘ these are either cosmo¬ 
gonic mythology pure and simple, or else they are later 
scraps of folklore, artificially projected back mto the 
primaeval tvorld. The Partholon-Neined-FirBolg legend 
meets us next: we speak in the singubir numbET. for 
these three groups of stories* as we have seen* are in 
essence but one^ They stand appropriately at the b^in- 
nmg of the tale., even before the goi^: for they are un* 
doubtedly a reminiscence of the Halberd-FoUc. The last 
of these three names mmi not be translated ■ Belgae \ 
as has sometimes been done. It means * Men of Bags 
and its most reasonable explanation reveals the people so 
designated as wemers of breeches* 

One tale, less extravagant than that which iatrcduces 
ns to the ’ Northern Islands of Greece ", makes the Fir 
Bolg avoid oppresaon by a flight to Aran* to Islay, and 
to other inlands on the outskirts of the British ArdiipeJago-. 
Here at once we see an explanation, which is actually 
given ti$ in thi$ story — and the only reasonable e 3 cplana* 
tion available-—of the most pcrple^dng buildings in Ire¬ 
land : namely, the colossal stone fortifications in the Wesl^ 
which are especially conspicuous upon those very Aran 
Islands.* On those barren rockSj, peopled by a fblk who 
retained a primitive simplicity until thdr exploitation in 
recent years by tourist agendes, we are taught to see the 
last refuge of a disinherited people, where the Men of the 
Halberd, driven out by the Men of the Sword, made thrir 
last despairing stand. I^tccted behind the great walls 
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which they buiit for themselves, they mansged at least 
to keep body and sool together, on the bleak and eooaomic* 
ally Unattractive islands which aOorded them an asylum 
(fig- “)■ 

The ioi'asioii of the * wizards ’ who dUpossessed the 
Men of the Halberd was so overwbdnung, as we have said, 
that it seemed a thing supeniatiiral. History has here 
been thickly overlaid with folklore, with myths derived 
from andent legends of the antagonisms of light and 
darkness, of good and of evil, so that practically nothing 
of mere mtmdane afiairs is le(t> A i^ieogmia ha^ been 
sabstitnted for a sordid stoiy of piracy. The very name 
given by the historians to the invaders—' People of the 
god, [son] of [the earth-mother] Dana,'—ascribes to them 
a divini^. The archaeologist must here fill the gaps , 
for the historians cannot produce a single historical record, 
in the strict sense of the term. 

According to the explanation here adopted, the enomi' 
ons forts of the Aran Islands are silent but eloquent wit^ 
nesses to the terror inspired by the Sword-Men. WTio 
could have thought it worth while thus to fortify a group 
of barren rocks, miles out to sea ? No one : except people 
who feared that, even there, ruthless, gold-greedy plun¬ 
derers might find them out. The old stories of how the 
Nemedians and the Fir Bolg—riu essence one and the same 
people fled to certain istandg and there in desperation 
* dug themselves inin an all but literal application of 
the old saying ' Between the devil and the deep sea *— 
these must be essentially true: for the forts stand to this 
day. impressive witnases to their truth. II those mighty 
wans had proved unavailing to keep out the invaders, 
armed with their inesistiblf! glaives, the refugees w-ould 
have had no prospect other than to be hurled, over the 
towering cliffs of their idand sanctuary at the end of the 
world, into the boundless, fathomless ocean. 

These forts, then, are the testimony of the invaded to 
the might of the invader. To balance this testimony and 
to confl™ it. the self-glorification of the invader has found 
expression in gigantic ttunuli, such as those ia the Valley 
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of tie Boyne, These tombs, like the Pyramids to which 
in details they bear a strildnn resemblance, are 

obviously the fruit of the fiat of autocrats who have 
enslaved the dwellers in large areas of territoTy. They 
tell us of a social order quite different from that which 
we envisage among the Halberd-Folk, 

The latter formed amorphous groups of units, e^h 
established in its own self<entred village community, with 
its own head man to rule it and to direct its affairs, ’When 
one of these w«e/<ts died, those who had served him 
during life, and now feared him all the more in that he 
bad entered the number of the gods, of their own good 
will funned themselves into gangs of labourers, and erect^ 
a great tomb to honour him—and to shut him in. This 
tomb, whose ooverlcss skeleton we call a dolmen, was a 
spontaneous expression of fear, reverence, honour, affec¬ 
tion, or whatever other emotion the departed may have 
inspired in bis own little domain. 

But in contrast with the individualistic dolmens and 
their purely local interest, the sc^ order, of which the 
great tumnli are the expression, is based on a centralizied 
and widespread tyranny. They must have made to 
order: not in the sense in which we use this expressron 
in reference to a suit of dothes, ivhich is paid for with 
an agreed sum of money! but in the manner of the Egyp* 
tian pyramids to which we have just compared them, 
maH,. to the order of tyrannical Pharaohs, Such a mon¬ 
arch commandeers the available activities of a kingdom, 
and (except perhaps for )ust enough provision to keep 
his wretched serfs alive) be makes no return whatsoever. 
Without knowing how many labourers were acti^y 
employed, or the distance from whindi they were obliged 
to carry the material, it would be impossible to calculate 
exactly how much time the building of such a structure 
as the turn "In now called Sew Grange would occupy. 
I have made a very rough estimate that the weight of 
its matrtiak may be about 50,000 tons; and when we 
reoollKt that when completed it was covered with a sur¬ 
face layer of blocks of quarte, the nearest natural source 
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of which b about thirty away, rcaE^ dearly that 
the tomb mi£st have been a long timer perhaps many 
j'ears, a-bnildingr and must have beeo made under the 
auspices of its first owner; not hastily run upp like an 
ordinary dobnen-tumtiluSp which willmg hands could 
readily erect in the few days intmnening between the 
death and the mterment. 

Moreover! the builder of New Grange looked forward to 
leaving successors who would have an equal right with 
himself to Interment Lnsiile it after death, and who were 
expected to have su&deut power during life to protect it 
from violation. Otherwise he would not have left it and 
its treasures with a vtilnerahle eutrance passage. It 
notp like the dohnen-tummlip a single grave* made once 
for all for a single man : it was a common sepulchre, 
which was to bold the ashes of members of a $peeial family 
or caste* Spczitanccus loyalty to an individual is one 
thing: enforced loyalty to a caste or a dynasty is quite 
another^ and the establishmeoi of mdk a caste indicates, 
of absolute necessity, a complete change in sodal organiza- 
tioD* 

The sculptured stones contained within these chambers 
tell the same story. The more often these mounds are 
v^ted—and the present writer may fairly claim to have 
visited them more often than most people—^the more does 
the condutiou appear inevitable that these stones vpere 
never intended for the place where they are now fouml 
The sculpture was certnmiy executed before the building 
of the chambers, and with no reference to their decora- 
tion. We can find it built in* in places where it is almost 
completely hidden. There is no regularity* order, or 
rhythm in the arrangeineat of the designs inside the 
chambers. At least one of the decorated stones in New 
Grange has been broken to make it fit the place wfiere 
the builders de^ed to set it—breaking the ornamental 
pattern also* Thb fact is sufikient to negative the expkna- 
tiou of these hidden sculptures which 1 was formerly »» rii n w1 
to give, namely* that they were magical In purpose, and 
might possihly have been expected to work their magic 
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all the better if they were xmseen and so milikdy to 
be met by counteracting magic, A simpler explanation 
would be, want of {orethought in correlating tbe work of 
a number of stone-cutters, each engaged in preparing 
decorated stones lor the monument. But that explana^ 
tion will not fit some cases where there b evidence of a 
change, not only of plan, but of technique, in the decora- 
tion I indicating that the stone had been used at difieient 
stages of artistic e^^olutioup and therefore in dificrenl 
generations. 

Nothing will satisfactorily fit these facts but the con¬ 
clusion that the tyrant who, for hb own glory and the 
glory of hb heirs* forced the enslaved Halberd-Folk to 
build the sepulchre which was to be his ciemal habitation, 
went so far as to compel bb serfs to violate the tombs 
of their own fathers, and to appropriate as mere bufiding- 
stone the memorial gmve-marks upon which had b«n 
impressed their traditional religious syiubob or totem- 
signs- In fact, wc must conclude that the cemetery on 
which there now stands a muuber of small burial-mounds, 
and these three great royal mounds, was^ originally a forest 
of large memorial blocks of carven stones; and that these 
were all forcibly appropriated by the builders of New 
Grange and of the other gr&at tumuli p It b possible, 
indeed probable, that from time to time s>unbols were 
added to the stones after they had been set in thdr new 
position and adapted to their new use- But wc repeat— 
the vast tttajority of the sadptiirings were never meant 
for the place where now we find them. 

These chambered cams have been desenbed so often 
that a brief general account of them is ah that b here 
necessary,* As a rule (though not invariably) they are 
situated in elevated positions* where they are vbible over 
a wide area. Doubtless thb is mtentional: like the hill^ 
top shrines which are so conspicuous a feature of Pales- 
tiniau scenery, they are placed as naonuments to which 
honour can be paid from a Long distance; as landmarlcs 
and as centres of local cult. The chambers (fig- I3) were 
built of liurge stones* closely act together on end. and 
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roofed with slabs. Ualika the dolmen chambers of the 
eajUer people, the roofs did not, as a tnle, eonsist of one 
large slab only : th^ were several, overlapping each other 
after the fashion of the slates of a roof, though laid hat, 
not on a sloping base: or, to be more e^act, propped up 
by smaller padciiig-storijes to a slightly oblique position, 
slo^ng downward toward the outside of the ebamben 
Obviously the purpose of the slope was to cany away 
rainwater^ and so to prevent it from flooding the chamber 
beneath. The entrance-parage was constructed in the 
same way—two paraUel rows of stones on end, supporting 
a roqf of flat slabs. The chambers bavtng been buitt,H the 
outline of the proposed cam was laid out with a ring of 
large boulders ; and then stones were heaped up within 
the ring, till the entire structure was covered over. The 
opening at the outer end of the passage was closed with 
ston(!s which could be removed when it was necessary to 
enter the chamber to deposit a fresh interment- 

This entrance is usually low, and the passage, at Imt 
at its outer end, is often uncomfortable and awkward to 
penetrate. It widens inward ■ but usually the transidon 
to the comparative spadousness of the thamber itsdf is 
made abruptly, by an inner doorway and jambs. As a 
rule, the burial-chamber is of a roughly circular or oval 
plan, and around it there is ranged a series of recesses, 
no doubt intended for the reception of the buried dead 
themselves, and whatever deposits the survivors placed 
with them- 

Cemeteriea of such chambered f^rus exist on Carrow^keel 
Mountain, Co. Sligo, excavated by the Royal Iri^ Academy 
in 1911^ already referred to in the previous chapter; at 
Lochexew, Co. Meath (a series of about twenty-five such 
monuments, now much T^iecked, and remarkable for the 
gMt series of carved slabs which have been mcorporated 
in their structure) : at Btugh mr Boinns cm the Boyne, 
about five miles from Drogheda; and individual sped- 
rnCTTs exis t on Xnocknaroa Mountain (an enormous carn,i 
dominating a wide area, and tradition^y connected with 
Queen Medb), on several ol the Dublin and VViddow 
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MofintaiiB^ and in some otlier places as vreW. It b s^- 
gestive tlmt the majority of these monumetits are situ¬ 
ated in the region behind the vulnerable gap which faces 
Britain. It b also significant that while a number of 
the Carrowkeel series was found intact by the Royal Irish 
Academy excavatois^ there was among them one dohnen 
of the earlier type, and this had been vmcked by plun- 
derers+* 

The finds in the Carrowkeel cams were interesting but 
scantyn. No metal was deposited with the dead* The 
bodies were nortually bumt> and reduced to fine ash, but 
there were one or two groups of bones bdonguig to persons 
who had been buned. The ashes were in a few cas® 
deposited in pottery vessels, all of them " food-ves9eb ^ 
not the large ciaerary urns; but as a rule they were merely 
placed upon fiat stones of about the sise of a child’s school 
slate, which were piled up within the burial-recesses, A 
few beads and pendants of limestone and pins of bone, 
all Intrinsically worthless, were the only gifts left for the 
dead, as wdl as the inevitable smooth quarts pebbles 
which, whatever they may mean, are a coustant feature 
of bronze-age iuterments^ Some sherds of tte bowl^^ 
shaped vessels with impressed dots, characteristic of the 
Halberd-People, showed that the two civilizations over¬ 
lapped at the time when these mounds were erccled* 
This was also indicated by the long cam with homed 
ends, described above, page 44 p evidently a reminis^^ce 
of the homed barrow of the Halberd-People. It was a 
late, degenerate example i the horus were badly built 
withotit reg n lT^r shape, and there was qo doorway m the 
portico which they formed* In all other respects the 
architecture and contents of its chamber conformed to 
that of the chambers in the circular mounds. 

There is also one long mound, not yet investigated, in 
the series of bmial tumuli in the cemetery ^«i Brugh 
na Bomne, whidi includes New Grange. This important 
burial-place stands upon a tongue of land about thrw 
miles long and one mile across* formed by a long tod 
of the River Boyne. At its entrance, as we approach tt 
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from tbe moutli of the river, there is an enonnoii$ drcular 
cndosnre sormunded by a single earthed Hus may 

be a fortification of some kind: but it is equally Ukdy 
to be a sort of amphitheatrep the scene of the ceremoDies 
which must certainly have taken place at the buiiai of 
important personages. It may further be suggested that 
this is tbc structure to which the name Brugh #fd 
* Palace of the Boyne properly attaches. Such a name 
obviously is more suitable for a building of the kind than 
for either a cciuetery or a buriaJ-motmd; but it is often 
applied indifferently to the whole group of burial-places 
in the area or, specifically, to New Grange* the largest 
mound in the series. 

Once againp New Grange has been described so often 
that it is unnecessary to describe it again in detail. Let 
it suffice to say that it is a huge pile of stoni^ practically 
circular on plan^ covering about an acre of groundp and 
something over 40 ft high. It is sarrouiided with a aide 
of large standing atones, w^hich* if the intercolumniatiou 
was uniform throughout, must origmaliy have been 
about thirty-five in number; but only twelve remain. 
Another standing stone was erected on the smnmit, and 
yet another inside the burial chamber : these were in 
existence down to the eighteenth century^ but are no 
longer to be seen, 

Round the foot of the mound there is a kerb of flat 
slabs^ about 5 ft in breadth and 10 ft, more or in 
length. These are set up on their tong^ edges, touchmg 
one another end to end-—or at least they were originally 
so set. bat the pressure of the great weight of material 
behind them has thrown many of theiii out of plumb and 
out of alignment. There seem to be about 100 of th^ 
stooeSp most of which, at the moment of writicig, arc buried. 
A trench was run about half round the mound some years 
ago. and exposed such of these slabs as lay ia its course. 

Three of these slabs are v«y daborately decorated_ 

one at the entrance; one diametrically opposite to the 
entrance ; and a third which, so far as can be determmed 
at presentp appears to have no reladou to any interior 
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structure. Of the rest> about one-balf of the slabs, which 
were exposed m die excavation^ were fotmd to bear 
scribings of the sipiplest kind—on one stone a on 

another a sprain and so on. As a decoration of the great 
bnnal-^otind nothing more pointless or nndignified could 
be conceived; it would have been better to have left 
them in their tinadomed sunpHcity. But we suggest that 
each of these may have once marked a grave* and that 
the zigzag or spiral would have told a contemporary 
passer-by all that he needed to know about the dead man 
underneath^ So far as the present writer b concerned, 
the results of this partial and preliminary excavation 
strengthened him in the view that the stones were collected 
by the builders on the spot, horn the graves of an 
earlier people. Indeed* there b actually one stone remain' 
ing* in a fidd dose to New Grange* which escaped noUcep 
and still appears to serve its original purpose as a grave* 
mark; it is decorated with spirals bi\A other geometrical 
patterns. We may however quite reasonably admit that 
it was the great ^boration of the carving on the stone 
at the entrance which led to its having been selected for 
the podtiou which it rtow occupies. 

The entrance to New Grange faces south-east pooking 
outward) and gives access to a passage about 3 It wide 
and 62 ft long, formed of two rows of upright stones 
supporting horizontal slabs. This roof is very irregularly 
constructed, the height of the pas^e junging at random 
between 4 ft 6 tn. and 7 ft 10 in. according to Coffey's 
tneasurements. On both sides there are $tozies* some of 
which bear ornament; these are interspersed without any 
regularity among stones which am perfectly ph^. It 
b evident that die builders have laboured to bring the 
stones to a true face by poddng over the whole surfaced 
and here and there a stone can be found bearing faint 
traces of ornament, rigzags and the like* partly effaced 
by the pocking process — a further proof ol the secondary 
use of the stones, and the obsolete nature of the ornament 
which they bear. The right-hand |amb of the entrance 
to the chamber itself has upon it a remarkable series of 
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shallot' horiioiital gpxy/ts, whieh look as tlioiigli they 
had been cut to deface some symbol offensive to the later 
bmldere. There is a similar grooved stone on the same 
fide, about the middle of the passage. 

Kothing new tan here be said about the bmial-chamber, 
with its three grave-recesses, and its omamented stones 
scattered at random round the lower part of the walls. 
There is only one ornamented stone in the domed super- 
structure. 

It may be noted that the sister mound of Dowth, a 
mile or so away, had also not impruhably a ring of stand¬ 
ing stones around it^ wtuch have been smashed up to 
provide building material for a little late mediaeval church 
in the immediate neighbonrhoexL 

These tumuli are the monuments of the nders. Only 
the highest aristocrats w'ere in a positiun to have such 
grandiose tombs erected* The coenmon people, Sword- 
Folk and Halberd-Folk, had to be content with lowlier 
obsequies. Simple burial was doubtless frequently re¬ 
sorted to, with or without associated grave-goods : but 
in the soil of Ireland such a burial could hardly have the 
smallest chance of preservation. Even the bones rot away 
to nothing in its hmiud dimate. Cist-burials, where the 
enclosing stones keep the depost from direct contact with 
the corroding earth, are more likely to retain some instruc¬ 
tive imterial j and we may mention as of cspedal interest 
the dst found at Keehogue, Co. Meath, in which a flexed 
body with a food-vessel was discovered a massively 
built dst spedaliy noteworthy for its ' craxy-paving * floor 
of irregularly shaped fi^t stones (fig. £3). This inhuma¬ 
tion intmnent was part of a cemetery iu which the major¬ 
ity of the bcMjies had been burnt, forming an ' Uru-fidd" 
that yielded some exceptionally fine pottery. Other * Um- 
fields ‘ have been found at Ballon Hill, Co. Carlow, and 
at DremnatiUy in the nciglibotirhood of Omagh, Co. 
T^Tone j and doubtless there are many more awaitipg an 
invcsti^tion which, it is to be hoped, will be more thorough 
and sdentiflc than that accorded to the two places last 
named.^ The Keenogue oemetery was carefully examined 
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on bebalf ol tlie National Museum by Dr. Mahr* and the 
ct^ mentioned above, ^ith its coutmts, has been recou- 
stituted in the Museum. 

A buiiai at Bmibrosna, Co. Westmeath* wiuch was 
Kcavated by Miss Ruby Murray and the present "ftTiterj 
threw some light on bronze-age customs and manners in 
the presence of the mystery ol death. The construction 
consisted of a well-built but vciy small cist in the heart 
of a low mound. There were two small food'vessela in the 
cist* lymg 00 their sides* and evidently deposited empty ; 
the bones of a single individual: and a couple of Amai j 
beads of jet^ The bones were not burnt, but they were 
all smashed into fragments, many of them not larger than 
a shilling: most of the fragments were in^de the dst, 
but some of them were lying outside, covering the lowest 
of several large stones which were piled, one on top of 
the other, over the mouth of the cist. And on some of 
these bone fragments were bronae staing such as could 
have been produced only by long-contmued contact 
between the bone and a bracelet; but the most cardul 
search and sifting failed to reveal the slightest of 
such an ornament or of any other, with the exception of 
the two beadSi There was ca^ainly no bronze in tbe 
cist, and never bad been. 

The only explanation that seemed to fit the facts was 
as foDows. The dead m an must have received a temporaiy 
burial sojnewhere* the body being deporitod w^earing the 
omaments which had decorated it during life: bronze 
bracelets, a jet necklace, and quite possibly gold adorn¬ 
ments as well* It lay long enough for the fiesh to decay 
and to mingle with the surrounding earth, and for the 
bones to rot. Then, for some reason* it was re-interred 
in the motind. The cast provided w^ould have been too 
small to hold even a crouched infant's body: but it is 
big enough to bold the ctushed fragments of rotted bones, 
earned from the first bimal in sartrig or baskets. Some 
sninial bones, which happened to have been in the e^tb 
where the man was first buried, were aeddentafiy trans¬ 
ferred along with them: the antmai^a could not possibly 
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hgiye made tlieir wy ^ve belwcen tlie closc-fittiug ston^ 
of the dst. and even if they had done so, their skeletons 
would have reniaiixed entire. And lurthef,, the ' resurrec¬ 
tion men' who transferred the bones Tnost have appro* 
priated the ornaments^ They did not notice the twu 
beads, which had slipped wi^ the bone fragments into 
one of the sacks^ nor yet the bronze stainSi which remained 
for somewhere about three thousand yem^ to testify 
against their act of sacrilegep That they realisdi that 
they were committing a dangerous crime against a vin¬ 
dictive ghost is suggested by the cans which they took to 
close him in. Not one* but half a doseti large Sag-stones 
were laid over the ciat. After the first of these had been 
placed in positipa, a straggler arrived with another lot of 
bona fragments from the nowHumptied grave. As the cist 
had already been dosed* these were sprinkled over the 
stone cover* and then the other covers were laid down on 
top of them and the grave-mound dosed instill the day 
came for the revelation of guilty secrets J * 


There are two cliief classes of Megalithic monuments in 
Ireland: dolmens, and the varions combLnatLons of stand¬ 
ing stones. The formef we have assigned to the Halberd* 
People. Single standing stones may belong to any period 
whatsoever i they ser\'e a variety of purposes* but have 
up di'^mgiiS^hing mark of d^te or of the racial connerions 
of those responsible for their erection. But groups of 
standing stones* (specially those tanged in drdes, have a 
specihe character, and presumably belong to a specific 
stage of the bistoiy. 

A drde of standing stones is a conspicuous adjunct to 
New Grange : and a very definite tradition of the use of 
these mormments lasted into histone times, a fact which 
suggests that they could ^dly have had an origin in 
very remote prehistoric ages^ Stone dxdes arc not very 
conspicuous features of the Irish landscape: probability 
favours their ascription to invaders from South Britain* 
where this t3rpe of monument is frequent, where indeed 
some of the greatest examples in eadstence are to be found. 
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This involves the altribution of tfie Stcsn^ Circles to the 
Sword-^FolJfp not to the dplll}ell-bllildiIl^g Halberd-Folk. 

It is iiot, however, free from difficultyp inasnmeh as# in 
England, the bronze-age seolptured symbols which in the 
preoedieg chapter wc have asagned to the Halberd-Folfc 
are found in assodatioa with stone drdes: the Calder 
Stones near Liverpool, and the Penrith Circle {' Long Meg 
and her Daughters') arc examples. But on the other 
hand the surfacc-pocking teduuqne of stoneniressing links 
New Grange and Stonehenge closely together i and on the 
whole this view of the chronology h the simpissst. It 
does not follow that ^ignm^nts are necessaiily to be 
ascribed to the later people - indeed it is not improbable 
that they are not> and that whatever (presuroably reli¬ 
gions) purpose was served for the Sword'-Folk by stone 
circles was ftiiMed for the carber Halherd-Folk by the 
alignments. Both dasses of mnnuinent are Illustrated in 

fig. 14- 

A stone circle i$ a stmetnre which consists of (x) a ring 
of pillar-stones—the number of these is apparently im¬ 
material—set on end and sidosmg a drcular spaeep atid 
(2} a soUtary stone outside the drde. Soxnotimes, but 
raiel}", there is more than one outside stone : occasionally 
the stone is not outside but inside the circle. No rule 
can be diseovered prescribiug the distance of the outride 
stone from the drcle, or its compass-bearings relative 
thereto. 

A legend of St* Patrick appears to enshrine an authentic 
memcffy of the purpose of these moiiiainents. The saint, 
in his peregrination through Ireland, came to the plain 
called Mag SUchi, * the plain of prostrationsupon whidi 
stood what was describe as ' liie tdng-idol of Ireland ' ; 
whose personal name is variously given as * Crom Cruaich ' 
or * Cerm Cruaich % These names are most probably nick- 
tinmes, given in scorn by the Christian writer : they long 
survived as' Raw Head ^ and ‘ Bloody Bones ^ • in nursery 
folklore* The kmg-idoL is described as being of goidp 

* A cif Grom (vtklcli EDAy * niafgijC: 'Ji eoa- 

lused with mdmk^ * a. beme 
6 
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which we need aot take literally, though it h quite within 
the bounds of possibility that it was gilded: and rotand 
it were twelve subordinate deities of stone—that is, not 
decorated with gilding, though th^ may have been 
painted. To this being human sacrifices were offered 1 
and m holy zeal the ^lint destroyed the monument .■ The 
constant tradition, told in Ireland as well as in England, 
of dances in connexion with these strtictunss, seems to 
preserve a reminiscence of tlie rites which were there 
performed. We are told that the stones were criginally 
persons, who were turned into stone because they danced 
a profane or unproper dance, or because they danced upon 
a Sunday. The outer stone, in such tales, h identified with 
the piper who supplied the music. 

There are not many Irish stone chdes calhng for special 
note in a general purview like the presenti An ^tensive 
group of structures of this kind is to be found in the lands 
snrroundiiig the lake called Loch Gur, some eight miles 
northward from Kilmallock* in Co. Limerick. Among 
them is one stnjctorc (here illustrated), not strictly a stone 
circle, but rather a dreukr sp^ sunk in the summit of 
a mound, and havii^ a numb^ of stones lining its sides, 
with larger stones inlersperscd.* Such an enclosure 
might well have been an " oicbestra \ in the Greek sense 
of the word—^a place for ritual dances. The number of 
antiqulries that have been found in the waters of Loch 
Gur strongly suggest that for some reason this little lake 
was sacxed, and the recipient of votive gifts. 

Another stone circle of interest stands at Drumbeg, near 
Glandore, Co. Cork ; this has the peculiarity of being 
the only drde outside the Aberdeenshire area displaying 
the chmacteristic * recumbent stone ‘ of that region. The 
existence of this one specimen of a peculiar and very 
localised type of stone drde, far away fcuro the region 
to which it is otherwise pecuMar, cannot be without dgni- 
ficarvee: but there is not yet sufficient knowledge of this 

* it thpuld be obsen-ed thal thia moaiuneiit has andergoafl a 
oertaib amcMiut of rcsUwiLtkiti, to what extent iA hcfI qinte dear. 
Sr Sir Bertmm WiadXe^ft Tcfm^ to in the notes. 
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obscure period availabk to enable os to detemune what 
that signiheance may be. 


A^Tiether the pentarchle di\igioii of the country or 
was not established^ in a rudintentary /orm^ during the 
Halberd Pmod^ it may be taken as certain that it was 
the basis of government during the Sword Periods The 
country was divided into five independent kingdoms, cor¬ 
responding more or less to the provinces of Ulster, Connacht, 
Mujisteri and North and South Leinster. On the throne 
of fsach of these kingships there sal a despotic priest'Idng, 
whose godhead gave a superhunian sanction to the terrors 
which he impressed upon his subjects. Only thus could 
the kings of North Ldnster summon a whole province: 
to build their tremendoua tomb-sanctuaries- These mon- 
arebs, who had established themselves at Tara, a sanctuary 
of unknown antiquity, appear to have assumed autociatic 
poweirs beyond tbeir brethren : later, when attempts were 
made to bring the whole island under one kingp it was the 
palace sanctuary ol Tara which was the centre of ambiriom 
The king reigned there as tlie incarnation of a storm-and- 
vegetation god, whose presence secured good harvests and 
equable weather : his breach of the tabus which hedged 
his divinity, his lack of acceptability for one reason or 
another to the gods, was foQowed by failure in the har¬ 
vests of sea and land, stumis, blights, and pestilences. 

Tlius, certain apparently inrignificant facts* first ob¬ 
served by Walther Bremer—who, during the short nine 
months which Fate permitted him to control the National 
Collection of Irish Antiquities, made an indelible impres¬ 
sion on the study of Irish Archafiolpgy— acquire a momen¬ 
tous importance. There is a sudden halt, about the middle 
of the Bronze Age i a dislocation in the continuity of 
civilization^ After this, previous conditions are rev^^ed. 
Ireland has been an exporter: now she becomes an im¬ 
porter* She no longer holds a dDminating position in the 
development of Nottb European culture: she becomes a 
learner, not a teacher. While pcsssibly l«s rmportanee 
may be attached now th^n formerly to the Montelius 
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d35£dGi::a.tioii of bronifr-age mateial into five more or lisss 
rigid pigeon-holes, it is si convenieiit method of stating the 
that Montelius's Fourth Period has practically no 
independent existenoe in Ireland. 

The more closely these facts are corisideredj, the mcsire 
dearly are they seen to be the straws which indicate the 
blowingH not of a wind but of a tornado. They speak of 
a destroying tn^'arion by hosts from oversea—beyond all 
reasonablt doubt froin Britain—and a consequent destruc¬ 
tion of the ci\ilization, such as it was, of the Halberd- 
People- 

The technical sldlJ, which the Halberd-P^ple had 
acquired during their domination of the country, was 
pnised into the service of thdr new mastersj. and appHed 
to the manufacture of new types of objects^ based upon 
foreign models. The socketed hatchet-head was certainly 
imparteth for it shoiA^ no evidence of local evolution: $o» 
onquestionablyi were the spear-head* of which some beau- 
tilul examples have been found in the country, and the 
sword. The spear-head is a deiivation from the dagger, 
and needs the intermediate tanged dagger of the 
called by the name of ' Arretcm Down ^ to explain its 
evolution : as this is not an Irish form, the evolution must 
have taken place out^de the country. The socketed 
hatchet-head usually betrays its origin by having curv ed 
lines upon it, derived from the outimes of tlie flanges of 
the * winged hatchet-head ‘ out of which it has developed : 
as these are not found in Irish spedmens, the davdopiiLent 
must have taken place elsewhere, and the Irish spedmeas 
must have been modelled upon importations which did 
not happen to display this rharactemtic. That the 
objects, once made, were imitated locally thm can be 
no question: it is amply proved by the moulds in stone 
or in clay which have come to light in various places 
throughout the country. 

Even in gold-work, whidi of all branches of industry 
might have been e?p^ed to preserv'e native traditions 
of craftmianship, there is an abrupt introduction of a 
fordgii technique—repousse ornamentation. The goxget5> 
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with circular discs attached to thdr tips,* and the bowl, 
long ago tost* found on the Devil's Bit Mountain and once 
celebrated as an * Ancieiit Irish Crown are not works 
executed in a native stykj thongfi the artificers who manu¬ 
factured them may have been Jiatives. Their ornamenta¬ 
tion, wonderfully well-executed combmations of minute 
knobs^ made by hammering sheet gold into the hollows 
of a mould* links them to the obiects from the gold-find 
at Messingierk in Germany. The actual forms are not 
Gemanic; they are based on the native traditions of 
the lunula and the round-based pot, examples of which 
were doubtless common enough to serve as modds. But 
the techuii^tie and the ornamentatioii are certainly foreign, 
and the usurpation of this important element in the native 
civilization is one more indication of the subjection of the 
countr>^ to foreign domination and influence. 

Against these we cannot set a single export, except 
perhaps in one department only, where Ireland seems to 
have succeeded in maintainiiig a monopoly* The large 
curved biunre trumpets, belonging to the very end of the 
Bronze Age> which have been found over a wide area, in 
Europe, appear to he oi Irish manufacture. In Europe 
the are made singly—one trumpet here, one there¬ 
in Ireland* they are found in groups* apparently relics 
of the stocksdn-trade of artificers.^* But apart from 
these objects, the thri\^ export trade, and the cultural 
domination which the Haiberd-Peoplc Iiad enjoyed* were 
destiojTd. 

The Sword-people had come with an invincible energy,, 
and had subdued the land to tbemsdves. They hadi 
established a complete social system, and had built thdr 
vast tumuli. But they reckoned without the dimatc. 
It was deteriorating annually during the whole time of 
thdr occupation, sapping their vitality, and redudng them 
to impotence- After building New Grange ih^ never did 
anything else ^ tlieir stone circles are trumpery afl^* In 

* Tht Am ^pedmoQ here iUustnit^ (fif, 15}, (lisKTuwd in 
ii eapedolly nsmarkiiijis te the ddiiatc i.tllcbli 3 $ with wirw 
wltEEfEby the diKs ^eettred m the body tha tgn arnm t. 
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comparison with those still extant in the land of their 
origin. The dimate had not quite reached its worst when 
the Iron Men came in their tumi that was to happen 
somewhere about 150 years later. But it had. already 
done its worst upon the Men of the Sword, and proud, 
savagOj uncultured bnUies though they wi», they collapsed 
before the untainted blood of the small body of invaders 
who next appear on the stage. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE MEN OF IRON 

Os'CE again, the fatal curse of the gold-fields threw Ireland 
into confusion- The Men of the Sword had ttimcd the 
world of the Halberd-Folk upside down, to compass their 
possession- But the doom of the Sword-Men had been 
writ one day, centuries before, in some fai-oS land: when 
a meteor fcU, and when an unknown genios discovered that 
it contained a strange metal which. * after much toil *, as 
Homer expresses it. could be worked into serviceable 
weapons. Bronze swords could subdue the trumpery 
halbori: but bronze cannot stand against iron. ’ Son of 
All', said an Arab chid to another, who dropped his 
useless lance before the cannon of Napoleon, ' dost ihou 
yield to these Udidfils ? ' ' The Son of Ali cannot swim in 
Hell with a sticksaid the other. Even so might the 
humbled tyrants of the Sword-People hasw expressed their 
rerignation, as they fell before the dasbuig iron blades of 
the tall, fair-haired newcomers, who landed one fateful 
day in or about the fourth century B.c. And the' sword of 
lightthe possession which made the giants of the fairy¬ 
tales invindhle, was added on that day of strife to the body 
of foUdore which, in future years, Sword-Folk slaves were 
to teach to the children oommitted by their conquers to 
their diarge. For the giant, in spite of hb brutality and 
cutuiing, is always defeated in the end t the hero, the 
little man, always succeeds in stealing the sword ol light, 
and in cutting oH its lawful owner's head. The children, 
pretty innocents, never dreamt that the slaves who 
fashioned for their amusement these delightftd tales out 
of the common stock of folklore, were uttering dark parables 

75 
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—outlets for die hopeless hatred of a slave. The ogre with 
the mviodble sword the onini|K>tent lord and master 
whom the childrea called ^ father': the diminutive hero 
was the squat-%ajicd slave's conception of himself, forced 
to tasks, which, if not so outrageously iropossible as the 
stories represented, were no less gallmg and repugnant: 
while the princess wiiom the hero carried off in the end— 
she stood for the children themselves, over whom the shL\*e 
gloated ghoulishly even as he bespeHed them with his 
imaginings. 

This invasion introduces us Inunediately to that night¬ 
mare of ethnology, archaeology»and, we may add, politics, 
the Cdtic problem. Was this invaaon a' Celtic " mvasiou ? 
And what Is the meaning of tliis question ? 

The word ' Celtic' Is derived from Greco-Latin literary 
soorcesj and presumably came to the writers who have 
recorded it^ by some now irrecoverable channel, from cer¬ 
tain of the people so destgnated. But we cannot read into 
it any more than a vague geographical signihcaiic& For 
the andent writers it meant nothing more than the bar- 
baiians who lived in certain regions of Central and Korthem 
Europe. The ejctraordinary contradictions between the 
statements about the CeltSj made hy diSeront andent 
writers, are enough to show the misty lack of sdence in 
their use of these and si milar quasl-ethnlc terms: ^ such 
words are void of scientific significance, and incapable ol 
conveiring any exact ethnological information 

In the regions which ' Cdte ^ are said to have inhabited, 
linguistic survivals such as plac£-names show that language 
of a certain dearly defined group were spoken, for which 
languages the name " Celtic ’ may be appropriately usecL 
They belong to the Indo-European family, and are dis- 
tingiiished from other branches of that family by certain 
peculiarities, notably the total rejection of the sound of P. 
This happens with the mechanical r^ularity of a typescript, 
executed on a machine in which that letter happens to be 
broken t and it may well have had a mechanical cause. 
Posably the prehistoric people, among whom these lan¬ 
guages first b^an to devekjp, matHated thdr teeth (like 
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the Aboriginal Austiraliaiifl) or ther Ups (Uke the EotocnJos) 
in such a way as to render difficult or inipossiblfi the 
pronundation of a voiceless labial sound. However that 
may be^ one subdivision of the family afterwards recovered 
the sound of P, as an equivalent of the primitive Indo- 
European Qp while the other subdivision kept the Q : 
thereby introducing the further complication of P-CelLs 
(BrythoniCp VVeLih) and Q-Celts (GoiddiCj Irish). 

No one kfwws where these languages originated It has 
been conjeettired that their cradle was somewhere between 
the head-waters of the Rhine and the Dannbep which rivers 
have Celtic names (D'Arbois de JubainvilJe *): or fuith^ 
northp somewhere on the southern shore of the Baltic 
(Camille Jtillicn *)* Nor can any one say what the ethno¬ 
logical relationships of the people who developed these 
languages may have been. One thing, however, is c&rtam: 
that nowhere in the world can be found a better illustration 
of the indEpendence of kngn^ and race. As many 
di^erent racial types arc found, in ancient and in modmi 
times, among native ' Celtic * speakers as are to be found 
over aU Europe, among speakers of other languages. 

In shortp there is no snch thing as a recognmble' Celt 
There is a group of langna^: and there is a certain 
cnltmal complex associated with them. But these environ- 
mental marl^of * Celticity ^ have been impe^sed from with¬ 
out, daring a long course of centuries* upon a number of 
ethnologically different communities s and they have 
not affected the racial character of those who aie clothed 
in them- The Celticliation of Northern Europe is due 
ultimately to a military eitpansion on the part of the tribe, 
whatever it was, among whom the characteristics of Cdticity 
developed. 

Their early history b obscured by thdr later devdop- 
tnents. We may quote in this connexion the admirable 
statement of the facts by Georg Kraft,* ' The cradlcland 
of the Teutons, southern Scandinavia, was never occupied 
by any foreign nation ; in the case of the Celts no com¬ 
parable nuclear r^on can be identified- Almost every¬ 
where they have been expelled from their scats by the 
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Teutons. Even where they have succeeded in mamtaining 
their purityj they occupy regions nattnrally designed as 
refuges^ where they are probably mixed with older Ia3rers 
ot exiles. Moreover, they only took possession of the 
major part of their territoTy, indnding northeni France 
and BritaiUp in the oentunes iiumediately preceding onr 
era.* 

The duel strongholds of the Celtic languages are now 
Great Britain and Irdand—the! only strongholds indeed; 
for Breton, the last Celtic language to be spoken on the 
mainland of the Continent, is not a survival of the ancient 
Continental Celtic languages, but an importation, in historic 
times, from Great Britain. In spite of this, and although 
in the time of Julius Caesar South Britain, and probably 
most of Ireland, were inhabited by Celtic speakers, these 
islands and their inhabitants are never called ' Celtic' by 
ancient observers* To them they are the " Pretanrdc ‘ 
or ' Pictish * Islands; a word of w-hich ' Britannic ‘ or 
" British * is a mere corruption. This being so* we must 
next ask, how and when were the ' Pictish ' islands 
Celtidzed ? 

The problem is compUcated by the Goiddic-Brythonic 
dichotomy* There h no unambiguous evidence for Goiddic 
in South Britain, other than what might have been intro- 
dtioed in historic times by colonists ^om Ireland* That 
country has certainly been the source of the Gaelidzation 
ol North Britain. Likewise there is no nnambiguous 
evidence for Brythonic of non-Britbb origin, in Ireland-^ 
unless it be such a word as Manapioi, recorded in Ptolemy's 
map as the name of 0 people living on the East Coast. 
Till quite recently the problem seenied perfectly simple. 
The great invasion of the Beaker-Peoplc, from the Rhine- 
land into Britain, at the be ginning of the British Bronze 
.Age, introduced the Celtic (Brythonic) speech along with 
the Bronze culture. Ireland remained PicUsh-speakiiig 
till the ircin''age invasion, which introduced the Goidelic 
speech from somewhofe on the Continent, along with the 
iron culture of the Second La T 6 ne Period. 

External history seemed to favotir this reading of the 
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indications^ TTiose who dfivdoped the Celtic ctjltuie may 
have been receptive among their neighboiirSj and have 
been the first in Northern Europe to acquire a knowledge of 
the properties of iron. Indeed, it would appear that they 
somehow appropriated a monopoly of the art of the smith 
for Centra Europe, as did the Phili^tioes for Palesdne: 
and that from the very beginning they realhied the military 
advantage to be derived from this acquisition- We have 
no records by which we can follow their expansion stq> by 
step—but it is clear that no sooner had they mastered the 
art of making iron weapons, than they began a career of 
conquest aitnost comparable with that of Rome in later 
centuries. Almost; but not quite. They made no eflort 
to weld their conquests into an empire : rather did they 
break into groups* each group dommating^ and covering 
with the veneer of its Language^ rebgion, and dviliration, 
the separate peoples and tribes whom they had subdued- 
Each of these, fordbly turned ^ Celtic n^ned an indi¬ 
viduality, and t Trmin tained all their traditional hostilities, 
imtil the time came for the empire of Rome to devour them. 

Some great movement must have taken place in the 
third and fourth centuries to disttirb the strange 
amorphous Celtic world that was thus oeated. For we 
find them marching through Italy and sacking Rome. 
Shortly afterwards we find them pressing into- Greece^ and* 
after an abortive raid upon Delphij establishing the Celtic 
colony of Galatia—the only Celtic community outside 
Europe in the ancient world. And about the same time, 
as an incident in the same course of ewnts {accmdmg to 
the simple theory here stated)* they first entered and 
occupied Ireland. 

But the ^ual facts are by no means so simple as would 
be postulated by such a theory. It assumes an unbroken 
Bronze Age for Ireland t it also assumes the total absence 
from Ireland of the earlier iron-age phases, Hallrtatt and 
La I. But both assumptions arc no longer admis¬ 
sible, We have seen tn the preceiing chapters that th^ 
is evidence for an abrupt break in tbe middle of the Irish 
Broure Age: and a recent diso^very in the North seems 
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to be the cloudy scmbhmcie of a man^s hand rising above 
the hoiizoo, tiitimatdy destined to tear away the scajod 
assumption. 

The excavations at present (1^34) in progr«£s in the caves 
at BalLbitoy^ Co. Antiim^ have yidded a quantity of early 
iion-agc pottery of Halbtatt aspect, similar to those found 
in late Hahstatt sites in England. This at least provfs 
cultural infiltration, if nothing else. Associated iwith this 
potter>', and of similar clay and technique, was the upper 
part of a rooghly modelled female figure (fig. i 6 }* The 
eyes and the mouth are indicated. Above the eye there 
is a hole* possibly a steam-vent^ to prevent the clay from 
aucMiig when fired. The breasts are very conspicuous: 
the aims and the lower part of the body are broken away» 
This figure links in character with the mother-gcddess 
figures found in DauuMan sites* such as Vin^a and Butieir: 
but it is Surprising to find it in association with a late 
Hallstatt deposit. The colt doubtless lingierod in outlying 
regions ’ the name of twin mountains called ' The Paps 
of Danu *, maUr di^irum hib€m^nsium according to the old 
glocssator Qurnac, seems to suggest that the personification 
of Irdand is no mere modem scntiinent, but that her 
soil itself was regarded a$ bdng actually the body of the 
univemal Mother.* 

In the light of the Ballintoy discovery^ the occasional 
Hallstatt objects which bad already b^n recorded in 
Ireland take on a new aspect, and call for a revised con- 
sidmtion.* They have hitherto been looked upon as 
chance irnportSp having as little bearing upon the history 
of dvrlization in the country as a Ctuncse omameutj such 
as may be fotmd in any modem house in Dublin. But 
they cannot now be dismissed so lightly^ TruCp a sword, 
or a bracelet, or any object of metal, might be imported 
at any time. The East-Auglian disc-brooch, found at 
Togherstown on Ukuedi HiH in Co. Westmeath, means 
no more than that a certain East AngUan happened to pass 
that way, and fell among thieves, or otherwise lost his 
property. But pottery has always a different stoiy^ to tdl. 
A metal object could tmvd from hand to hand between 
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Spain and China. An Unpressive illustratbTi of this would 
be pre$ented by the two golden torque eamogs, whitb 
certainly look more like Irish products than anything else, 
found by Sir Flinders Petrie in excavations near Gaza, 
Palestine, if we could find same way of sunnounting the 
chronolc^cal perplexities presented by objects, made in 
Ireland abotit 1200-1000 travidliiig to Palestine, and 
becoming embedded in strata daled to 2000-1500 B,c.^ 
But a pottery object would be practically cerlairt to get 
broken on the way. No one imports common pottery; 
but the makers of a particular style of potter^' can be 
imported, so that any peculiar form of pottery is always 
symptomatic of a coloii}^ of the people associated with that 
form. 

Hence we cannot any longer deny the possibility of an 
indigenous Hallstatt occupation of the country. In fact, 
we have as yet such a scanty knowledge of the hidden things 
which await discovery beneath the soil of Ireland, that we 
are not entitled to make any categorical statement what¬ 
soever about the early inbabitants of the country, without 
targe reservations. And we are at present in that phase 
of $dcntihc devdopm^t wh^e ^ich new discovery increases 
our reservations rather than our knowledge. But for the 
sake of clearing our ideas, and to provide a starting-point 
for future research, we may ventcuc to set down a tentative 
statement of the conclusions to which the new facts seem to 
point. 

(i) At the beginimig of the Brorue Age {say 2000 ± x P.cO 
Ireland and G>rTiwall were peopled by a Spaiu^ colony 
(the Halberd-People); South Britain, excluding Cornwall, 
by a Rhineland colony (the Beaker-People). The former 
were not Celtic, nor yet Indo-Europeanp in theii speech: 
the latter, we may assume were Celtic. But were they 
Brythonic or Goidehc ? The prevalence of the Brythonic 
dialect throughout South Britain would a priori indine 
US to the former alternative. 

(ii) In the middle of the Bronze Age (say 1000 i x B.c,) 
the Sword-People subdued Ireland. As thek greatest 
monuments, erected at thdr first entry and in their firet 
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lie in the vtiluerable region on this East Coast ; 
as they appear to have been brachyxephalk; the only 
reasonable view of thetr origin is that they were an in^-asion 
from South Britain, and if not actually identical with, at 
least cognate with the Beaker-People at a later stage of 
cultural developments This at once gets an enormous 
difficulty oot of the way : why did the historians repre- 
sent the Tuatha Dl who are beyond all possibility 

of question personifications o£ the C^tic pantheon, as 
being a race preceding^ and hosHh to, the ' Milesian ^ or 
iron-age " Celtic ' invasion ? The two groups of invaders 
should have worked in partnership from the first, ev'en 
if the gods had been enhemerized into men* It follows 
that it was they who introduced the Celtic speech into 
Ireland. But as the predominant Celtic speech of Ireland 
Ls„ and always has been, Goiddic^ we must revise our 
coDcIusions as to the Btythonism of the Bronxe Ago 
in South Britain ; and attribute the later Brythoniza- 
tioQ of that country to the influence of the compmarively 
high culture of the Continental Bdgae. This is perfectly 
reasonable, for even a slight superiority, in associated 
commercial or cultural advantage, is suffident to tilt 
the scale in favour of one language as against another* 
(Ui) Dtiring the domination of the Sword-Folk, isarly 
iron-age culture filter^ into Ireland as it had done into 
England, and early iron-age colonies e$tabLLdied them¬ 
selves here and there: but their history, extent, coimexioiis* 
and influence are matters for future research, being at 
present quite outside our knowledge. 

(iv) In the course of the La T^ne II phase of the West 
European Iron Age, Ireland was again invaded, by the 
* Men of Iron ‘: and we must now consider who these were. 

On the theory usually held, these were ' CeltsBut is 
that sound ? Their tall stature and fair compkadons would 
lead to the conclusion that in bltiod, at least, they were 
Teutonic. These racial elements remained uncontaminated 
for long enough to establish the tradition that they were 
the hall-mark^ of aiistocracy. But so far as wt can judge, 
in our as yet imperfect knowledge of Irish ethnolfsgy ancient 
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and modem, the Teutonic ettsembU of racial fcattires is 
not conspicuously predominant in the country. AU me 
races that have ever inhabited the land arc now mingled 
together inextricably; the facts, as w-e have them, are 
onite consbtent with the last invasion being that of a 
email mili tary expedition, of pure Teutonic blood, who 
entered the country insufficiently provided with womcB : 
and who made up the dehcifincy by taking to thei^lves 
Women d! tte comiujeTed inhabitants, after they had com* 
Dieted thdr conquest. 

The inevitable result followed. Whatever may have 
the language of the invaders, the children grew up 
chattering the speech of their mothers and of the slaves 
who attended upon them ; and so the speech of the con¬ 
quered Sword-Folk persisted, and that of the conqueroR 
was forgotten in a generation. So far as race is concerned, 
this stnalled * Celtic' ins-asion of Ireland was just as much 
Teutonic as the Saxon invasion of England. Aud it is 
quite pwsible to maintain that the invaders were actmffiy 
Teutons in speech. If there be anything in the equation 
that has been suggested between Fomnan (the name 
traditionally given by the abodgines of Iit^d to the 
raiders from oversea who harried them, mingling them in¬ 
extricably withtraditionsof demons and wizards) and some 
form of the geographical term which we call PoHvmnia l 
if there be anything in another possible equation between 
the name of Conaing, a Fomorian leader, and some form 
of the old Teutonic koninga. ' a king' •: if we may inter^t 
* Heremon the name given traditionaUy by Irish his^ 
torians to the leader of the * Celtic * invaaon, as a corruptum 
of some form of the Teutonic name tierrmann : we should 
be obliged to inlCT that so far from Ireland being naturally 
a Celtic country, it would really have been the firet l^d 
of Western Europe to be Teutonired, if only the invaders 
had brought a sufficiency of women with them. Eremon 
was aEcompanied hy his brather Eber. which b strarght- 
forwaid Teutonic for ‘ a Iwar ■-comiHre the tot^W 
horsfrnames of the mythical invraders of England, Hen^ 
and Homa. Is this the explanation of the statement that 
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these mvaders of Irdand called or caosidered it Muc-inis^ 

* fHg-Uhnd * ? 

The absence of women is ea^ly accounted for. The 
m^^adfirs must have come a long way—from somewhere 
east of the great * Cdtic' block whldi then occupied the 
north of the candneutal mass i hut sufficiently near to its 
eastern border to have learned something of the art of 
iron workings The traditions of the iinimgratbn, en¬ 
shrined in the B&ok of Tnvi^sium, give promkieiice to voyages 
of extravagant length. * We shall have no rest \ one of 
their * druids ^ h made to say, ' till we shall reach IreJand, 
a place farther away than ScytHa* three hundred years 
hence/ We can cut out the picturesque exaggeration, and 
stiU be left with the conoeptbn of a long voyage, in the 
tiny ships of the time, over trackless seas. On such an 
Od5rssey there would be no room except for the wamors 
themselves, whose faces were fixed on the Land of their 
Golden Dreams, beneath the western horijEon. 

This leconstmction has many advantages over the 
earlier, simpler, but no longer siiffident explanation of 
the linguistic phenomena. If a Pre-Celtic language had 
been spoken throughout Ireland down to a date so late as 
the third or fourth century a very complete conquest 
would have been nea^sary to destroy it so thoroughly. 
It should have left many traced in the later speech, and 
especially in place-names. And such a conquest should 
also have its reflection in a very complete change of culture. 

But there b> in fact, no such change. The perststeucc 
of bronae-age types, the extreme poverty of La T^ne rdJes, 
show that in culture the rntrudm made very little change 
in the population—except possibly to depress them 
economic^y. We cannot safely argue from the particular 
to the geiu^ ; but we can sec a symbol of the diaiige 
in the two contrasted cauldrons here depicted. The 
one (fig- 17) is the splendid late bronie-age specimen of 
' Celtic * date but doubtless of abor^nal workmanship, for 
niwy years in private possesion In Co^ Tyrone, and now 
happily added to the National CoUection. It b an un- 
ns^^y fine example of the remarkable type of objects^ 
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reccDtly studied with thoroughness by Mr. E. T. Leeds.* 
The other {fig. iS) is a vessel of the same shape scooped 
out of a block of poplar-wwdp It is obviously an atteoipt 
to copy the bronze typ^, made by some one who could 
not aSbrd such a luxury; although (as Is especially shown 
by the handles) he had a very consideiable measure of 
technical facility. 

Tedmkal—but not artistic^ He tried to decorate Ms 
handiwork, making a heroic but unsuccessful attempt 
to imitate a bit of La oruameut that had fallen 
under hb notice. 

Incidentally we may remark that the preservative quality 
of peat has prevented numerous wooden objects from fall¬ 
ing into decay ; and that we have in consequence a fuller 
insight into the domestic equipment of the folk than would 
otherwise be available. The carpentry is crude, on the 
whole. Vessels and other objects are hacked out of blocks 
of wood. There is bttk or no evidence of skill in joinery : 
even when a four-^Iegged table was made, such as was 
found at Kiilygarvan, Co. Tyrone, in 1&44, the whole is 
cut outp leg$ and all, from a single piece of hrwood. True^ 
the legs were only 6 in long, but this does not diminish the 
primitiveness of the technique. 

These two cauldrons therefore show us just what the 
linguistic pbenonieiia. would lead us to expect; a papula- 
tipB that had suHered misfortune, but had kept to its old 
culture and its old language. The archaeological evidence 
therefore shows ns the population of Irdand in the follo^Hing 
strata; 

(1} A small body of Teutonic nuhtary conquerors, who 
have introduced iron, but wo ^rl ; who have made them¬ 
selves landlords, and many native women, so that their 
descendants lose the environmentai marks of Teutoiusm 
(religion, language, etc.). 

(z) The Sword-Folk (Goiddic) now deprived of their 
independence, but spcal^ their Goidelic languagep and 
Tnaintaming their bronze^age culture with very little 
change. 

(3) A few stray artists, here and there, presumably 
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coming oiit of Gaul or Britain, who ply their craft in the 
coimlr^^ fTuroe Stone, etc.) but who exerdse singularly 
little influence on the local culture. 

(4) The aboriginal Halberd-Folk (Kctisb)5eri$, and stifl 
deprived of all dvil rights: perhaps $tiii speaMug their 
aboriginal languagOj which survived in the non-^Gaiehcized 
parts of Scotlandp There are very lew Hetish place-uames 
surviving even in Scotland, a fact which has been used 
as an argument in favour of Pictish having been a Celtic 
tongtie. But the real explajiadou is quite simple. To 
Gaelic and Norse speakerSi Hctbh (besides bd^ the 
language of a despised people) difficult both in con¬ 
struction and in pronunciation. Even the mifflionary 
Colum CUIe obliged to make his comraimicatior^ 
through an interpreter. Mark Twain*s friends, oa their 
tour in Palestine, substituted words adapted from 
own speech for what they called the ^ dreadful fordgn 
names' of people and places which they found io possession. 
The English in Ireland, in the time of Charles II* did the 
same thLag. And so did the colonists of ScotlandL 

Thus there are important differences between this iron- 
age invasion and that of the Sword-Folk, The latter was 
a colonization, starting ftom the country now called 
England *. the former was a military expedition, startmg 
^m some eastern European source. But there are also 
certain notohle analogies; both of them were mere single 
episodes in much more extensive shuffles of the pieces on 
the European chessboard. 

Thfi Iron invasion of Ireland coincides, as we have seen,, 
with a great unrest among the Celtic peoples. Likewise, at 
the time of the iucerrion of the Sword-MeOi we find Dorians 
and Achaaons in turn pressing down upon the bronzo-age 
Pclasgians (we express no opinion as to where they came 
from, a point mn^ in dispute* but here irrelevant): and 
extending thdr conquests into Asia Minor. The Trojan 
War b one of the incidents ol this re volution, which utterly 
destroyed the ancient dvilizatioii of the near East^ and 
left the stage dear tor the glorious development of Classical 
Greece. 
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Roughly som€ dgbt centuries intervene between these 
two periods of unrest. Roti^hly again, another eight 
centuries forward ono^ more a time of distuibance, 
when the Teutonic tribes began their complex tt^derings 
over Europe ; when the Roman Empire fell; wheUp once 
again, an ancient world was utterly d^tioyed and the stage 
left dear for its successor. 

Can we trace these dght-hundred-year epochs further 
backward and forward ? Perhaps we cam Gok^ back 
right hundred years behind the Men of the Sword, we come 
to somewhere about ZOQO b.c,, which cannot be far ol from 
the beginning of the establishment of the Men of the 
Halberd. 

Only the seaboard of the land available can set limits to 
the movements of people induced by some great upheaval 
—for it stands to reason that If tribe A crowds in upon 
the territory of tribe B, then tribe B will in its turn be 
forced to elbow out tribe C, and tribe C to treat riibc D 
in the same way^—and so on, till the ocean stops aH further 
advance and the impulse exhausts itself* All this takes 
time: and it is quite li^timate to regard the raid made 
by the Hittites upon Akkad^ the invasiou of Crete which 
brought to an end the early palaces of Knossos and of 
Phaestos, and the great swoop of the Hyksos, the (probably 
Arab) ' Shepherd Kings "i upon Egypt, ah of which eveuts 
happened between 2000 and rSoo b.c., as being local 
aspects of a universal disturbance of Europe and of the 
neighbouring regions: and to treat the invasion of IreLmd 
by the Men of the Halberd as one of the minor inddents of 
the same commotion. 

If, on the other hand, wc come forward to a time eight 
hundred years after the wandering of the Teutonic Peoples, 
we arrive at the extraordinary outburst known as the 
Crusades. Ihe ostensible religious inspiration of the 
Crusaders did no more than to give thek actions an external 
form and orientation: in some shape the explosion would 
have taken place, even had there bera no Holy Places, and 
no inhdels to wrest them horn. Social causes—an over¬ 
crowded Europe^ desiie for plunder^ desire for new kndSp 
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desire for e^epansion, ambitions of barons thwarted by 
established ldjig&—these less lovely motives lurked behind 
the religious fervour; and^ as we trace the tragic story 
from the beginning to the end^ we see them coming more 
and miore tmashamedly into promiiience. In any case, 
critical history has cast the picturesque figtire labelled 
" Peter the Hermit' out of the realms of actuality into the 
dreamlands of folklore. 

If we come forward another eight hundred years^ more 
or less^ wc find ourselves in the veary middle of the con¬ 
temporary chaos* These accumulated txperiences teach 
Its to anticipate that some time about 2700 the 
tidal wave of an Artnageddon will sweep over the earth 
once more: once more to demolish the castles of sand, 
wherein poor puny children of men like ourselveshelpless, 
like ouT^ves, in the grip of the traiiscKidentj ine^ablc 
forces around them; forgetful, as we w’ere, that here vre 
have no continuing city , shall have lodged^ as we did, their 
treasures and their dreams. 

This periodicity cannot be without a natural cause. It 
mu5t be bound up with other periodidties, the existence 
of which has only in recent years begun to be suspected, 
and the causes of which are as yet unknown^ There are 
weattier or climatic periodidties* which at inten-als pro¬ 
duce long seasons of drought—notahly on the plains of 
Turkistan, whose nomad mhabitants are forced by want^ 
when their own pastures fail, to burst into the more favoured 
lands of thdr neighbours. Some one has said (and there 
U a great measure of truth in the arresting propositiori)^ 
that if the Great Wail of China had new been built, Rome 
would never have fallen. For this wall prevented the 
eastward trek of the wanderers of Turkistan: these^there¬ 
fore pressed westward on the Goths^ then dweUeis oa the 
shores of the Black Sea, The fatter in their turn were 
forced still further to the west, with the disastrous con¬ 
sequences for the Roman Empire which are recorded 
in History. There are also papulation periodidties, and 
vegetation periodicities; and these are not necessarily 
sjnchronous* The failure of the potato in Ireland tn 
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184&-7 coindded with aji ov^-population far beyond the 
eoatxomic p[^bi]ities of the country: it$ history gives us 
what we may call a miatXtosmic pictore of the tmmense 
wodd-toovmtents^ which these uDoootroUablo and irtcam- 
prehensible pulsadon^ anicEmaticaliy produce. 

In this and the precediag chaptexs we have ascribed the 
successive invasiDns of Iidand to gold-lost. This is cer¬ 
tainly pan of the story; but not the whole. The mvadm 
had to go somewhere, Forces which they conJd not see, 
of which they were not eveB aware, had driven them 
irresistibly out of their homes, wherever these may have 
been t and in choc^iug a new habitationp they naturally 
turned their faces in directions where they imagined that 
unexptoited weaLth awaiced them. 

Coming into IreLuid, the Men of Iron carried oat the same 
individnahstic policy as charadierized the ' Celtic' oou- 
quests. It is qtiite uimecessary to say that to make 
* Ireland a Nation ^ out of the writer of kinglets that they 
found there before them, never so much as entered the 
heads of the invaders- On the contrary; their own Ic^nds 
of their conquest tell uSj, that so soon as they had 
themselves of ttie countiy, the two btothera who led the 
expedition quarrelled, and nothing would satisfy them 
but a partitioji of the laud into two kingdoms. This 
may or luay not have a basis in historic truth l ia any 
it is dear that the invaders adopted the hvefold 
kingdoms as found them^ and made them their own. 
This political divndon is well established ’when we get our 
first glimpse at actual histOTyp diverted of its garb of foUc^ 
lore t so well estabU^ed, that it was nfiv’er completely 
abolished e3^cept for one motneut, at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, in the hands of the masterhil usurper 
Bri^. It is most likely that they also found ready to 
their hands, aud adopt^ with little or no modification, 
the old fiw^ominimties, the political units of early Irish 
social life, and divided these among themselves. Each 
leader aj^priated a iOaik, ruled it, and established a 
family which thenodorth controUed it and pocketed its 
lents^ The Nonnan Barons—who were of the same 
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Teutonic blood as themsdves-^did precisely tbe same thlug, 
wbert tbdr turn came, Th^ also took the old 
lands, each one for himsdff ruled diem, and established a 
family which thenceforth controlled it and appropriated 
its rents. Thus it comes about that these aboriginal 
land-divisions, usually labelled wiLh a Celtic or CddciZied 
family name, remain on the map of Ireland under the generic 
term " baronies 

For be It remiOTberied that none of these mva^ns were 
complete recolonizations. They were essentially acquisi¬ 
tive : the people os well as the country were captured and 
enslaved. The andeut ettree ol the Gibeonites fell upon 
the Halberd-Folk when the Sword-Folk Gonquerora seized 
their territories. The Swoid-Folk lorded it over themr— 
haughty tyrants, perhaps making even a tertifymg dalm 
of divinity. Then came the Men of Iron. They too sebed 
the Umd, possibly at nu such great cost of blood as in the 
earlier conquest. All that they had to do was to dear 
out the Sword-Folk aristocrats, and possess themsdve^ of 
their palaces: the enslaved Halberd-People merely changed 
masters. 

In Central Europe, during the Stone and Bronze Age$, 
those who had to protect themselves fcoui their enemies 
established their dwelliugs on platforms supported by piles 
driven into lake-bottoms. Such are the famous lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, our chief sotnxe of information 
on hrouze-age civilization in Europe, In Switeerland this 
practice ceased with the BKmze Age—the settlement of La 
T^j tboiigb on a Swiss lake-shore, is not a lake-dwdliiig 
—but it was maintairied along the north coast o£ Europe^, 
in Holland and Friesland^ where the heaps of habitariou 
debris called W^fen and Terpm survive, to tdl of the semi- 
maritiine existence of the Gaud, which has been described 
for us, from personal observation, by PlinyA* Cauci wa-e 
also established on the eastern co^st of ligand, acrording 
to Ptolemy:- it is posable that these people were the 
connecting link which brought the practice into IreJaucL 

At the beghming of the new regime, the climate was so 
extremely moist that most of the takes Ui'ere too deep for 
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this kind of cnnstmctioiu We have no lakendweltings from 
the be ginning of the occupation of the Iron Men : the 
cariie$t \s not older than about xoo B.c* and may be later. 
But as the Irua-MeD landlords intensaiicd their domination, 
they found in the contrivance of lake-dwelling a much- 
needed saf^uard. 

These wse not pile-dwcUings, as In Switerland; they 
were houses, erec ted upon islands. The islands were formed 
artifidaUy, If the lake did not happen to possess them by 
nature; they were made of earth and stones, heaped 
upon a wickerwork raft. This raft was at first set doating 
on the lake surface and gradually sank to the bottom^ 
under the accumulation of material heaped upon it; there 
it made a footing, which prevented the material from 
sinking into the muddy bottom of the lake.^* 

Like the huge tumuli of the Sword-Folk^ the lake- 
dwellings of the Men of Iron testify to the Limltle^ slave 
labour available. To m a ke a single house for oue man and 
his family, many boatloads of earth and stones had to be 
ferried out to the sdeefed rite and cast overboard, till the 
heap rose high above the surface of the lake. It must have 
been galling for the Halbcrd-Pedple to have been compelled 
tOi tear up their fathers^ toml^toues to make a grave- 
sanctuary for their Sword-Folk master ; It must have been 
no less galliiig for a later generation of the same tinhappy 
people to be compelled thus to construct a fortress which 
was intended to protect their master against themselves. 
For as thdr master's antitype and kinsman, the Norman 
baron who w'as to come in a later centuryp built a castle to 
keep his serfs at a safe distance, so the Man of Iron built 
for himself a stronghold, brom behiod which he issued the 
commands w'bich must be obeyed. Here he lived, feasted, 
and listened to his bard chanting the talcs of his ancestors. 
From here he salbed forth to battlGp or to cha^ thg wild 
boar whose tusks arc among the most frequent objects 
found in excavating a lake-dweUing, Now. more than 
before, the contrast between the * haves ‘ and the * have- 
nots ' was deepened and inteusifted. 

In these days of our$ there b rnuch talk about the 
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desirability of establiahin^ a GaeHc State. By all meajis 
let soch a State be establkhed : bot let us know precisely 
what the expression mearis. To obtain that knowledge 
we must eschew the pretty hut profitless books, which 
flatter the popular vanity by leaving out eveiythijig 
Unpleasant^ We must ddve deep into those incompre- 
h ensi blfi and forbidding documents, the Brehon law-tracts : 
and what do we find there ? A cotmti^ divided up among 
a limited number of land-owners, whose po^ession of a 
retiDuc of tenants confers nobility upon them^ and whoso 
land is farmed by those tenants as cattle ranches. These 
tenants are serfs, to some extent dMerent from their 
masters in speech and in religion. They are deprived of 
all civil rights. They pay an annual reuta] of 33j per cent 
of the value of the farm stock which they administer—an 
extortion sorely beyond that of any rack-renter of modem 
times ■ and there are methods of extorting that rent which 
would hardly be permissible in these latter daj'S- Their 
masters—OTp to speak more accurately* their owners—have 
an almost absolute judicial authority over themp and 
enjoy a practically complete control of all their actions. 
They have full right to conscript them for military' service. 
In fact, as we read on—or, ratherj as we excavate fortherj 
for the study of the Brehon law-tracts b much more of a 
slow and toilsome excavation than a perusal—we realise 
with astonishment that the social order which these docti- 
ments contemplate and approve is nothing mote or less than 
the soda] ord^ which has been denounced from a thousand 
platforms as ' landlordism 

History records one great revolt of the serfs* which 
seems to have been accompibhed with much bloodshed! 
but the details arc bopel^siy overlaid with folklore* though 
it b possible to gather that the serfs gained little or no 
advantage. For it was impressed upon thdr superstitious 
sonb that the exbting state of afrs^ was in accordance 
with the will of the gods, who punbhed with drought 
and pestilence the land that flouted them; and against the 
gods, who can ^t? 

The iron-widding invaders had need to expU^it the lands 
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wbldi they acquired: for in another direction they had 
met with cnid disHloflQn. Ireland'^ traditional wealth in 
gold bad drawn them on t and when they arrivied, the gold 
was no longer fortlicomwg. Reckless exploitation of the 
ainiferaua gravdb, during the Bronze had all but 
exhausted the supply. The Sword-Folk had used it with 
lavi^ improvidence. Most of the existing goLd omaments 
ore of the Late bronze-age cupped-braedet form, which seem 
to have been turned out by the gross, and which were 
concds'ably used as a medium of cttirmcy. By the time 
the Iron Men come the gold was aU gone : the number of 
iroo-ege gold * finds' made in the country can be cotmted 
on the fingers of one hand. The contrast is most i mpressivie. 

It is possible to weaken its absolute character by theoret¬ 
ical considerations, which are quite pknsibie, but must 
remain in the realms of theory because it i$ utterly im- 
po^ble to prove them. The hron^e-age gold whi^ we 
possess consists of pieces which had been lost (dropped 
into bog-holes or the Uke). The hypotbetleoi iron-age gold 
remained above ground, pa$^ from hand to hand^ and 
uldnmtely gravitated to the treasuries of the monasteries. 
There it was remodelled into shrines and other artidcs of 
ecclesiastical furniture, until it was token away by Scandi¬ 
navian plunderers : and if by any chance thes^ overlooked 
anything, it was finally captured^ at the dissolution of the 
monasteries^ by the nunions of Henry VIIT But for aH 
this we have no authority: the hard fact remains, that 
there is next to no evidence in tangible actuality lor the use 
of gold during the pagan Iron Age. True, gold ornaments 
are frequently ineationed in romances^ which began to take 
shape about this time—but romance is not n^xssorUy 
reality. It is much more impressive than the numerous 
crudbles for melting metals, which have been found in 
the lake-dwellings—the dwdlings of the pereons for whose 
delectatiou these stories were first told—pro^ne on analysis 
to have been used for the maiupuktioa of bronze, not of 
gold.*® 

The only really valuable find of gold OTnaments, belonging 
to the Lron Age, that has as yet been made iu the country. 
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is the hoard irom Bmightcr, near Limavady, found in a 
raised-beach site about 5,000 ft mJand from the nearest 
point of Loch Foyle. It was disoovered about the l^n- 
ntng of the present tamtury in deep ploughing operations; 
it passed through several hands, and has at last found 
its resting-place in the National Museum in Dublin. The 
objects are of such a hetcrogeneaus nature that the roost 
satisfactory explanation of the cache is that it was the 
hoard of a tluef. Some one wearing a handsome torque 
—the finest gold ornament of the La T^ne style of decor¬ 
ation tn ezdstence—^had, likely enough, been murdered; 
in any case, his collar was tom boro him, breaking a 
piece from the joining of the two halves. Some one had 
made for some retigious purpose {to this we shall return) a 
golden model of a ship. Some lady had worn round her 
neck a couple of chains of plaited golden wire, that may 
have come from distant Alexandria. Our bandit had 
possessed himself of these things. Elsewhere he had cap¬ 
tured a couple of torques—constructed, not as in the Bran™ 
Age by twisting the golden bar. but by engraving a twist 
upon its surface and neatly laying a golden wire into the 
engraved line. .A little golden model of a sus^ded 
cauldron had also been appropriated. Having buried his 
loot, the thief set out in search of further pltm^. and. 
we may pcesurae, met the fate which he had merited. The 
decoratiuTi of the collar is r^ottssi, on a flat ribbon of metal 
afterwards rolled into a cylinder. The manipulative skill 
far surpasses that ^own in the later products of the 
Christian period, if we exclude one or two outst^ding 
works such as the Ardagh Cup. fhe collar was in two 
halves; one point of contact was secured by a projecting 
T-head,shaprf like the handle of a stop-cock, on one side, 
which fitted into a slot in the other side, and which locked 
when the collar was tamed into position on the neck. To 
take the collar off. one of the halves had to be rotated 
through a right angle on the * stop-cock * as centre, after 
which the T-head could be pulled out through the slot. 
How the other point of contact was secured it is impossible 
to say, these we see only the two ragged ends which 
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testify to Oie vioJcncc: with whldi the owner of the collar^ 
dead or alive, was compelled to port with it. 

The other onmmeiits have already been frequently dfis- 
cribed, and we need not repeat the description here, 
espcdally as it is not altogether certain that they are of 
Irish mannfactnie^ The plaited chains assuredly are not. 
As for the collar itself, its Irish pron^enance has been 
doubted^ apparently on the ground that it is of cm order 
of merit too high to be produced in the country^ In the 
presence ol the Turoe stone, however, there can be no 
question that thero vrere persons {native or foragn) resident 
in Ireland capable of achieving distinction in the beautiful 
art of La Terte. The ooUar might have been carried into 
the country from anywhere, but the importation of a 
very heavy block of granite is much less probable.^* 

La T^e decoration has a character which makes it 
easily rea^nknble wherever it may be founcL It is prirti- 
arily of eb s sica l angm^ the borrowed motives b eing modified 
as they pass through the hands of the Cdtic workman. 
The ofak^miGn pattern which decorates, with a lavish” 
almost a monotonous-^ubcrance, the temples, theatres, 
and other buildings, the painted vases and other works of 
art, bequeathed to us by Ancient Greece, is takes to 
pieces; and is remodelled upon a geometrical basis, 
recalling the spirals of late bronze-age designs. It is on 
this principle that La T^ine art patterns are foundi^ 
They are a kind of cross between phyllomorphic (vegetable) 
and geometrical devices; sometimes they mcline to the 
one, sometimes to the other. Never do they become 
completely realistic, based on specifically recognizable 
vegetable forms ; on the other hand, only rarely do they 
become thoroughly geometrical as to lose all suggestion 
of their I'cgetable inspiration.^^ 

of 

type station of La Te^e on Lake Neuchttel, where it hap 
pened first to come to light. It is spread over Western 
Europe, and extends to southern Scotland and north- 


This form of ornament is associated with the second phase 
the European Iron Age, ivhich takes its name bum the 
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western Ireland- Most unfortiamtely, only one adequately 
furnished La Tine hahitation-site has as yet come to light 
m Ireland [ and this has soBered fimm having been made 
a prkate collector's happy himting-ground. Otir know¬ 
ledge of it and of its stratification is in consequence 
practically nothings It wtis a lake-dweOing at Lisna- 
crochera in Co. Antrim, and jidded> among its most striking 
productSj a scries of hroiue swQrd-scabbaTds> richly en¬ 
graved with characteristic ornanient-“ But until another 
site of the same date and importance shall have been 
found, and jndidciiisly excavatedp we must be content tn 
know much less of this phase of Irish archaeology than 
we oDght to know. 

The most obvious and most frequent character of this 
ornament is the lobc-shaped Ieaf+ It is an estpanrion, at 
the end of a spiral or othawise ineandeiing hue, and is 
evidently the d^dopmcrit of a single petal, plucked horn 
a Greek anthemion. Two sndj lobes may hook into one 
anotheTp foriniiig rtidimentary spirab * these can be placed 
at the eye of double spirals formed by the linear stems 
upon which they are mounted^ or the lobe-shaped leal may 
itseU be wound into a spiral coil. The stems of two or 
more such coils often unite, and at the point of tmion 
there is usually a fancifal little leaf-patteni of perfect 
simplicity but great charm^ 

Besides the spiral and the lobed leaf with its graceful 
curves, the La T^ne artists made great use of compass- 
drawn drdes i and perha|H more than any others they 
succeeded in giving to these hard and mechanical forms 
an artistic significance, Cmaniric drdes wiere caiefuUy 
avoided: but by placing groups of drdes with difleient 
dispositions of the centres in symmetrical relation to one 
another, patterns of great beauty and complexity were 
formetl 

We say * in symmetrical relation ^: but anything like 
fornisl symmetry was avoided- A balanced rhythm there 
certainly was i but not a mechanical identity between the 
two sides of the paitem^ Indeed, from this point of view 
the La Tfeue derigners surpassedi in the pure artistry of 
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ihdr products, even the highest acMevemeuts of the 
Christian artists. Form ruled supreine in the Latter school 
of decorative work: everything is as carefiiUy balanced as 
in that Dutch garden of fable^ in which the gardener, 
having locked up a boy in, one of the sumcaer-hotises for 
stealing apples, Was obliged to incarcerate another boy in 
the corresporLdiiig sumiiier'fiouso in order to mahitain the 
symmetry. But a Lu Tdne pattern climbs like a spray of 
ivy. at its own sweet will, over the snr^ce which it adorns; 
yet there is notliing chaotic about its formlessness. The 
Turoo stone is a very stiikijig illustration of thic fart; it 
stands on one of the highest peaks to which Irish art, 
throughout the ages, ever attained. Its two rivals, the 
stone at Castle Strange, Co. Roscommon^ that at 
Killycluggin in Co^ Cavan—so far as we can form any 
conception of the latter monunient, which has quite clearly 
been iconodastically broken-^cannot rival it in the skill 
and grace with which the great m as ter to whom we owe itj 
made it a thing of beauty,^* 

It is indeed strange that as yet so Ettle survives to 
tell us of the La Tfene Period in Ireland. The La T^e 
Period stood at the bc^nning of modem Ireland. It was 
the time when the Gaelic language was beghtntng to 
develop its literature. It was the time when history, as 
opposed to legend, begins to davp*n. And yet vny few 
remains connug down from this period are certainly known 
—esxtraordinaiy' few, if the iron-age invasion was really a 
Celtic invasioiu 

One thing is, howe^^er, dear* This phase of art must 
have filtered into Ireland from the Continent or Great 
Hritain ajUtr the invasion of the Men of Iron, if there is 
an^hing in nur soggestinn that these came from a Teutonic 
region of Eastern Europe* For the art is essentially a 
West European axtj and has no certain analogies in the 
r^on from which we derive the invaders. 

One of the most extraordinary facts^ in connexion with 
some of the sites of the pagan Iron Age is the total absence 
of pottery* In the two great endosures excavated by the 
Archaeological Exploration Committee of the Royal Irish 
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AcaiJemy on the Hill of Uisnechp Co* Westmeath, the date 
of which may be mughly fixed about A41. 150-200, not a 
SLRgle scrap of pottery was loond from end to end : and 
that, although the profusion of bones of cattle testlBed 
to extensive leastingi From every point of view this fact 
is Inexplicable. It is diihcult to see how so elementary 
an art. Iredy practised dnxing the Bronxe Age, couJd 
ha\"e become lost: it is difficult to see how so convenient 
a technical process could have been abandoned* it is 
difficult to imagine what substitute could have been found 
to take the place of the pottery vessels for cooking and 
feeding* Doubtless wooden platters might be used for 
the latter purpose, and perhaps metal cauldrons for the 
former: but in a fire of any high degree of mlensity, 
such as that which left au enonnous bed of ashes on 
Uisnech HiD, and even burnt red the earth beneath its 
site to the depth of some inches, a bronze or copper 
cauldron would have melted* 

But thm the perplexing fact remains, that on these 
important sites no pottery was found: and a recent dis^ 
covery. of which I must not anticipate the publicalion, 
would seem to suggest that the art had to be re-imperted 
from abroad. There is no escape from the oonduson that 
this absence of pott^, more than anything «lse, makes it 
absolutely impossible to entertain the notion that the late 
Iron Age was a period of lilgh civilisation in Ireland* 

The study of ancient agdcalture in Iieland has hardly 
yet begun* Extensive air reconnaissaxices are necessary 
In order to discover traces of old fidd divisions. This has 
been carried out with wonderful success in the South of 
England, the chalky downs of which are especially suitable 
for this form of research. Sensatiozial results are less likely 
from aerial photography in Ireland, but an am survey will 
be absolutely indispensable as an adjunct to the Archaw- 
logical Survey, whenever it is established,® 

The literature does not encourage us to look for much 
evidence of extensive agriculture. The people wei* 
essentially meat-eaters, living cm fish and on the flesh of 
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csLttl^, swine (especially)* and such chase-animals as 
the wild boar. Nuts and fanits supplied most of the 
v^ctable diet—especially the former, which are so fre- 
queutly referred to that they must have been a staple 
article of food. In descriptions of the famines that resulted 
from the accession of a ii^g imlavotirable to the gods, we 
read of the frequent storms^ the failure of fish In the creehs 
(the fisher did uot, apparently, like to venture into tlie 
open sea), and the scarcity of beech-mast and of nuts* 
To th^ b added sometimes that the com had but one 
grain in the ear^ and that there were sumlar defideocies 
in other agricultural products. But on the whole we 
derive the impression that the cultivation of cereab was 
never a widespread industiy. No remains of andeat wheat 
have yet been found in andent habitation sits, such as 
have been yielded to the excavator in Great Britain."^ 
Rubbing stones for grinding grain are found, but not in 
very great abundance i down to the time of Christianity 
the saddle-quem, a more or less flat surface of stone upon 
which the grain was strewn^, and a smaller stone to be 
rubbed backward and forvrard over it. The rotary quem 
apparently comes in early in the Christian era* and has 
contLciued in use UU our own time. In the hagiographical 
and other literature, the task of grinding at the milL is 
ai ways represented as being the dreariest of domestic duties. 
It is the labour of slaves r that enterprising etjTnologbt 
Cormac gravely informs us that the word cwmoi C ^ bond¬ 
maid b derived from cum woler {* with a mill % the quem 
being the chief iustnmient of her duties- 

In the earliest times, diggiog-sdeks and the fooP^ugh, 
the cas^hrom of the Scottish Highlands, probably repre¬ 
sented tlie highKt point attained by ploughing in IrdanrL 
As we know, from rock sculptings elsewhere in Europe, as 
for instance in Scandinavia and in the valleys of the 
maravigtie near Veutimiglia^ ploughing with yokes of osm 
was already fTtmihar iu the Bronze Age * but when animaK 
were used for ploughing purposes in Ireland even so late 
as the Christian period, th-ey appear to have been used 
singly, not in pairs. Cattle were used e^uavely; it b 
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recorded as a miraculous exception that St. Qaran was 
enabled to induce a horse to draw his plough- If the 
practice, recorded as late as the eighteenth century, of 
attaching the plough to the unfortunate aniuial's tail ms 
in use^ there is small wonder that the hoiMs proved 
recalcitrants 

The grain was cut with small hand-sickles^ some examples 
—but not vei>" roany—of w'hkh have been found both 
in bronze and in iron, as w'dl as moulds with which the 
branze spedmeus were manufacttired. 

So far as publication has gone up to the present—which 
is not suSdentJy far to justify auy tiuciualihed dogmatiaii 
—there seems to be a total absence of traces of lynchet * 
cultivation in the count^y. And yet traditicois would 
indicate that the existence and use of Lynchets were recorded 
in the memories of the past. The Fir Bolg» ' men of the 
bags ^ were allied to have been so called because, when 
they were under servitude to the * king of Greece they 
viiere compeUed to carry earth in bags and to spread it 
over rocky mountain-sides, thereby niakmg of them flowery 
plains. This form of industry persists stiE oa the Anm 
Idauds, which another tradition made one of the last 
refuges of the Fir Bolg, driven out by tbdir successors Ui 
the occupation of the country. But nowhere have the 
terraces been reoozded that speak of ancient cultivation» 


W^e have spoken of the HiU of Uisnoch: and the results of 
the excavation at this important site by the Archaeological 
Exploration Committee of the Roj^ Irish Academy call 
for a summary. It was the first of its kind to be e x amined 
from end to end r and though in some respects the results 
were disappomting^ many \'aluable new fkeis were leaiut 
from the investigation.« 

Uisncch is frequently referred to in Irish literature: it 
seems to have been the site of an important cemetery,^ but 

• Ljnclu5t5 ftTff picli as may be seen to tbit 

day ca t2ic biHskl-cft La tba Ita3iaii vineyard lUvtricta; thm arv 
rmmms of such ramzuctioiu to be seeo la coarLy puts of Great 
Britaia. 

3 
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this vm not confirmed by the excavation, Althoc^h 
the whole neighbourhood carefully seardied* nothwag 
indicative of a cemetery was discoveTed^ It was also the 
centre of great periodical assemblies, such as were convened 
at various places in Ireland at the critical seasons of the 
agricultural year, andp like the similar assembly place in 
the territory of the Gaulish tribe of the Camutes. it W 33 
supposed to be the central point of the country whicb it 
served. This is so far true that, although not a hill of very 
great devalion* it commands an estraordinaxily wide view: 
a beacon fire lit upon its summit could convey a mess^e 
to numerous peaks upon its horisou* and from them could 
be relayed to the sea, 

yitn y dicular enclosures of earth or of stones esist on 
the slope of the hill and on the hills in the neighbourhood : 
and an andent road leads upward to the important endosuio 
upon the summit* This endosure is in two partSi a western 
and an eastern, with a sort of broad passage between thenip 
The length (E,-VV.) b about 365 the breadth 285 ft. 
The eixcavation showed that the mound had been occupied 
during three periods^ the principal remains of which 
(excluding some unintclUgiblc fragments) are shown in 
fig, 19. 

Of the first period the most important relic was a ditch, 
endosmg a circular space 156 ft in diameter, with a gap 
facing east. This ditch ¥?as independent of all the subse¬ 
quent Temains, and had been filled up and forgotten when 
they were built. Apparently a stone wall had run outside 
this ditch I fragments of it remained. Within the ditch 
there w'as a number of pits and post-holes, which seemed 
to be mtcaded for the reception of wooden piOara like those 
of which the drdc of Woodhoige was composecL Two 
large pits just inside the entrance might have been the 
foundations of a strong gateway* but it is difficult to see any 
very definite order in the remaining post-boles. A pin, 
with a simple La. Ttoe pattmi incbcd and inlaid with 
silver—the oldest known example of tbe use of this metal 
in Ireland —^was found in the filling of the ditch: showing 
that the ditch must have been derelict and was gradually 
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becomu]^ during the La Tfine period. It is there¬ 

fore reasonable to assign these escavatioiis to the Bronze 
Age. Outside the inner ditch there was an outer ditch^ 
fragments of which rcmalncdp but which had been partly 
incorpoiated with the fosse soiroonding the later stnictitries. 

During the La Tfine period these brome-age cuttings 
became filled up. But much use was made of the site. 
There were some fragmentary buildings^ the purpose of 
which could not be det^mined i but the chief evidence was 
the enormous number of animal bones scattered through the 
soih ^d the numerous iron knives of La Ttee type which 
were found. As already said^ th^e was a thick bed of 
ashes in one place, which must either have been the reUc 
of a perpetual fire, or else (and more probably) of a great 
bonhre lit at intervals. Carcases of h ^ d been burnt 

in this fire, which was therefore of a sacrifidal nature. 
Hitheip then* p^ple came to assemble for sacrificial rites, 
accompanied with barbaric feasUngSp in which the bones 
of the meal were cast promiscuously all over the grou nd. 
The Anti-Litter Society would have had to work ovKtime 
after one of the sacred assemblies of Uisnech 1 Vague 
tmditioi^ reported by the tract called Dindshmhus, and 
by Keating in his liisiory 0/ Irdand, connect Uisnech with 
great fires; the thick bed of ashes is the tangible record of 
these celebrations. 

Somewhere about 150 a,d. Tuatha!, king of Connacht, 
made an incuision across the Shannon^ the river which 
had tiU then been his boundaryp and he extended his 
dominion^ over what we now know as the counties of Long^ 
ford and Westmeath. In order to administer his new 
dominion he transferred his seat to Uisnech, and there 
reigned, as did the next four of his successors: the fifth 
seized the old royal palace of Meath at Tara, and there 
established himself. A king was as moch a religious as a 
political functionary—more so, indeed—in the days of 
Tuathal: and the most natural place for his sacred perwn 
to be housed would be an andent sanctnaiy. Accordingly* 
when we find, overlying the soil that contains its record of 
feasting-orgiesp an extensive house (fig, 20} with no less 
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than seven apamnents, the scanty contents of which 
appear to be of about the date indicated, and a complicated 
sj^em of ramparts fortifying the site, we may consider 
ourselves as near to certainty as the conditions permitp that 
ive have the actual dwelling in which the monarch was 
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housed. And there is no evidence ol any later occupation 
on the spot^ A casual penny of Henry 11 , which was the 
hrstfruit of the excavation^ might have dropped from the 
purse of any passing wayfarer. 

Here then we have a royal house of the s^nd 
century a.d. The entrance {tf) faces east. It is iaufced 
by a pair of post-holes which iteubtless held the frame work 
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of the door. A pass^ through the thick wall leads to a 
all at the mner end: on the left-hand ade is a guard- 
diamber (6)* beyond which is a more or less rectangnlar 
apartment (c). A siiiiilar apajtrneiit (d) opens ofi this to 
the north: it contains a sleeping recess (?) in the thickness 
of the wall: at its eastern end is a peculiar stmetnre 
like a ridged grave mouiLdp which was excavated without 
result. A post-hole in the floor of (r) perhaps held the 
wooden pilW which supported the tent-like conicaj root 
Two low doorways in the south side of the same chamber 
give admission to chambers {^,/] which also have a door of 
commimicatinn between them. These are possibly sleeps 
ieg chambers. A low and narrow pasage^ doubtle^ a 
draiiip runs from (/) to (g), out of which two small and veiy 
much mined chambers (A, i) open : it was not possible to 
recover the plan of these completely: but it appeared that 
(A) bad a hack door^ vrhere the cesspit accimmlations at 
the end of the drain could be emptied at intervals^ When 
complete, the building seems to have been externally of 
the shape of a large Cam or * beehive" hut. 

The stmetUTE was of stone and earth: the thicker walls 
were of earth with stone facing, and the earth was heaped 
against the outer lace of the w'aJl. Of this royal house we 
caimot in honesty say anything better *hflf| that a dark^, 
more uncDinfottnble, and less sanitary dwelling it would 
be dif&ciiit to imagi^. If this was really the G:mrt where 
king Tnathal and his family gloried and drank dttp, their 
mode of life cannot have been moch above the level of an 
Esldiuo in hi$ igho. And this is by far the mc^t elaborate 
dwelling of the Iron Age that has yet been found in Ireland. 

Tire western part of the enclosure showed less evidence of 
contmoous occupation, and was probably n later additiou; 
perhaps made by one of Tiiathai*s successors in the kingdom. 
But after the abandunm ept by the royal house the site fell 
mlo decay, was pillaged by generatious of held-wall builders, 
and fmaiiy reduced to the few sorry mounds which is ail 
that the viatOT can see if be walks over the hill to-day. 

Of the remainiDg mounds and endosnres of the site, one 
other has been excavated, and has yielded returns, il any 
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thingp yet more perplesm^^ For we cannot yet pretend 
to undicrstand the archaeological records of Ireland- Much 
more intensive research is necessaryj under competent 
scdeutific control^ and with liberal subsidies^ And we must 
resolutely wipe from our memories all popular id^ about 
prehistoric dviliration ia brelandp such as have been made 
the theme of endless displaj'^ of oratorical and literary 
pyrotedmics. We must make a fresh startp right from the 
very bcginniDg+ We must come to the study with open 
minds, prepared to find^ recognize, and reverence what b 
good, but equally ready to acknowledge what is crude* or 
savage, or ugly. Aiter aH, erndities, savageries^ ug^es^es 
existed in Crete, or Egypt, or Greece: they exist in con¬ 
temporary Europe x how much morOp theo^ may wc expect 
them in an island at the remotest corner of the ancient 
world 1 

The second site on the Ubuech Hill [fig. ar), though 
smaller, was if anything more interesting than the ato 
on the summit.*^ I t was a structure or group of structurc^^ 
not exactly circular, with an overall diameter ranging 
around 360 ft. The members of the constnictioap in order 
from outside iuwardp were t 

1, A fosse between 6 and S ft deep, excavated in the 
intensely hard drift underlying the surface soil: material 
which a strong man armed with a modem pick could with 
difficulty penetrate. 

2, A vaJltmi, composed of the earth taken out of the fosse> 
revetted with stones, 

3, A flat area^ ranging in breadth, from 40 to 58 ft. 
This was divided into sections by radiatii^ walls which, 
however^ appeared to be of a later date than the main 
structure. 

4, A second fosse, similar to the firsts though of smaher 
size. 

5, An inner vallum, similar to the outer vallum- 

6, The mner area, about 1*5 ft in diameter. AdmisiGTi 
was gained by a passage formed by leaving an undug space 
in the outer fosse» about 25 ft broad; a corresponding gap 
in the outer vallum ; an undug space 21 ft broad in the 
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iiiDer fosse t and a paved gap B ft broad m tbe inner 
vaXIum, which formed a ' grand entrance ' to the central 
space. 

This mner area was divided into a senes of courts and 
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disrolxTS, roughly paved. In two of these chambers were 
pits, ataut 6 ft in diameter, in which great fires has been 
maintained—far more considerable than would have been 
needed for domestic purposes. There were alsn exteuHve 
tmdsgrottnd passages beneath the floors, the purpose of 
which presented a hast of problems which only further 
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research wiE resolve* The conclnsions as to the purpose 
of the constractioii arrived at by the Royal Irish Academy's 
Archaeological Exploration Comnuttee may here be quoted, 
as they express the present state of the question very 
exactly. 

^ While the firs and other evidences of domestic use 
niTist not be forgotten* the indications that the enclosures 
were for the greater part not rooms but open enurts, seem 
to militate against an explanation of this structure as a 
mere re^dcniial fortification Other objections to this 
explanation are the width of the entrance gateway, which 
it would be difficult to defend, and the extensive paved 
court to which it gives ac<^s, and which looks like an 
mea for the acconiincMiatioii of a large assembly. The 
paucity of midden refuse is also against this explanation* 
as well as the extraordinary' absence of organic matter over 
the greater part of the outer area. On the other hand, 
there is nothing pointing very conclusiveiy m the direcdon 
of r^arding the structure as a sanetumy* which is the 
alternative that naturally occurs to the mind* raproally in 
view of the sacred character of the Hill of Uisnech in 
undent timM. More than this we do not feel justifiad in 
suggesting. So far as we are aivflrc* the structure is of a 
type quite new, not only in Irelandp bat also in Northern 
Europe. We must wait in patience till another of the 
same kind is discovered which* we hope* will be in a less 
dilapidated conditioTi and will contain a greater number of 
instructive objects.' 

There was a notable paucity of objects from the site* 
The most remarkable was the Saxon disc-brooch* referred 
to on a previous page—a form common in the eastern 
counties of England, but never found before in Ireland* 

To some extent the site presented certain analogies 
with the temple of Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, exiavated 
recently by Dr. Mortimer Wheeler.** The Lydney Temple 
is rectangular, the Togberstown site drcular ^ but there is 
the same double endosure, and the same row of three 
cdlae at the inner end. These comddenoes may not mean 
much, but they are worth notings One of the Togberstowu 
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seems to have been a sort of secret place, accessi ble 
ooly by a passage nnmiiig behind the other two. It had a 
fire-pitp and the pavement had been laid with sp^ial care* 
and a certain approximation to artj m the nse of an alterna¬ 
tion of diflerently coloured stones. 

We have seen how the Sword-Folk violated the sepulchres 
ol the Halberd-Folk to get them building material for thdr 
own monuments^ We now may see the s^ulchres of the 
Sword-Folk going down before the Iron-Folk. TOs is 
especially dear in the cemetery of chambered tumuli which 
crowned the peaks ol the Lochaiew Hills» These bunat- 
mounds must have been broken open and looted early in 
the occupation of the Iron-Paaple. Th^ must have stood 
open and empty for a season - for at some time^ stiU in 
the pagan Iron Age, a colony of metal-workers adapted 
them as dwellmg-huts and took up their abode in them. 
That sudi an adaptation was possible once more indicates 
the very low grade of material civilization which viras 
prevalent at the tlme^ we must me of these dwdlings 
superlath'Cs of the adjectives which we appli^ to the 
palace of king Toathal a few pages back. But there b no 
evasion of the facts. Excavation in modem times has 
revealed two groups of occupation relics: of a bronze-age 
burial occupation, and of an Uon-age residentiai occupation. 
The yield of the former was exceedingly scanty-—a few 
stone beads, odds and ends of bronze, and other objects of 
little or no mtrinsk value: merely the stray leavings which 
the spoilers bad cast aside as worthkssp or neglected to 
notice. The chief yi^ ol the latter was a large number of 
slips of bone, collected together for the purpose of serving 
as tabletSp upon which the artiheers could design the 
decorations to be tiansferred, when complet&d, to metal 
ornaments. It Is Likely that the second occupation was 
iiiot of long duration^ and that the squatters soon found that 
these rheumatism-breeding huts, on the top of a group of 
steep hills, were too much exposed and too inaocesabk to 
be pleasant even to their undeveloped ssise of luxury. 
This is indicated by the fact that the great majority of the 
bone slips had never been used for the purpose for which 
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they had been w laboriously collected; only a f p# of them 
showed traces of the expcrimejiting of the artists. 

These, however, were quite sufficient to enable us to assign 
them to their proper chronological pigeotk'-hole t and the 
dating is confiruied by the numerous nails and other frag" 
ments of iron which were found in association with the 
bones. The ornamentation, composed, as it was very 
extensively, of compass-drawn curves, was certainly of 
the late iron-age period known by the name of Tine.** 
The ceconstructioD wluch has been set forth in this and 
the foregoing chapters seems to fit the facts of the case, as 
revealed by archaeological research, very fairly welL We 
begin with the Sword-Folk, whom we now assume to be 
Goiddic. with a Celtic language, worshipping Cdtic 
and submitting to the spiritual domination of Celtic Druids. 
They are gradually falling into degeneration owing to the 
deterioration of the cUmate i and their cultural decay is 
hastened by the Teutonic Iron-brandishers, who be-serf 
as they themselves had done to their Halberd* 
wielding predecessors. They are perhaps not pressed so 
low as the Halberd-People, who still remain at the bottom 
of society: through the intricate socM scheme adumbrated 
in the Law Tracts we can see a tripartite di^oo of society, 
which reminds us of the Spsrtiati, Penoed, and Helots of 
andent Sparta. But the initiative of the Sword-Folk was 
crushed, and thdr lives were henceforth devoted to raiuistec- 
ing to their lords. 

The lords themselves, in the next generation alter the 
Conquest, were haH-breeds, with all the energies that a 
nuxture of blood enjoys. They were already forptt^ the 
Teutonic speech of thdr fathers, and were substitu^ the 
Goidelic speech of their vassals. But they did little or 
nothing to check the cultural decay. The extraordtn^ 
poverty of the rKnains of the period immediately following 
the Iron invarion suggests that it was the time of lowest 
since the Campignian or Asturian occupation, 
long before. The climate improved slightly, and tempw- 
arily. about 200 b,C., when a few individuds rose superior 
to the general squalor, Artiflceis may have been imported 
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from Britain or from the Contmentj to minister to these 
with works of art, in the shape of gold ooUars or fantastically 
carved tombstones; bat the results of excavation do not 
suggest that there was the smallest appreciation of art 
among the vast majority of the inhabitants. There k an 
unhealthily small dumber of objects of any ktntt assignable 
to the La TJjie Period, in proportion to the wonderfni 
wealth that the Bronze Age has bequeathed to us. 

The invaders, becoming assiinilated in blood and in 
lanpage to the inhabitants already in the land, though 
maintaining Jealousy their privileges of soda] rank, abo 
conformed to the manner of the gpds of the land, forgettiiig 
the Teutonic deities who presumably had ajccompanied 
them on their long voyage westward. They natmahy 
seized on the numerous ^gships in the countiy, and with 
them the magical duties and privileges associated therewith. 


Now the king , especially he who reigned in the sanctuary 
of Tara, was the representativE of the div inity charged with 
the cultivation and developmeot of the generative or 
fertilizing power of Nature. On his accession to the king- 
ship he renewed his powers by contact with a fetish-stone 
which was the centra] monanaGnt of the inauguration 
place. 

With regard to this stone, I formerly expressed certain 
views,” which I have found myself forced to abandon 
as untenable, I am therefore bound to withdraw them, 
and {most leluctantJy) to indicate the direction in which 
1 am now compelled to seek its significance. It is called, 
in ancient MS. texts, Lia Fafl, the stone of' Fal What 
is this ’ FS]" ? 

Andent authorities described the stone as firp eluieh^, 
which we may render into Latin as uerpa iapidis. T 
tradition, as late as the time of Dr, Petrie, now about a 
hundred yearn ago, called it Bod Fftearguis^ which again 
we may Latinize as penis Fergusiit whoever Fergus may 
have been. An amazing amount of pestilent rubbish 
has ^ed from the press on the subject of the forms of 
religious practice and belief indicated by such names; for 
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tMs reason, and not fmm any motive of prudery (wlucb is 
a sentinient that lias no place in scientific work)* it is a 
natural instinct to avoid dragging them in, unless the 
evidence is too strong to be overcome, 1 have done my 
best to escape from the condusiou that these name^ pre¬ 
serve a genuine tradition of the meaning of the stone. I 
sought in ' Fal' the name of an aboriginal god; but was 
obliged to admit to myself that there is not a trace of 
any name resembling it to be found in the elaborate 
genealogies of the Tfiatha DO Danann, in which probably 
every god or goddess ever worshipped in Iieland finds a 
place. I sought over Europe for analogies—only to bring 
down upon myself the scomiol double notes-of-exclamatioii 
of erudite German critics. And in the end I acknowledge 
defeat: the ancient authontieSp and the modem recipi¬ 
ents of old traditions* were right after all. This particular 
aspect of Natuxe^worship may have been made the theme of 
endless literary inanities, but we cannot on that account 
refuse to concede that it certainly existed in Euro^^ and 
that elsewhere it exists still The Dionysiac rites of 
ancient Greece, much of the xeligtoa of modem India, can 
tell us that* Neither philology nor psychology can help 
us to resist the inevitable condusiou^ which may be 
baldly stated; that the names ' Magh Fail ' Lia ^1 ^ 
involving the word genitive /ml, are not really ancient; 
much less ^ mystical whatever that may mean : that 
they are mere late scholastic inventions, tashioued by some 
oue wbo had a knowledge of the facts^ and who borrowed 
the Greco-Latin word phuUu$ to express them; and that 
they mean ' Plain' Sloneof the organ and symbol of 
reproductive power. 

Here we may find the explanatiou of a fact which would 
otherwise be perplcixiiig. The Turoe stone show^ cxce^ 
tional skill both in tbe design and the cxccutiou of this 
difficult form of art* As a spedmeu of La Tfene work^ and 
merely as a piece of stone-cutting, it is beyond all praise- 
Whether the artificer was a native-bom or a foreign craft*- 
Tnnp does not matter: he w^as expoi io bis trade^ and 
such expertness comes only from practice^ He pMwsf have 
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turned of stones of this kind: otherwise he 

could not ha^e carved the Turoe stone. Where are all the 
rest ? 

The answer is easy. Broken up. Old bronze-age 
paganisms did not matter much. There was some super¬ 
stitious reverence attaching to their antiquity^ and it was 
regarded a$ vagudy tmJucky to interfere with them. But 
here were a number of monuments^ quite recent in date^ 
with associations quite fresh in meinor5^—associations 
which to Chnstianity would be hateful. Few ancient monu- 
menls are more obviously phaiiio thar^ the Turoe stone : 
and it is not diMcnlt to understand how a holy war against 
these symbols would be inaugurated in the first enthu¬ 
siasm of a new-born Uuistian purity. How this one 
dabomte specimen escaped the crusade we cannot tdl: 
perhaps a copse of trees hid it from the d^troyers. 

The same aspect of Nature-worship is illustrated by a 
figure found some time agu in a bog deposit at Eaiaghan 
near Shercock, Co, Cavan (fig. stz). It is a statuette of 
yew, slighdy over 3 ft in, high. The face is unusually 
wdl fomied, but the arms am apt, and never were, repre- 
seuted: there are not even sockets for the msertion of 
separate pieces to take thdr place. The legs, on the 
other hand, are cardhUy modellcdp with a more than 
common attention to their anatomical configuration. The 
figure ends below in a tenon^ to be stuck into a mortice, 
showing that it was not a complete monument^ but cmly 
part of a larger ensembl^^ The closest parallel i$ presented 
by a model of a beat found at Holdemess^ Yorkshirei in 
1836, and now in the Museum at Hull.” This boat has 
fcnr figures, \*ery dmilar to the Cavan speemenj morticed 
into it (fig. 23). The Holdemess figures have arms, and 
one of them holds a round object which may be a shield, 
but is more pnahahly a sun-disc. This difierence, howev^, 
b balanced by the sLmilar emphasis laid in all the figures 
on the pubic region, which was dearly the part of chid 
impodance in the intention of the setdptor. A drcular 
hole b drilled in the Irish as in the Holdemess figures, 
evidently for the insertioo of a phallus. This is a freqtieiU 
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sLod pnominent detail in the figures represented in the 
Scan^navian ship sculptures^ 

Now these ship iSgures appear to be representatioiK of a 
certain form of fertUity ceremonial* It may not be 
irralevajit to call to mind that a p^formance called ' The 
Building of the Ship* was traditional in some parts ol 
Ireland^ till ita snppresaon by the clerical authorities, on 
account of its unduly frank character, a character which 
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indicates it as having been odgin^y a magical fertility 
drania. No full account of this andent ceremony has been 
preserved, so far as 1 am aware * the late Mr. T. Westrupp 
had acquired a few sup^rhcial traditions of it, and told me 
something about them, but I am not aware that he ever 
recuided what he happened to have leamt l I cannot find 
anything about it in the notebooks which be bequeathed 
to the Royal Irish Academy* 

This raises a further interesting possibility^ with r^ard 
to the numerous dug-out canoca which have been fonad 
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sunk in bog-dcpodU. It is geaeraUy assumed that these 
were boats fotirmerly used kt lake navigation, which had 
been wrecked and ultunatdy embedded in the peat. But 
is this certain ? Were all the bogs in which they are found 
actually lakes at the comparatively recent date to which the 
canoes seem to belca^ ? Were these canoes sea-worthy ? 
Some of them give me, at least, the impression that they 
would hardly float at ali, if wdghted by the full comple¬ 
ment of a crew for which they appear to have been prepared. 

The great mass of evidential material collected by Aim , 
gren. m his study of significance of the ship-figmes 
portrayed in Scandinavian rock'-sculptures, sets us wonder¬ 
ing whether these were not rather examples of a sort 
of caiuh-al-ship. dragged over the land, on wheeb or on 
skids, rather than launched on the surface water; bat, at the 
end of the frolic, either sunk in a swamp or burnt. The 
sculptured figures associated with the ships in the Scan¬ 
dinavian carvings show us the dose connexion of the 
associated rites irith fertility cults, and the dances, prostra¬ 
tions, acrobatic poionnances and so forth with which the 
rites Were accomy^mod. A canoe was found in Lnch 
Erne with a number of holes drillod through it. This 
canoe, at could never have been floated for any 

length of time. But the fact b inconclusive, for as Dr. 
Mahr has suggested to me in conversation, the holes may 
have been mere drainagt-scuppers, normally dosed with 
wooden plugs. Such plugged holes are to be seen in same 
of the other canoes in the National Museum. 

We may reasonably associate with these rites the andent 
penalty of setting a calprit adrift on the sea, in a boat 
oarless and rudderless. He was, in fact, a fiaiAartna, 
sacrificed for the purification of the land and the pro¬ 
pitiation of the vegetative powers: a prototype of the mock 
human sacrifice, annuany performed at Rome, when the 
straw dolls called argd were cast into the Tiber. Analo¬ 
gous, though differing in that the sacrifice was by fire 
rather than by water, were the gi^tic wicker puppets 
ffintammg human victims which, we are told, were burnt 
by the Gauls, The purpose of the golden boat of Broighter 
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trmy have been to serve as a votive o&jttmg in connexion 
with similar rites. 

The East-European analogies presented by these ship- 
rites, if they be scrand, give us a valuable link with the late 
Bronze Age of Scandinavia^ and reiniorce the probability 
that it was from somewhere in the South Baltic re^on 
that the invado^ of the bronze-iron overlap originated. 


We have said that at some time in the period of obscurity 
the Gaelic language b^an to develop a literatttre. It 
tntjst have been at first under druidic auspices, as this 
caste of medidne-men were the only people who possessed 
a sufficient eduoatioa. Their tentative efiorts are all 
absorbed in Later literature, and it is as impossible to 
isolate them as it would be to discover in the fnU^i^wn 
oak the acorn from which it sprang. 

We have no direct evidence as to the script which they 
used ; but we may be able to make sotoe deductioDs from 
the peculiar cypher with which the history of writing in 
Ireland begins, so far as the existing remains are concerned. 
This anomalous fomi of script is suitable only for very 
brief documents, and survives as the mediiim of expression 
of some three hundred short burial inscriptions. 

The origin of this alphabet has been much discussed ; 
many theories have been put forward to accomit for its 
peculiarities. The first and most obvious frict about it is 
that on account of its dumsiness, and of the room which 
its competent characters take up^ it could never have been 
used for literary documents of any length. The present 
writer has long been of the opinion that It was iatcaded 
rather as a system of secret signs, made with the fingers 
in various combinations and held in various portions: md 
that its application to writiag is secondary.* 

The letters of this script are composed of combmatioas 
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0 
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of strokes, in all but &%'e of them parallel with one another. 
These strokes are from one to frvo in numberi suggestive 
of the five fingers of the hand. The characters are twenty- 
five in number, divided into fi^''e groups of five lettas oarh, 
the group being {fiffercatiated by the position of the 
strokes with respect to a central stem-line. This line may 
be {a} vertical, or (ft) horizontal; on the stones bearing 
these mscriptions, the angles usu^y take its place, as in 
the specimen iUiistreted (fig. 24), and the five groupf are 
form^ thus: 

(1) Short strokes from one to five in number, at right 
angles to the stem-Une and (0) to the right of (ft) below it. 
These are the letters B,L,V,S,N. 

(z) Short strokes from one to five in number, at right 
angles to the stem-line and (a) to the left of (ft) above it. 
These are the letters H,D,T,C,Q. 

(3) Strokes from one to five ui number, running through 
the stem-line at an angle of about 60 deg^. These form 
the letters M,G.N^Z,R. 

(4) Strokes from one to five in munbeT, rmuiing through 
the stem-line at right angles. These form the vowels 
A.O.U.EJ. 

(5) Combinations of straight and curved lines—five in 
number—in Jote times accorded a vowel or diphthong 
value, but originally consonants; and still used in a 
consonantal sense on some of the monuments. 

That this alphabet cannot have had an independent 
origin is self-esident. A community cannot i™™ to spell 
with alphabetic finger-signs before it has evolved the art 
of spelling by means of written symbols, Theiefino the 
alphabet must be founded tipon some other. This cannot 
be the alphabet commonly used in Irish MSS., which is 
certainly of later introduction than the myptkal agns. 
The two alphabets do not noindde: for the ' Irish ’ 
^phabethas w symbol for V,Q.N„Z, which the cryptical 
(or, to call it by its native name. C^ham) possesses* 
whUe on the other hand the Irish alphabet has F which 
i^ completely absent from the Ogham script, and P which 
shares a character with a diphthong. 
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It might have been founded on the Roman alphabet, 
which we know to have been in use in Ireland, becatme one 
ancient inscription In that script is stiQ extant in the 
country, formerly at Killeen Cormac, in Cb- Kildare.* This 
is the opinion which I previoiisly maintained, and which is 
usually received t but it is difficult to expLaln the principle 
upon which the Qgham lelters were sdectetL Why did 
the inventor burden his S3^em with Z, and omit F? The^ 
one letter was not w'anled; the other would have been useftiL 

In view of this difficulty I have abandoned this Roman 
theory for another, which more completely accounts for the 
phenomena presented by the Ogh^ alphabet. It is to 
the efiect that Ogham was invented, not as a script alpha¬ 
bet, but as a gesttire alphabet: not in Ireland^ not in 
Great Britain, but in Southern Gaul or Northfim Italy, 
and by mernbers of the druidic order. And that it was 
based upon a form of the Greek alphabet which had there 
been cuneut in about the fifth and sixth centuries b.c.^ 
and which had presumably been borrowed for secular 
purposes and continued in use among the Gaulish men of 
learning. 

This will at first sight seem fantastic. But it would be 
still more fantastic to suppose that two alphabets, pn^sdy 
id^rUic^ in ih&r selection 0/ tetkrs —with one exreption^ 
easily explained—should have had nothing whatever to do 
with one another' especially a$ the only five letters of the 
Ogham alphabet that possess any iudividuiility arc almost 
of the same shape as the corresponding five letters of the 
Greek alphabet. 

The ajihaic Greek alphabet in question has been found 
scratched upon two vessels of pott^, one from Formello, 
the other from Caere in Etruria.®* The first line of the 
following diagram represents the letters of thb alphabet * 

XI rTffl©rM9Pff rm 

ab^def zh t*iklmn X ep(^)qrst u f p"t* 

413^41 S2S42I 9433Z3I24>J 5 

* Now in tie Natkinal Mtueunip Dublin, 
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The ktt<a- M b ^ sibibut, rejected in the later developed 
standard Greek alphabctn though retained in the form 

as a umnenil sign* The symbol 4 - wasalready morLbimd 
when these alphabets wrere scratched ; a century later it 
woidd have disappeared altogether, and the last letter wotild 
probably have assumed Us conventional form On the 
theory here set forth, it was just after these changes— 
which would point to the fifth century B.C., the alphabets 
ol Formello and Caere belonging to the sixth—that this 
Gr^ alphabet was adopted hy the drtiids for writirg 
purposesp and subsequently made the basis of the finger 
cypher from which the Ogham script developed. 

The sibUajit M, a legacy from the Semites who had 
uldmatdy invented tliis alphabet, was needless beside the 
other sibilants, as the Greeks themselves afterwards 
realised. It was ultimately rejected by the Greeks: but 
by the druids was retained in the form Pf, the conven¬ 
tional symbol used by the Greeks for the sound ng. 

The figttres underneath the characters in the above 
diagram are the numbers of the groups to which the 
corresponding Ogham letters belong. It will be seen that 
except for + two alphabets are absolutely coiuddent* 
This can hardly be an acddjoit—espedally in \"lew of the 
similarity in form between the letters of the fifth group, 
and the Greek letters to which they correspond- 

X 0 n<{>ffl 

The Ogham letters axe as near as possible to ivhat wotild 
be produced ip trying to make figures like the Greek letters 
on the fingers.* And the derivatipn is practically proved 

" Notice spedaliy thojc if tbe Aigcullcr tnee to gtav* a il Lci. the 
moat natiKml w&y-^ppstiiis the tipi of liis PofatretEbed th umhit 
to repiresent the hoiisontal atroke protnidic^ the Ant two 
finders of Hsch hand ta lepremt the —the liighteit pressure 

of the thuiDbi wUI catiae the pifotjuded fiagefi to cron. 
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by the fact that although MSS. keys pve the \^ue of 
diphthongs to these slgiis. the second of them, in the only 
place where it is actually used* meaus SC or CS ; 
the thirdp in the few places where It appears^ is invariably 
p (= n); and the fifth b almost invaxiably a guttmal 
sound K or Ch ( x)^ otheT two have never been 
found in practical use in IrtUmd* though the O-sign is 
used^ with uncertain significance^ in some of tbe Scottbb 
Kctbli inscriptions. In the alphabet^ aa It was finally 
developedp the letters were shifted about^ probabl3^ on a 
phonetic basts; it is certaiuJy not a coincidence that the 
vowels arc grouped by tkemsdvM^ in their proper phonetic 
(not alphabetic) order i that among the consonants letters 
representing cognate sounds (the stopped letters D-T; 
C~Q: G-Ngj and the continuatives L^V^S^N) are found 
side by side; and that among the extra letters, those which 
stand for aspirates (KH^ TM, PH) come side by side. 

What i$ the inference from these facts ? That among 
the learned men of Continental Gaul, an ™iy fonn of 
the Greek Alphabet was used for literary purposes (Cae^* 
in fact, tdls ns that they made use of Greek letters) : that 
upon thb alphabet they founded a sign-alphabet for secret 
commimication: and that just at the end of the days of 
draidry. when secrets w'cre bdng revealed or else forgotten, 
fMa alphabet was used for public inscriptions by those who 
hdd to the audent waj^. The degeneration into writing 
was graduaL At fet the ^rmbols were made by mani¬ 
pulating tbe fingers alone. Then it would occur to a druid, 
wishing to send a secret message to a colleague at a db- 
tance, to on the comers of a piece of wood the posidons 
which tus fingers would occupy if they were able to oum- 
mnnkate face to face. When this habit became general, 
the secret would not remain a secret long. 

Thus, strange though it may appear, we infer that the 
inscriptions in the Ogham character are the last rdics, and 
the only record, of a means of S3mihol communicatioTi^ 
itiveuted somewhere in or near andent Etruria, based on an 
alphabet of about the fifth cjentuiY n.a There is about 
them an odour of andent sanctity. The forms of the 
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language used upon them are < 50 tisd 0 Ttsly arthaistic i it 
is as though Chaucerian or WycHffite English had a religiaus 
or magical virttie, and was used for public and especially 
for memorial purposes even down to the days of the aygci 
now current as colloquial English. 

The contents of these inscriptions arc meagre—little 
more than the name of a man and of tiis father. The 
C^ham script set invindble barriers on [itcrary s|^iouSr 
ness, and the largest stone that could reasonably be used 
for monumcutal purposes did not aHord room for much 
more than this miniTntun of infonnation. Had it been 
otherwise, it is highly probable that the ardiaie form of the 
language used—much of which is mere Wardour Street, 
philologlcally iodefensible—would have proved a serious 
difficulty in the way of iuterpreting them. We should 
have been as helpless as the scholars of Wales appear to 
bCp in the presence of the early Welsh inscription at Towyo+ 
This fact is however of the deepest interest tom another 
point of view* VVby are those archaic or pseudo-archaic 
forms used ? It certainly was not merely * to puzzle 
posterity \ as some one or other once suggested was the 
purpose of the Round Towers. Still less was it to pu^k 
pntemporaries. though ttcdoubtedly it would have done so 
If they bad not the education to adjust themselves : for a 
bumpidn would he hopelessly perplex if he could have 
contrived to spell out CUNIGNI and was given to mxder- 
statkd that this referred to the grssat man whom he had 
known phonetically as * Cunyeein ' I 
The key b in that word ‘ education \ The druids in 
Pre-Christian times were, as we learn from Caesar, educators 
of youth. They «used their pupils to loam by heart 
great tmmbers of verses, evidently a traditioiial body of 
bytnns or the like camposStious, the language of which 
soon became archaic in comparison with the eoEocoial 
speech of the untaught. This lai^guage became, and was, 
mauttained as their medium of literary expression. It 
was TL^ till Chiistiamty was firmly established that the 
reduction of the vernacular speech to writing was attempted, 
and this was done with orthi^raphical conventions totally 
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dificrcDt from those of the Ogham inscriptioiis. We have 
seen that the Irish alphabet and the Ogham alphabet are 
incompatible; whereas the Ogham alphabet and an early 
Greek alphabet are identicaJ. The orthognphicial and 
Imgoistic co'nventioiis of the Ogham itiscriptiona were 
worked out m Greek letters on the ContiDcnt by Goiddic 
druids; the orthographical and linguistic coiiveritions of 
later Irish literature were worked cut in letters derived 
from a Romw cursive hand, by the omsicuarios who 
brought to the ooimtry a knowledge of the new faiths and 
by thdr native disciples." 

WTiat was known in Ireland of the outer w^Id„ what did 
the outer w^orld know of Irelaodp daring the pagan part of 
the Iron Age in the country ? Not much ; and little that 
is pl^^santp so far as the population b concerned^ Strabo 
and Diodorus SicmlLiSp as is well knownp accuse them of 
cannibalism. These passages can be explained away: 
but it is difficult to explain away the sobw statement of 
the native Ajinal$, that so late as in the great famine at the 
end of the seventh century ' man would eat manSt. 
Jerome ha$ a ^loiy that the Attecotti, whoever these may 
have been, were in the habit of cutting off and ^ting oerUin 
parts of the bodies of shepherds and shepherdesses^ But 
shepherds and shepherdesses have no dietetic superior¬ 
ity to any one and such a practice would have the 
effect of depleting an iudispensable industry. Nothing is 
dearer than that the story needs correction; it was the 
animat teuded by these functionari^ which the Atte- 
cotti ate. Why, then, does Jerome caU such normal diet 
‘ inhuman ' ? Apparently for the gmosome reason that, 
as in the Abyssinia of th* eighteenth century, draoibed by 
the traveller BrueSp the animals were eaten alive.** We 
hope that he was misinlonned i in any case» as a resident 
in Palestine he could not avoid malaria^ and was in conse^ 
quence splenetic. But every ancient ooutemporaiy writo" 
who mentions Ireland at all must have been splenetic also, 
for, one and all, they show a singular inability to see any* 
thing in the idand but savagely! 

The oldest contemporary document for Irish history b 
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the section telating to the coimtiy in Claudius Ptolemaeus's 
map of the world (fig. 26). This is based upon infonnation 
derived from mariners of Alexandria, the city where the 
geographer lived and worked: and while there are some 
emus and perplexities, it docs seem to show that these 
sailors had an accurate knowledge of the main gcogiaphical 
features of the sea coast- It would be a grave mistakei 
however, to infer that merchants from Alexandria plied 
regularly to Irish ports. It is ranch more jmbable that 
they had at their disposal books of sailing directions, the 
result of a ' poolbg ‘ of infonnation by these merchant 
adventurers for their mutual benefit. For what was there 
in Ireland to attract Egyptian merchants, and where can 
we point to the slightest evidence that such merchant 
even visited the country? There is the golden chain 
found at Broighter. which may possibly be of iieditextanean 
workmanship: but we know absolutely nothing of the 
hic tnry of the transnussion of this isolated object, nor can 
we tell through how many hands it passed frum its maka 
to its Irish grave. The interior of the country, in 
Ptolemy’s map, is as blank as the interior of Africa on 
maps of a hundred years ago 1 except for an enig^tical 
‘ town ■ which may have something to do with the 

of Loch Ree {Rib in Irish) but of which we know 
nothing whatev’cr from native sources. Prominent islands, 
river estuaries, headlands, are named, with the populations 
that lived behind them. Scveial of the few names cannot 
be identified with security : a few mistakes are made, as 
when Howth (Edros = Beiim Edair) is treated as ^ island: 
and the I fttitudgs and longitudes leave something to be 
derired- The map is no more than a list of the landmarks 
for which an anxious sailor might with advantage keep 
watch, as he sailed on his way along an unhghted, more 
or less uncharted, and extrem^y dangerous coast, perhaps 
to the amber-lands of the Baltic, or to dealings with the 
Roman colonists in Britain.*^ But there is nothing to 
suggest that the sailor ever landed. 




CHAPTER V 
SHADOW^SCEKES 

The student of Irish antiquity has an advantage which in 
many other archaeological centres is not available. Time 
has left to him the fragments of an extensive body of 
hteratnre. written and oral, transmitting a memory of the 
life of the people who wielded the weapons and the imple¬ 
ments which be can handle. From this point of view oral 
literature ' is leas trustworthy than that whidi h^ a long 
mani^pt tradition j it h liable to become impressed 
with the charing conditions of life in snocessive centuries 
and to be d^vered to the eoUector in a form as much 
modifl^ as the material used in the duidren's gain »^ called 
R^an Scandal ^ Even manuscript materials require 
to 1* treated scientifically before they can be used to any 
giM purpose. The lar^ volumes of O’Curry arc still 
valuable as repertories of illustrations ; but they are 
melancholy examples of the loss involved in failing to pass 
the ore t^qgh a crudbte, and thus accepting the precious 
contaminated with its attendant dross. 

We shaU take three ancient tales and endeavour to see 
wjmt they mean. We have here nothing whatever to do 

scientific stu^t, the hterary aspect of folk^ories is a 
nmmnee, ^d their Uteraiy manipulation anathema. Nor 
anything to do with phUological problems, 
the interp^tion of difficult passages: ^ only 

anThiS^^ "‘**‘*^' independent 

and imperfectly umted stones, called The CaUU Raid of 
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Cudngs. Tlus narrative do^ not poss^ the litCTary pre¬ 
eminence of the Homeric epics; but from the point of 
view of cultural history it is hardly less important. The 
Homeric epics iiluminate for ns a period of the history of 
the A^^ean Sea and the coasts around it, upon which we 
have no other light from literary sources^ The C<fiUe R&sd 
of Cmditge iUnminatfs for us^ in a way that no other docu¬ 
ment does, the mann^ and thought of Europe in the 
later La Tine Period. It shows us men and women liviiig 
the life of the time, using the cultural apparatus of the 
time: and if it occasionally rntrodoces supernatural events 
which we cannot accept as literal history, it shows us what 
they believed to he possihle^^ 

Can we accept the testimony of this document ? Is it 
really an accurate picture? lii the form in which the 
story has come down to us it is much later than the time 
which it professes to describe. The oldest manuscript coa- 
taming it isof the begianiog of the twelfth century. Doubt¬ 
less it has been copied from earlier sources, now lost: but 
for philological reasons we cannot date its text to a oantitry 
earlier than about the sixth. This is still as far removed 
from the alleged events described as we are from the reigii 
of King John, Mere oral tradition could not possibly 
convey accurate details across that long and varied stretch 
of time. Is the gap to be bridged in any other way ? 

The answer must be in the sihrmative. The tradirion 
can be ocnoborated from other saurcesp The archaeology 
b remarkably accurate t the people use the weapons and 
the implements which they should have used at the time 
indicated. The testimony of Posddonius^ Caesar, and other 
contemporaiy writers, so lar as it goes, gives us a picture 
quite cousbtent with that drawn; for us by the Irish story. 
We can make ahowancss for changes here and there, due 
to the changed outlook of the Christianbed compilers: 
but on the whole the story is an authentic record of life 
and belief, even though we may not take it as an authentic 
record of prosaic history^* 

The fuime of the piece introduces us at once to a matto' 
of importance. It is one of a series of stories which have^ 
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for their siib}cct, cattlfr-forays. WTierft cattle is the chief 
wealth of a commtinity, raids on the cattle by acquisitive 
nd^bboai^ become mattesns of commoaplace; both in Ire¬ 
land and in the Scottish Highlands they formed a traditional 

industry. These stories all bear the name Tain - - 

* The Cattle-Raid of-with a name of owner or of 

locality hEing the blank. 

The story thus bdoqgs to a specific dass. Now, in the 
Book of iMTisUr there is a list of stories which the men 
of learning were expected to be able to recite upon great 
occasions These stories are said to have been 350 in alh 
thou^ only a comparatively small number has come down 
to our time. They were grouped into twelve categories, 
namdy^— 


tlfm 

tischmarc* {oMitt- 
ikipi). 
cattia 


uaUaa 

LominiJi 

aUleda 

feua 


forbai^ 

edittada (aiwff- 
iwii). 
aitheid 

airgne (^^undin?). 


—<1 list which, for aU its baldness, is itself a picture of 
life, as it shows the types of incident which were matter 
for intellectual interest.* 

It is not to be supposed that the recitation of these 
stories was a mere act of amusement. If it were, the 
narrators would have been encouraged to fasMon new 
—or at least, seeing that such a feat b probably impossible, 
to regroup the stock incidents into new and surprisutg 
combinations. It was much more Hire a religious ceremony. 
These 350 stories formed a sort of sacred canon. Just as 
the sacred books of the Hebrews are practically the Mstoiy 
of the nation; just as the hbtories of Homer became 
practically sacred books to the Greeks: so the sacred 
books of the Irish were tales of the ads'entures of notable 
people, carefully committed to memory by those whose 
business it was to recite them at the periodica] fesUvals. 
Thus the story before us is essentially a sacred book It 
stands first m the list of rattle-reids, as befits its importance. 
It rclaies the raid not of a cow (W). but of the fret// {tarfi) 
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of C4laliig€ : but the formula of the title is converitjoaal, 
and the slight soledsm Is of no importance* Ciiainge is 
the name of a district between Dundalk Bay and Carling- 
ford Loch, now represented by the parish of Cooley in Co, 
Louth. 

The political background of the story* so far as it can 
be recovered from the narrative^ is as follows. The oountry 
is a Pcntarchyj each kuifdom bemg governed by its own 
king. £acb khig is independent of the nest. There is no 
efiieikive trace of a " High Kmg ' having or theoretical 
authority over the country, either in Tara or anywhere 
: and occasiortal references to this functionary are 
later anachronisms. So far as the sto^ has historical 
importancep it is the record of the beginning of an aggres- 
soUi on the part of the rulers of Connacht, upon the adjacent 
kmgdom of the Ulaid, vrhose name, though not the exact 
ddmitation of their territory* survives in the modem 
province of Ulster^ 

The scene opens with a dispute betiveen Medb, queen 
of Connacht, and her msignilicajit husband AililL It is 
not unimportant to make a differentiation between this 
ancient queen^s name and the euphonious modem adapta¬ 
tion thereof: the latter should be spelt * Maeve % and pro¬ 
nounced to rhjTne with * sav^ *' the former should be spelt 
' Medb and pronounced something like * \ in 

one sjdlableH For this word appears to mean ' mead- 
(dronken] old Celtic Mcdva x compare the Gymnc meddw^ 
In such a name there would at the time be no dis“ 
grace. Man y ancient cLassicnl authoritis speak of the 
Cdtic disposition to inehriation,* and their testimoiiy is 
couffnned^by the tmtive literature. We tfta.d of even an 
admired hem like Diad, the friend and combatant of 
Cu CbnJaind • drinking himseli drunk.* In one of the iiv& 
of St Brigid contained in a manuscript (Rawl. B. 51a) in 
the Bodlemn Library, we may find what to our ears is an 
utterly hateful story • to the effect that * Bishop Mul* by 

* Wtio, however, is by Ptof. ZiiuTn^ as a men her- 

fowinff from SHudiiuvian iitfifature £ BctILq Siituugiinri^^, ignS^ 

p. 
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the Grace of God being dninlEen \ knew not what he was 
singing in Ms book, and so, when placing the vdl on St 
Brigid. he inadvertently conferred episcopal orders upon 
her,* We might read without surprise such a tale in some 
blasphemy issuing from modem Russia: to find it in a 
compostion seriously intended to do honour to the saint 
and to her spiritual adviser, is truly disconcerting I Even 
if we take inebriaius in a figurative sense (' drunken with 
the Grace of God which is the only interpretation that 
can make the incident tolerabb,t is astonishing that the 
writer used such a metaphor at all, and, using it, did not 
realise and guard against the obvious ambiguity of his 
words. Such an oversight could not possibly happen 
except in a conunonity where no stigma was attached to 
inebriaUajj; where, indeed, as among the andent Aztecs, 
a drunken man was regarded as bdng in a state 

of spiritual exaltation, so that to injure or even to mock 
at Mm was a deadly sin. 

However that may be. it k hard to believe that any 
one would care to be a full namesake of that horrible woman, 
too politely dc^b^ by Sir Samuel Ferguson as ’ the 
Helen and Semiramis of Irish romancewhose unspeak¬ 
able personality towers gigantic in some of the most ancient 
records of the country. 

The dispute between iledb and her husband ivy rK with 
Ami's uttering the platitude that' a rich man's wife is a 
lucky woman —which is just the sort of thin g that we 
expect to hear from him, Medb agrees, but suspidou^y 
aalK him why he thinks 50; and Ailil], to her indigoatiem, 
poinu to the advantages which she has gained from maiiy- 


1^ epixciyoi, Dei gratU iiielirutii». hod cognooit qnjd ia 
UDn c^nlauit, in gmdani enim epUoop! ordiniMut 
t But it doeA nut rccmkcBe us to tb* atmj. Other 

vtnripna Ml” of tbft ^rigtai, Imt tull ui th^t bn 

Hw ffiiDw of fire beuing this a^t'i hisid. We cawot 

wli4t wuti^d be thmight of ^ modern bislwp who attei^ 
to his eommiesion of an serioti^ htui- 

eiror hy ^ueh a story oX JuUndimtiQa I As a pmtki he 

might he aU that eouha be d^thed, but he woald be n very tnd 
bishqp, ^ 
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\ng Medb tdk him that &be had becti just as 

wdl off before ever he saw her— 

"SKy father liigh-kiiiff qI Irehuul Eochu Eedltch. and he had 
ux ^i 3 ght«r^ of whom 1 was th-a bc&t and ckobk^ in grace ud 
lajrge&te^ ia battle 3 ad combat. I had taireliog^s of the 

BOOS of foreignm, and i^oa of the 900$ of tmmmi ol lajad. 
Each hindiog had t«i men In hu troop ; each t&n had Dine; fa^^h 
tiiae bad dght— 

and so on till we reach ■ each one had one : and that was 
my standing V. 

If Queen Medb really said this. 1 am a^d we must 
accuse her majesty of over-statement; for the retinue 
specified amounts to 40.478,703,000 persons, if I have not 
made an arithmetical error; or rather more than three 
times the whole population of modem DubUn crowded 
upon evciy single square mile in Irelandn This is a mere 
indiscretion : the rest of the speech is of more importance 
from a sociological point of view. We mark that women 
take their place in battle along with men, and recall 
the familiar narratives of the British queens Boudicca 
and Cartimandua. who have much in common with Medb^ 
Not tm long years afterwardsp when Adairman brought 
about the passage of a law of emancipation, were women 
relieved from this ohli^tlon. 

The reference to the " high kbgsbip * of Medb's father 
is. as we have seen, amchronistic. 

* Afld that is why my father gave pie one of tbs provdocei o| 
Iralaud—^tMt of Craochu {In Co^ma^hl). sc that I w called Medb 
ot CmiLcha. Folk came from Fled son cf Rosa the Red^ king cf 
Leiiutcr. to seek me—and I rehiKd. They come from Caiipri: Nia 
Fereoe of Rosa the Red. king of Tara; they r attle hrmi Cowhobai 
HQ of Fojditna Fi^tbocli. kmg of Ubdia. ? they eajne from Edcho 
the LfIttLe (king of Minister) 1 and £ went not. For it wis t wbo 
demanded an unwonted bride'pdce. sueb as mmacL had never 
demanded befcife saS man among the men oif Lrdud i n kuihand 
void of gTHd, void of fKiTi, voki of jefilonsy. 

' Werts tae greedfol. the huaband wbose I sbooJd be. it weie not 
fitting that We Ahould be tcig-ether. For I am good in gimce and 
lugesse, and it were iham e for my husband that 1 iheuk! excel 
him In grace, and shame to my husband that folk ibould say that 
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I evii&dti him tit ticasares or in wealth. But it were no 
wc» we aUkjc^btt they hath gtiod together. 

^ Were my huaibdiid leariul. no more wotild it be fitting^ that we 
bve toftther. I break battlee anH fighla oad combata ssngle- 
hajided, nod rt were disgrooe to my hu^wid that hia wife sboubi 
be more qnitk be, and no disgrace that they were qnkk alike 
—be they both qnicik together. 

' Were be joaldiUv tbe bi:tsbaiid whoH 1 sbonH be, there could be 
no agreemant between i for 1 never waa without one knun cm 
the beds of another. 

' Now I fonod that Mia-Hhysclf, to wit, Ailfll son ot Ross the 
Red of the Leinstermem. Thou wost void of greedy of jealoitsyj of 
sloth. £ gave thee the contract and the bride-pdce, a thing that 
of right E3>mcth to the bride s twelve men's raiment of clothing* a 
cbaiiot worth thrioe seven bcmdmsM^ the width o! thy face in 
ruddy gold, the weight of thy left forearm in bionjse. Whoso fthould 
inflict ?hame or sorrow or madn^ upon thoe, uo hoe or compeu- 
satLon is doe to thee nmre than ls duo to me ; for it is I who have 
the compenEatiod/ said ' for tbois art a man living on & 

woman's patrimony.' 

' Not lo WM I** Aiitii . ^ I baTFS breEhren twain, one over 
Tara, one over Leiiister—Find over Leinster and Calip^v over Tara. 

I left them the iringah ip, forwhy they were my elders, not forwhy 
they exceilcd me hi grace a^d Lugesse. Never heard 1 of a province 
of Irehmd hemg a woman’s patrimoiiy i&vo this piovinca onfy. 
So I came and took kmgdom hero, as succe^or of my mother; 
for she was Mata of Mureac, danghter of Mago, And what better 
Wife cottM 1 have than thee, seeing that thou art daughter of a 
High King of Erin ? ^ 

* Still," itaid Medb, * my goods are more than thy goods.* 

^ A wonder I * said AfliO. * No man surposseth me Jn dahes or 
in treasure or in wealth; of that t am assured 1 " 

The right ot wonien to taheritance and to hold property 
was recognized by the aDCient legal codes of Indand* and 
the property was not ahenated by tnarriage. One of the 
classes, into which Senckas M§fu tbe chief law-tract * divides 
wedded couples is " A man living on his wife's property ^: 
and although the sense of the passage Is less than 
we shohid wish, it appears that in such a case the man took 
second place in the establishment. 

Here is to be ^n a survival of the andent form of 
social organization known as Matfi^chal^. The matri¬ 
archal system precedes the patriarchalp and Is always 
symptomatic of low dviUzation. In a hunting coinnnmily. 
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where the aduJt males are absent on the btinilng-fijetds 
for almost the whoJe time, it is natural that the childiien 
and the scanty property of the family should fall tmdet 
the control of the women. Indeed, the fathers might 
hardly know anything ahoat their children. Wlien the 
pastoral and agricultural life develops, the father remains 
at home i and when he does so, he is sure, sooner or later, 
to daim the commanding place to which his superior 
strength and initiative entitle him* But survivals of the 
early stages of social development come to the surface at 
surprisingly late phases of soda! evolnticm; Medb's 
freedom of choice of her husband, her demand of complete 
freedom in her dealings with her favouiites, and her final 
daim that she had married AQiH, not vies visrsa, are aH 
thoroughly " matriarchai' in prmdple. 

In fact, society in Ireland was not yet fuUy reconstituted. 
The early broiuK-age traditions were still dominant over 
the majority of the popnlntion ; the scene is set in a time 
of transition* AiUU's answer to Medb's statements of her 
position emphasizes this. No one, he asserts^ ever heard of 
a province of Irdand bdng under the niie of a womnn^ He 
was as good as his twn brothers who were in soverdguty, the 
one in North Ldnster or Meath, the other in South Lei^er* 
He had left tbdr kingdom and had come to Connacht, to 
which he rJalms a hereditary right through his mother: 
thereby giving away his case completely. Medh would 
in her own interest revive the matripotestal and matrilocal 
dements of the principle of Mother-right. Ailill rejects 
these, which do not suit his purpo$e> but holds firm by 
the matriUnear succession« 

They then proceed to com^re their several properties. 
The inventory is interesting^ as showing what a wealthy 
bouse of the time might be esrpected to possess—buckets 
and cauldrons, iron vessels, jugs, tubs, pit^ers ; garmeuts, 
checked and striped, of seven different colours, which are 
enumerated: golden rings, bracelets, thumh-ringis, and 
other omnments; ffocka and betds> sheeps horses, 
cattlCj eadi group headed by a notable animal qf the stan¬ 
dard value of a bo ndmai d. And, at the la$t, Medb's 
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pTopiscty b found to be deficient by one bull called Find- 
b^nnachf or * WTiite-hom \ wbich had once been bers, but 
having the tntdJigence to regard it as disgraceful to be 
tinder a woman's domination, had joined himself to the 
herd of AUilL 

Of course this was no common bull. Findhennach and 
the Bull of Chalnge started in tlie same cradle. A ivild 
tale, prefixed to the main epic, tells us that they were 
rebirths of swineherds in the service of the sid or lairy- 
folk of Munster and Connacht respectively^ by Jiame 
Frinch(t) and Eiticht+ Such iingling names are suggestive 
of Diosctiric worship, the objects of which are a pair of 
twin deitis. In the course of this preliminary tale* which 
we cannot find mom here to summarise at lengthp these 
swineherds pass through a bewildering series of trails* 
formations, of W'hich the last takes the shape of the two 
bulls. If the swineheids were gods, the bulls were also 
gods. We are here face to face with the crude primitive 
viTorship of an animal divinity, mcajnate in an actual bnll 
kept at the palace sanctuary i first, under a matriarchate, 
ministered io hy queen-pricstesses, and then, with a diange 
of regime, tran^erred to the domination of a. king-priest. 
Thus what appears at first sight to be a childish piece of 
siliin^s becomes full of m^niiig and of historical worth* 
The bulls are the of the provinces where they 

are respectively kept. 

The Cualnge buU is now the mcamation of the Ultonian 
god- Cotmaebt seeks to seize the buh, and thereby to 
seize the province. 

Medb first sends a messenger to Daiie son of Fiachnap 
owTw (or rather custodian) of the Cualnge bull, offering 
him ridi rewards, and certain personal privil^es negard- 
mg herscU which need not be specified, if he wiU lend her 
the hulL The scene now shifts to Daire's house. The 
messengETS ani\^; Daira is 50 transported with dje%hl 
at the offCT that he b-^ts the seams of his feather-bed 
by bounding about on it, and he promises to send the bull 
whether the Ulidians tike it orniH. He has in fact no 
right to sHid it. He is its custodian, its priest; and it 
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will be an act of treason to his province to accept the 
unprincipled qneeu's offer. 

Tlien comes an interesting snapshot of the feast where¬ 
with Daire entertains the messengers. The floor h spread 
with fresh straw and rashes. Choice food and drink ls 
set before them—especially drink, for one at least of the 
guests becomes a little too free with bis tongue. We can 
supplement the sketch with Poseidoniiis^s description of 
the feast with which be was entertained during his wander¬ 
ings in Gaul. The guests sat on a carpet of rushes, or 
upon the hides of dogs or wrolves, near the pots and spits 
of the flreplace. They had small tables, one to eachp on 
which the bread was set out in baskets. There was plenti¬ 
ful store of meat, roast and boiled^ which the guests ate 
' after the manner of lions': each^ receiving the joint 
into his hands, gnawed oS a piece and passed it to his 
neighbour.^ VVe recall the episode of a certain bishop 
who was salLLng on the sea, and was inconmioded by a 
sterm coming on at dinner-time. He happened to hav^ ths 
joint in his hands at ifci fmmmt so be went on deck with 
it and waved it in the direction of the wind—prsum- 
nbly to show to whatever Aeolus had sent the wind that 
he had chosen an unsporting time for his frivolity—at the 
same time invoking the aid of St Senan. Aeolus, prompted 
by the saint, took the hint, and the storm ceased forthw^.* 
TTie guests—retuming to Poscidonius—draok abundantly 
of beer and mead. They sat according to precedence, but 
all alike had their full share: for il there should be a quarre! 
about the helping of the food, or the right of preci^nce, 
it was fought out to the death. 

And such a quarrel broke lorth at this feast in Cualnge. 
One of the guests began a sort of maudlin eulogy of tkurei 
praising his graerosity for giving up the bull. Another, 
who was in the combative stage of intoxication, cursed 
the speaker, and said that if Daire had not given the bull 
they would have taken it by force. Unfortunately at this 
moment the steward came into the house with a further 
supply of provisious, oi-erheard the remark, and went to 
report it to his master. Here we notice a point of etiquette. 
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Daire is too great a mm to dine with his guests: he goes 
^ far as to entertain them in a sepamte Even 

messengers must keep at a distance from the priest 
of a sacred boU^ Balrep on hearijigthe reportp wasuatufally 
furious. Ke swore * by the gods whom he worshipped *— 
the scruple® of the Christian redactor^ unfortuimtdy^ did 
not permit him to set down their names—^that neither by 
fair means nor by foul would the messengers get the 
bult 

On the morrow the messengers, now sober, prepared to 
depart, and respectfully asked of Daire deliv0:ance of the 
bull* Daire replied sh^ly that if it had been his custom 
to deal amiss with heralds—even in this wild society the 
herald is inviolable—not one of them would have departed 
alive* CresUaOen they retumed to Medbp who promptly 
determined to seize the boll by force : and thus the great 
war began. 

The troops were summoned. They were sepaiated 
rocuiily^ into Companies with dose-cropp^ blade hair 
(aborigines) and flowiug fair hair. The first carried long 
shields, the second round shields: this is appaiently a 
slip, for archaMlogy suggests that the cemtrary would 
more probably have been the case* Another error is the 
mentioti of silver among the ei|uipments of the hosts, for 
there is no evidence of the omameutal use of silver at 
this early date,* Nest we leam the very interesting fact 
that for lack of a favourable omen * the druids and the 
poets" kept the host inactive at the Connacht palace for 
a fortnight. So in Gaiilp no one would embark on any 
enterprise without first consulting a soothsayer and obtain¬ 
ing an augury of success. Medb hersdf, acctsrdiug to 
another documentp had the whole course oi the comiug 
year foretold K^arly every Samain-day. This iuddent 
enables us to correct an error of Diodorus Siculus {or of 
the source from which he borrowed)* who tells u$ that 
where two Gaulish arcoies are ready for the fight, thdr 
poets rush in betwcim them and ™ise them to lay down 
their arms. Even among those barhari^, it seems the 
w^^od 5^ds to the muses.w Nothing of the kind: the 
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are not troubling their heads about the muses; 
the poets have discovered at the last moment that there 
is something ¥?rong with the auspices, and rush in merely 
to postpone the fight till a more favotnrable occasion. 

At the end of the fortnight Medb sought an augury of 
her dmid. * There are many % she said> " parting from 
their homes and thdr friends* and if they come not safe 
home again curses will fall on me'—and will be much 
more real in thdr effect than mere impotent imprecations 
would be, in these sceptical da3rH of onrs^ * But she added 
characteristically, * for any ol those who are now setting 
forth we have no greater affection than the aff^tion we 
ha-vc for ourselves: therefore tell us whether urt shall 
retum,' The dniid reassured her l whoe^^er may or may 
not retmn, she will come safely through. So Medb departed 
from the dmid* and the driver of her chariot, lor the sake 
of a good omen—or, as a modem gambler might say, * for 
luck *—wheeled the vehicle rotmd right-hand-wise+ 

This b a good example of the sunwise turn of which we 
hear firequently, and not in Celtic literature only. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, Maroellus. leading his army against the 
Gauls, rode a horse which in its terror at the shouts of the 
enemy forcibly turned badi. Marcellus, fearing lest his 
soldiers should look on the incident as an evil omen, with 
great presence of mind made an act of reverence to the 
sun, as though he had intended the movement: for, says 
Plutarch, the Romans alwaj's turn round when they wor¬ 
ship the gods. Other instano® might be multiplied in¬ 
definitely.^^ 

As the chariot turned, Medb espied another chariot in 
which there was a j'unng woman standing on the pole— 
an athletic feat w^hich Roman observers admired m British 
charioteers.^* ft is one of the indications of the cultural 
authenticity of this story that the warriors fight from 
chariots. War-chariots were used in Ganl before the days 
of Julias Caesar, and the Gaulbh warrior was buried in 
his war-chariot, as the Viking sea-lord was buried in his 
ship. But on the •tontinent this custom had been aban¬ 
doned by Caesar's time, though it survived, to the Reman 
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embaiTB^sm^tp in Britain. After the period to which 
tM$ story refers war-chariots were abandoned in the islands 
also. The maiden was a sort of war-speUwinder, Mke the 
Valkyries of Northem inytholcigyj she was erigaged in 
weaving a fringe, using a sword as a bordering-rcd. Medb 
spoke to her: she proved to be Feddm of the Jid-folk 
of Croachu, and in lier eagcroess for a vision of the future 
Medb asked her for an aagitry. It is a pity that modeni 
perv etsions of speech import an ambiguity into the fairy- 
lady's response^ ' I see red ^ [ Medb protested. This can¬ 
not be. The periodical pains had sd^ upon the Ultonian 
heroes One and aJI^ and therefore Medb anticipated an easy 
victory- But Feidm persisted in seeing red, and ended 
her discouraging prophecy with a loag description and 
eult^y of the Ultonian champion Cu Chulaind^ who was 
destined to destroy the Connacht host. 

The * pains \ which play an important part in the sub¬ 
sequent story^ were a hereditary curse that had been prO' 
nounced upon the men of the Ulmd- An Ultonian lamer* 
hy name Cnmddiu* had lost his wife- A rnysterious lady 
named Macha entered his housCp and took on herself all 
the wifely duties. Assuredly she was not of common day* 
but was of the kin of the sw'an-maideOp a stock Sgure in 
folk-romance. At a subsequent feast the horses of the 
king viiere successful in a race: the poets praised them* 
and said that there was nothing in Ireland faster than 
they. Cnindchu, forgetful that this was mere courtly 
sycophancy of the usual tdndp indignantly blurted out 
that his wife could run faster ■ thereby* as analogous 
stories make us understand, breaking some tabu which the 
lady must have imposed upon Iiim. The king, in rage* 
ordered that she should prove the words of her husband. 
She begged for a respite, on the grounds of prospective 
modierhood* but the petition was unheeded : the race was 
run : she was the victor, but at the end of it she fdl with 

ascream* and died in the act of giviiig birth to twin duldrem 

With h^ last breath she cursed the Ultomans^ for nine 
generations let them be subjected to such pains as were 
at Uie moment afflicting herself, and thus let them be 
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mcap&dtated in times of stress.” TMs strange story is 
bound up with beliefs of a very primitive nature, though 
I am personally not couviaeed that it has anything to do 
with the costojm called couvaJ^. 

Notwithstanding Fedelro*$ vision of red, Medb^ reassured 
by her dniid of her o-wn personal saieiy, gave the order 
to set forth. Two interesting illostrations of the localised 
patriotism of the time may be here noted. At the first 
bivouac Mcdb made a circuit of the host, and fotmd that 
the GaUioin, a pre-Celtic community of Leinster, who must 
have been proverbial for their martial qualities* were a 
stage before every other unit in their preparations. She 
reported this to AiliU^ who as a (more or less) good Lein- 
stermnn expressed his satisfactioii, Aiedb however refused 
to let them go any further, and indeed ’Hanted them all 
put to death, apparently in a jealous fear lest these foreigufim 
should take from Connacht the glory of the expected victory. 
A heated discussion followed between the leaders of the 
army: the result being that the Mves of these too^^dfideat 
warriors were spared* and tliey w'erc allowed to proceed^ 
but the troop was broken up and distributed through the 
rest of the army. 

Fergus mac Roig,* the exiled king of UEdia, had been 
seventeen years with the people of Connacht. Being 
familiar with the topography of hb natwe pnovinoe, he 
was sent to spy out the land. But once on Ultonian soil 
he turned Ultonian again \ he sent warning messages to 
the Ultonian braves, and at the same time led the Con¬ 
nacht host by de^'ious ways^ hoping thus to gain time for 
the Ultonians to recover from their sickness. This neatly 
iUnstrale^ a precaution set forth in the ancient iaw-tracts, 
A king should have a bodyguard of men whom he had 
r^cued from death, and who were thus tied to him by 
bonds of gratitude. But men whose lives he had spared 
in battle were indigible 1 their aCegiance would neoe^arily 

* It "WW J^yor iTy pcddUtlC iu tbe preS43[lt td nULTlC 

all the long -rtiwtlA' we have iudtcatnd a few, but have aJIowhI 
CrOachb, Cntolcha, Ce Cbulaind, HflLg. Ue^ and some dthDrnaaLea 
to uHinmifed- 
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be divided between tbeir actual master and their native 
or province. “ 

Onoe more the scene shifts, from the Connacht host to Ard 
Cuileiin, a place somewhere near MoUa^hmast in southern 
Kiid^, where Cu Chulaind and his father Sualtam are 
keeping solitary watch. These two persons, whatever their 
origin, were not native Uitonians: they were therefore 
eaempt from the curse of Macha. They stand one on p a ^ h 
side of a piUar-rStone^-doubtless a sacred ledsh-^tone of 
some sort. It is noteworthy how often stones of this t-T>r| 
are referred to in the story. The Connacht host is 
and Cn Chulaind directs his ^ther to give notice to the 
Uitonians. He himself has a private engagement—a tryst 
with the daughter of the ICiitg t)f UUdia. Sualtam expresses 
a very proper disapproval of such frivolity at such a timp, 
but Cu Chulaind insists on keeping his apporntment. He 
takes steps, however, to check the Uitonians by magic. 
He goes to the wood and tears up an oak-sapling. Using 
one foot, one Land, and one eye only, he weaves the sapling 
into a ring, and forces it down upon the thickest part of 
the pillar stone. Then upon the ring he carves Qgham. 
We learn after^^ what this (^bam says: ' Let no man 
pass here by, till he can cast a niig like this. Fergus does 
count.* Fergus, as the champion knew, could do the 
trick, so he Was excluded from the competition. But if 
Cu Chulaind cut all that in the ordinaiy Ogham, his woven 
ring must have been of very oonsidcrahle size! 

First, he chose an oak—^the especially sacred tree, whose 
dose assodation with the sky-god and the thunder-god is 
a commonplace of comparative mylholcgy. Then he used 
ODC foot, one hand, one eye in manipulating it. In other 
words, he personated one of those strange demons, the 
FowwKfliw, whcKe raids on the early settlers in Ireland are 
W cons|tt^iis in the compilations of the synthetic his- 
t™^. Tbe» demons of darkness are described as having 
single feet, single hands, and sibgie eyes, and we have 
more than one example of speU-weavers endeavouring to 
put themsclvfs t^porarily into the same condition : ore- 
tenriing to be devils in order to exercise the oomi. 
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pcteno! of devils. Then he presses his wreath upon the 
stone# to absorb its stoctity and to seciae the protectioa 
of whatever supematurai bdng was Resent withm it. 
Fmally iie carved bis waroiAg in the secret script of drtiidry. 
After such a plethora of precautions^ who can blame him 
for seeking a little spell of lelaxetion ? 

But penitence comes on the following day* The Con- 
nacht bast b stopped by the stone: but they turn aside, 
and cross the frontier at another plaice» An mtervening 
forest they cut davm with their swords. In real life they 
would hardly have put these valuable weapons to such 
rough usage, but the story presnpposcs what would have 
been the fact, that they had not njere bronae blades, but 
the strong iron swords of the La Tine Period- Cu Chukind 
letnms in hb chariot to the defence of the frontier on the 
morrow, and when he finds that the host has turned aside 
and crossed the border, it repents him that be kept the 
tryst. His charioteer Ineg, who acts throughout as con¬ 
fidant and adviser to hb masteTp * nibs it in \ However 
Cu ChukiiLd pulb tiiinself together and returns to hb duty* 
He sets La^ the task of estimatinE the number of the 
enemy host from the tracks in the snow which had fallen 
in the night and now covers the ground. Laeg b unequal 
to the problem, which b tbemundertaken and, after a long 
time* solved by Cu Chulaind himself. 

This is an interesting passage, showing us—what we 
know from other sources — that the tradong and inter¬ 
preting of the evidence of footmarks was a fine art, as 
It b still among peoples in much the same level of civilisa¬ 
tion—the aborigines of North America^ the Bedawin# and 
others. There is exaggeration in the idea of estimating 
the nomber of au army from its tracks, but only in degree. 
To a trained eye, footprints ha\‘^ as much individuality 
as fac^; na.tivc trackers can often name the person 
whose footprints they observe in the ground. In Wales 
it was Hoarded as sufficient evidence of complicity in a 
theft if the tradks of a thief led to a house and no further: 
at least, it put on the owner of the boi^ the obligadon 
to prove that the thief had gone bejond st* The detec- 
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tivcs> as we may call them, dedincd to entertain the 
possibility that any further track could escape their 
notice,’® 

Cu Cbulaind next proceeded to a ford near Knowth on 
the Boyne called Ath GaUti, no longer to be identifiGd. 
Here once more he had recourse to the magic of the Ogham, 
and cast into the stream a rod vnth four prongs, ui such 
wise that no chariot could cross the ford on either side of 
it. As he was doing this he was attacked by two Connacht 
youths, ea^ to behead him ; but he did the same to them 
and to thch charioteers, and let the horses go back to the 
host dragging with them the chariots containing the bead' 
less bodies. The Connadans Imagined that these rushing 
chariots were the leaders of an attacking Ultoaian force: 
they sent out spies, who found the rod in the river, now 
decorated with the four heads, and with an Ogham which 
^d,' Ctee man cast this fork with a single band {another 
illustraticm of the "Fomorian^’ assumption in magic}. 
None may pass till one of you can do the like, Fergus 
does not count.' In this case there wras no sacred stone 

^though the ' fork ' had been throwTi with so much force 
that it passed through a fiagstone—-but undoubtedly 
the hairier was under the aegis of the goddess of the 
river. Its magic prevented tbe passage of the Connacht 
trwp. This 1 myself can weU believe, having seen some- 
similar among the Arab peasants of Palestine. 
Eight strong men carrying a corpse for burial to the village 
cemetery—an area of ground entirely unfenced—started 
backwards with one accord the moment the feet of the 
leaders touched the known but ntmiarkH limits of the 
enclosuR. This they did several times, approaching the 
cemetery from all sides. The idea apparently was that 
the spirit of the dead sought to prevent the disposal of 
the corpse m the cemetery. I, watching the tragi-comedy, 
saw mtbng: but the action was so perfect that I could 
for them imagination had ooniured up 
^ spirit in actual visible fonn, barring their way, Not 
till the yil^ sheikh had called upon Allah to make the 
way p am before them, could the burial ceremony proceed. 
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AiliU» the Fantalocm of th^ comedy, wondered who had 
planted the fork. He made sever^ fatuous gnesses. but 
was told it was Cu Chulaind- Medb spoke soornlully of 
this ^ beardless tmplet' only seventeen years of age—the 
age of a maniagcable giri. (From othet souras there is 
couGnuation that seventeen ivas the usual age for marriage.) 
Fergus however set her eight in this contemptuous estintate 
of the Dltonian David : and here follows an episodep 
interrupting the course of the tale* in which Fergus rdates 
to Medb and her companions the story of the youthfnl 
exploits of Cu Chulajnd. 

This we can pass over. There is not much of value in 
it for our present puiposek We hear something of the 
rough horseplay games of the twys, and their use of slings^ 
horlej^> and toy spears—rods with pointed and charred 
ends- Once more we read of a stone with a magic Ogham, 
and Icam some topographical facts of interest, but not of 
present importance. 

When the story of Cu Chulaiad's youthful exploits had 
been told, the army proceeded. Once more Cu Ch iibind 
stopped them with a magic Ogham—this time upon an 
oak over which they must needs leap. Fraech, a kinsman 
of Medb, went forward in search of Cu Chulaiud, and fonnd 
him bathing. He entered the water in front of him and 
the two wriKtled: Fraech was drowned. The body was 
brought to the camp: but stiddenly a number of women 
in green made their appearance and conveyed it into a 
fairy mound. 

This is evidently one of the occasional apparitions of the 
ancient com spirits,, nndoubtcdly among the oldest super* 
natural behigs venerated in Europo—the almost imper¬ 
sonal groups of sprites, indefinite both in number and in 
individuality» who haunted the fields and the cat tie-byres 
of the Neolithit husbandman, and rewarded bis labour or 
thwarted it according as he propitiated them or neglected 
to do so. Side by side with the mighty gcjds of Cdtdom 
and Teulondom, side by side with the gods of Rome, the 
conc|uering destroyer^ they lived on, and under the names 
of Maires, Matronae, Campestres* they received votive 
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altars io the very latest daj's of Hnrapean paganism. All 
tbi^ upstart deities they outlived. Side by side with the 
saints of Christendom they have endured even to our own 
time; though their existence has at last bwn me pxe- 
cariousj, and in another generation or two they will have 
flickered out, like the fire-flics and wiUs-of-the-wisp which 
gave them hirth, who shall say how many thousands of 
years ago? 

Passing over one or two episodes in which certain indi¬ 
vidual warriors go out to %ht, unsuccessfally, with Cu 
Chulaind. but which do not contain matter of moment, 
we come to a visit of people called CniUi CdiMMii, ' the 
Fair-lucky Harps to make music for ALliJl and Medb. 
But in^uch as they came from the Ulidian side, the 
Connacians took them for spies, and chased them away, so 
that they escaped in the guise of deer to the standing-stone 
at Liic Mfir, wherever that may be. For tho u gh they 
were called * the Fair-lucky Harps ' they were men, who 
bad knowledge and prophecy and wdsardry in abundanoc. 

We cannot dissociate this episode from the strange tali> 
of Patrick’s escape from the ambush set by King Loigoiie, 
in which an * invisible cloak ' came upon him and hb 
companions so that they passed thdr enemies unrecog- 
niz^, in the guise of deer. They chanted the famous 
Lorica, beginning Alomriug indiu nisri tren (' St Patrick’s 
Breastplate ’) and thus were delivered.'* 

WTiat do these tales mean ? What are we to under¬ 
stand by them ? It needs no very robust sceptidsm to 
refuse to believe that the saints could have transfonned 
themselves into deer; or that they would have done any¬ 
thing so rmdignifled ev^cn il they could} or that ev’cn 
magwal deer possess the mental or bodily apparatus neces¬ 
sary to enable them to sing hymns ; or that in the cir- 
cumstanoes they would have done so. A ringing deer 
very little chance of escapmg notice 1 The story reads 
once more, like mete childish sillmfiss. 

Are we then to explain it in this onsympathetic way? 
Far from it. The story is one of quite raceptinnal interest 
and of enormous value for the history of culture in Vortheni 
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Europe. Once more we look far over the sea. round to 
the other ^c of the world, and when our telescope rests 
ou the island of New Britain in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
we find there its complete and only reasonable explana¬ 
tion. Among the natives of that island there exists a 
dreaded secret society called Duk-duk. Its members, 
dressed in grotffiquc masks and robes, countericitiiig the 
snouts and pelts of animals , hold imld revel with dances 
and songs, and terrorize the common people with the 
magical powers attributed to them (fig- 27). The college 
of * Fair-lncky Harps ’ (not ‘ harpm ’: they were not the 
originators of thdr magical music, but the instruments 
through which some higher power expressed h i m s e l f ) these, 
credited likewise with supernatural gifts, must have 
fanned just such an infernal freemasonry as the guild of 
the Duk-duk. They were in the direct line of desoent 
from the sorcerer whose painted effigy, tricked out with 
stags’ horns attached to his head, has been posturing for 
ages of ages on the wall of the wonderful prehistoric 
picture-gallery called Cavenie des Trots Frires in Aihige.^^ 
In their deer-disguise, these mysterious personages might 
be expected to come to sing speUs for the victory of a 
host to whose interests they were favourable. 

Such a masquerade, however, gives an opportniiity to 
an impostor. Admittedly it might be as difficult for a 
non-initiate to pose as a member of this sodety as it would 
be for a member of the public to pose undetected as a 
policeman in a city street. But on occasion a bold spirit 
might try the risky experiment and ' pull it oft And 
the two most probable motives for such a venture would 
be espionage and escape. 

The Connacht host were shrewd enough to notice that 
thdr visitors did not come from the direction of 

the eldritch place Assaiue, which ?ras apparently the head¬ 
quarters of the Older, but from the direction of Ulid^ 
They were therefore impostors, come to spy out the dis¬ 
position of the host. And the snnimaiy flight of the 
Brotherhood showed that the diagnosis was correct. It 
required much courage to attack a body of liatois osten- 
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sibly bdttqging to this mysterious Brotherhood: the Con¬ 
nacht must have been fairly sure of themselves befora 
they did so. The masqueraders were lucky to escape 
with thdr Uves. if indeed they did escape: we are told 
that the pureuit went as far as the pillar-stofie of Lik 
3 tor. but wc do not learn what happened there. 

No one would with fell knowledge dream of aocusmg 
St Patndc and hb compaujcais of evading thdr enemies 
in a disguise so cowardly, ridiculous, and heathenish. 
This must be said as dearly and emphatically as possible, 
to avoid the least chance of misunderstanding. His ancient 
biographers have told us, almost in so many words, that 
they did so ; but that is a very difierent matter. These 
pwple knew not what they saidr that musl be their 
condonation. When they wrote, this coUc^ of deer- 
dancers, its members and thdr antics, belonged to the 
dead and forgotten past. But here and there, in a liter¬ 
ature now lost to 115, they found how this one or that 
escai^ from a tight comer in a ‘ cloak of concealment' 
and in the form of a doer. The original writers knew 
what this meant; thdr later readers did not: and, not 
realmng its impheations. they thought that it would be 
a picturesque incident to adapt to thdr own purpose. It 
would have been especially appropriate in the Patrick 
^ry, for the song said to have been chanted by the saint 
bears the name Fat 4 Fiaia ; and whatever the real mean¬ 
ing of these mysterious words may be. they can be rnidcf- 
stood M signifying ‘ The Cry of the Deor ’. 

But it was a true instinct that made them call the dis¬ 
guise ^chdtmr, ' a cloak of concealment litr^ the Tatn- 
invisible cap of fairy-tales. The king's crown, 
the chaucellurs robe, the mayoral chain, the raedidne- 
^ s dance mask, what are these but doaks of invisibiUtv. 
blotimg out tlic mere man whose duty or privilege it is 
th™. and ^ncentrating attention upon the 
attract authority whidi he wields, and of which these 
tbuigs are the outward $^boIs? 

* remarkable picture 
of the Bull, the objective of the expedition, led out with 
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fifty heifers to grass. As be paws tip the earth. The 
Morrign, daughter of Emmas, one of the three war-fmie$ 
of Irish tradition, appears to him in bird-form. The 
analogy of the divine bull with three oaries, depicted on 
one of the famous Paris altars under the name Tarvos 
Trigarani)s, is obvious and is probably sound, though the 
birds in the Irish stoi^" are not cranes. The Fury perches 
on yet another standing stonep and utters one of those 
odd abrupt ecstatic * poems" in which magical propheds 
are e^cpressed* The text is in places unintelligible, and 
has become even more so by scribal corroptions l it may 
have been translated without dear understanding, from 
a traditional spell in an archaic form of the language. 
Anyhow, the prophecy foretells the death of the bdl and 
the great battles that sliail tahe place on its account. 
Tbeu follows a list of its magical virtues, all showing 
dearly that we have to deal with a supernatural bdng, 
not a common bull. Fifty youths would play draughts 
or leap-frog on its back: but this represents a misunder¬ 
standing on the part of the literary story-teller, or of some 
glosS’-writing wiseacre, after the fashion of Ms ldnd« The 
painted walls of the palace of Minos enable us to correct 
him. These "fifty youths" were bulI-fighterSp and the 
statement is a precious record which tdls us that here in 
Ireland also ceremonial buil-^figbts took place periodically. 
No goblin or other spirit would cptne into tlie same cantrrf 
with the bull: and as it returned to its byre its lowing 
was a delightful mude. 

Once mote we pass over a number of episodes in all of 
which Cu Chulaind does much damage to the Connacht 
host. Medb at last resolves to send a herald to treat 
with him. 3^Iac Rolh^ in spite of his unsuccessful negotia¬ 
tions with the custodian of the bull at the beginning of 
the story, is the messenger cbosan. He bears a stafi of 
white hazel, and a ooe-edged sw'ord with ivory hilt-fittiogs* 
These are the tokens of a herald : the one-edged sword 
is an indicatioB of Teutonic influence. No one^edged 
swords have been found in Ireland: but MonteUus figures 
a specimen from Gland in Sweden, whidi he ascribes to 
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s™e ti™ between 150 and 1 e.c., in other words to tnsl 
^ut the tune to which this story is to be asdEoed.** 
Ihe ivory mounting is also suggestive of the products of 
a safaruig people : it can hardly have been anythlne but 
pr narwhal ivory* 

- ^ comes up with Lacg and asks him hb name. 

1 am the servant of yonder youth,' is the reply. He 
comes to Cu Chulaind, and asks his name. ' I in the 
s^ant ^ (^nchobor/ ‘ Hast thou no other name ? ' 
T^t wiU suffice. This is a supremely interfisting example 

thi» ™^y primitive peoples it is 

e height of rudeness to ask a person for his name The 
^e B a part of the personality r indeed is lAg person- 
^ty. To leave a child unnamed is to leave it tmsouled ■ 
f cimeof Arianrhodin theMabmogi 

of pother, like giving him a portrait, is to put the own^ 
of the ^e, or the ongmal of the portrait, into the other's 
™ forili Not to repeat examples already 
published m accessible books, I give another Palestinian 
remiuBcimce of my own. Hearing a man passing my tent 
one night. I called out, ' Who b there' the 

*Kr " certain person "' ?-^this 

obliged ^ to name himself without an evaaon. which 
^ quite umificKsary from the first, for he was well 

to me. It merely proceeded from ao inborn 
hereditary caution," “<wiu 

Fergus now goes to parky with Cu Chulaind, They 

e area^ements for the senes of duels, which ctUminates 

m the %ht of Fer Diad. The dedaou of Sspatts bv 
rued of duel is an ohj Indo-European custom. We fin^ 

It m Homer, m early Roman hbtwy (Horatii and Curiadi) 
m Teutonic myology. It is not a Semitic custom ' 

ihl/I Testament, on an occasion 

where the Hebrews meet in batUe with a people of Euro- 
^ ongm, the Philistii.es. There the viSS? b 
by the combat of two champions, David an^ Golbth 
Anoverbeanngyouth, byname Etarcumul. aocompames 
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Fergus, and olers to be the fct champion, Cu Chulaind 
endeavours to di$$i2ade him ; he is under the protection 
of Fergus and should therefore be inviolate. Etarcumiil 
will not hearkeiij $0 Cu Chulaind kncpcks him down by 
cutting away the earth from under him {thus he a^noids 
touchiiig him}^ Etarctuuul is still obstinate* and Cu 
Chnlaind cuts off ah his hair with a stroke of his sword 
(thus coming nearer to but stiff avoiding a direct assault). 
Even thh b not sufficient for Etaicumul* so Cu Chulaind 
with a vertical stroke splits him to the wabt^ and with 
a cross stroke cuts him into three pieces. Thb b greatly 
resented by the Connacht hostp tUl they leam that Etar* 
ctunul had brought his troubles upon himself. His body 
b dragged behind a chariot in a way that reminds us of 
the treatmeiit of the body of Hector at Troy. 

The next champioa sent agaLust Cu Chulaind is Kath- 
Crantail w^ho. despbing him and trusting to his own gigan¬ 
tic strength, will attack him with nothiug but hoUy-stakes* 
So our stor>' 4 eUer saysj once more misnndcrstaiLding the 
original traffition, la fact, Nath^runtail was taJdng uo 
ds^. HoUy* with its evergreen leaves and red berries, is 
a most powerful binder of spelb. Cu Chulaind himsdl 
does not disdain to use it on the very special occasion 
wheu he has occasion to meet Eer Baeth, whom he dr^ds> 
because M$ training had been equal to his own. The use 
of hoffy-sticks in fighting is obscurely alluded to m a glos$ 
iu the law-tract known as and 

outride the limits of Irish literature it is familiar as 
in the following passage from the lay of Sir Gawaym and 
the Green Knighl (ed. H. Morris, p. 7). 

WTirpei: liade he no helms ne hawbergh mtDptr, 

Nfi DO pysan, np q.a plate peuted to anses, 

Ne DO sOhafte, nt no scheklo, to ue to ioiyt?. 

But Ip hja on honde he hade & holyn bobbe^ 
pat 13 grattest in gieuer whea greue^ are bare^ 

And an ax to fail oper, a hoga vnmete ... * 

* He had helm nar hauberk, nor gorget nor plate apper^ 

t ainfng to armoiLT, no abaft mar ubieki to pn^tect or ti> smite; but 
in his one hand he had a bnUy-bou^ greatest in gnea when grove« 
are hare, and an ane in the other, huge aiid iDunense, 
tl 
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—where howc^'er the tradition is fading, (or thishotly-boogh 
makes no further appearance in the story as wb have it. 
To this day cattl&drovefs prefer the hard wood of holly 
(or thdr stakes. 

After Io»ng many more of her ehampicins Medb attempts 
to parley with Cu CbniaiRd once again, and seeks to bribe 
him with the offer of her daughter, Cu Cholaind, how¬ 
ever, is guilty of the unpardonable rudeness of cutting oH 
the young lady’s hair and pinning her to the ground hy 
planting a pillar-stone through her flowing robe ; and even 
coimnits tlie further soiedsm of killing her escort and 
planting a second pillar-stone through his body. These 
two pillar-stones were stifl extant when the story as we 
have it was written. Doubtless the story is a bit of droU 
folklore which attached itself to them ; most likely they 
originally represented twin gods, like Cu and Cethen, and 
Blocc and Slnlcne, who were represented by stmtiar pairs 
at Tara (and incidentally, w'ho appear among the trans¬ 
formations intervening betwieen the swineherds and the 
bulls). 

Another strange episode, intensely primitive, follows. 
The Moirigu appears to Cu Chulaind, and offers 

of love, which he rejects. In anger she threatens to take 
soocessively the forms of an eel, a wolf, and a heifer and 
so to embarrass him that he wdll fail in ht< combats. She 
fulfils her threats, and he is sore wounded; but he gives 
as good as he gets, and wounds the war-fury. No one— 
not even a supernatural being- — could recover from a 
wound inflicted by Cu Chulaind unless he himself blessed 
the wounded person. The Morrigu assumes the form of 
a hag. blind and lame, milking a cow, Cu Cholaind , mad 
with thirst after his combat, begged lor a drink, which 
The Moirigu gives him, whereupoo he pronounced upon 
her ' the blessing of gods and un-gods ’. A glossator has 
here intetpalated the explanatioa ’ their folk of craft were 
gods, their folk of husbandry were un-gods '■ — meaning 
that there were ddties of various departments of nature 
and of human bfe, and in addition the heterogeneous luob 
of com-spirits and the like, worshipful, but not considered 
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gods in the strict sense of the term. Search from end 
to end the islands of the Southern Ocean, and a more 
archaic expression of the relatioa of man to the world of 
the unseen will not be discovered. Other primitive fea¬ 
tures loUow: Cti Chulaind's own healing at the hands of 
the god Log, of whom he is a rebirth* and who appears 
to him as he stands on a giave-monnd, a ht place for 
a theopbany: his assumption of an artihdal beard of 
bewitched grass, because one of bis opponents, Loch, 
objects to fighting with a beardless youth : his attack 
on the Connacht host with an invisibie doak^ riding in a 
chariot with sharp blades attached to it which cuts a way 
through the host. This last seems to be the only e^^tant 
Irish reference to the famous scythed chariot, invented 
(according to a Greek and Roman tradition reported by 
Xenophon and Livy) in Persta, and attributed by Ludan 
to the Galatians and by Pompamus Mela to the Britons.*^ 
A certain Connacht eriie^ by name Ferchu, heaiing that 
Cu Chulaind was thus holding up the men of Connacbl 
at the Ford, resolves to slay him and so* by currying 
favour with AilUI and Afedb, to secure his restoration to 
his patrimony. He goes, with twdve foHowerSj each of 
whom throws a javelin at Cu ChuLaiud. The javeUn sticks 
in Cu Chulaind’s shield and weighs it down, whereupon 
Cu Chulaind backs the shaft through with his sword and 
releases it. [Certain La Tfroe spear-heads were fitted with 
long iron sockeb in order to forestall this v<»y manoeuvre.) 
Cu Chulaind, of coutsc, kills them al]> and then sets up 
twelve pillar-stones and fastens their heads upon them, 
one on each. This is perhaps a corrupt bit of folklore 
such as is cotninoiily told about stone drdes bemg trans¬ 
formed men : or perhaps it is a reference to the practice, 
which disgusted Poseidonius tmtii he became accustomed 
to it, of having the heads of conquered enemies as a decora¬ 
tion of the dwelUngs of successful warriors. The same 
practice is remembered in certain folkTStories which tdl of 
the hero seeking the bride^ ringed around with a fence of 
impossible tasks which must be accomplished before she 
h won. The parental castle asrially has a drde of spilEcSr 
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each bearing the head of an unsuccessful tiindidate: the 
hero generally finds that one empty spike awaits^ in grim 
stigg^tiveiies$. One Icudi of natore makes the whole 
world kin: Cu ChuMnd ig of one flesh with the Byak or 
Formosan head-htmtefs on the one side^ and on the other, 
with the authorities who decorated Temple Bar in a like 
fashion, not more than a coupde of centujics ago. 

We most pass rapidly over the remaining part of the 
epic. An Ultonian champion. Cethen, comes to attack the 
Co nna ci ans —for the Ulstermen have now recovered from 
their periodical sickness. AililJ, m usnal a poltroon, pots 
his cloak and other equipments upon one of the pillar- 
stones with which the story brisUes^-Cethen, w'ho is mad 
from the many wounds that he has received, rushes at the 
piilar-stoDC and drives his sword through it and his fist 
after it. This is evidently a fragment of folklore that has 
grown Up to exphun a holed-stonej a pilisr-stonc with a 
hole through it^ one of the numerotis perplexities w'hjch 
the Broinse Age has bequeathed to ua. 

Toward the end of the story, in the later version, wheeled 
turrets used as siege engines are mentioned. These are 
most likely borrowed from some Greek or Roman source: 
they are noted in the text as being foreign.** 

in the long run the enterprise is succfisshi], the Bull of 
Ulidia h captured and carried to Connacht. There be 
meets his rivals the Findbennach of €k)ntiacht. A great 
fight follows, continuing and completing the rivalry, b^nn 
long beforOi^ of the twin swineherds. Findbennach is 
tailed—thus far the UUonian steny. But Connacht has 
tacked on an appendix. The Ultonlan bull the 

CJni^cht bull on his horns, and rushes left-hand wis«^ 
lU-omened sinisirmum-^md all Ireland, shaking 
him to pieces in his cotuse. Wherever a fragment faHs, 
after that fragment the place ever aJterwards takes name. 
Thus b Ireland girded mund with fruits of Connacht 
planting; and thus, in spite of a temporary Ultonian 
Vidoiy, did a Connadit dynast; assert its rights ol domina- 
tion over all the land. 
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Tbe second tale which we shall analyse is known imi- 
vereally in andent authority as the Exik e/ ih^ Sons of 
Usn€ch.*^ This is one of the best-known of andent Irish 
romances: but it is alt(^ether misrepr^eiited in modcni 
adaptations. The personality of ^Ddidre of the Sor- 
rows' has elbowed herseii forwaird, and in these da>'s 
of aesdietic sentifnentahsm has become the centre of 
interest. In the andent story she is merely the pav™, 
the fans d ori§o ma/i, and the story-teUerswere not inter¬ 
ested either in herself or iier " sorrows \ 

The Ultonians were at a drinlnngTeast in the hall of 
Feidllinidp the story-teller of the proviodal king Conchobor. 
An unborn child of Fddlimid's wife uttered a screaip^ 
Cathub the dmid explained the portent as rignifying that 
the child would be of great beautyp but would bring much 
ill-luck. The child wis bora, and in reference to her ante¬ 
natal perfoTTnance, was named Derdriu, or in the later 
form^ Dcirdre. The Ultonians^ hadng regard to the 
doister prophecy, would have had her killedt but Conchobor 
interfer^^ Let her be reared apart, and when the time 
oime he himsdf would take her to wife. Doubtless he 
fiattered himself that bis royal divinity would be powerfial 
enough to withstand the iQ 4 uck foretold by the croaking 
druid: and why waste a good-looking girl ? So Derdriu 
was put in charge of one Leborcham^ and kept in sedusiau 
till the time shauld come for her to enter the royal hareto^ 

But one snowy day she saw a calf being killed for her 
dinner, and a raven drinking the blood t and she expr^sed 
a desire to have a husband with hair black like the laveu, 
skin white like the snow, cheeks red like the blood: a not 
uncommon motive in folk-tales. Leborcham, who had 
many shortoomlogs as a chaperon^ told Derdriu that N&isi 
SOP of Usnech fulBlled the spedicatioii. 

So oui day as Noisi was passing by* out w^ent Derdriu, 
primly pretending to be walking past unconscious of his 
presence. And Ndisi said, we regret to recordp " Wbat a 
pretty heifer t" To which Derdriu answered* " ft is usual 
for Jidfers to go where the hubs are/ * You have a bull 
already/ said NOisi, * the king of Ubtern" " You don't 
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suppose 1 would have anything to do with him* when I 
could get a biiilikio life you/ said Derdriu, in effect. 
■* N006 of that/ began N 5 isi. But Derdriu Jumped up on 
him. and sdzed him by the eare, and said, ' Eajs of sorrow 
and shame stiall these be* uniess you go off with me/ And 
the poor man had to do it. 

After reading the page of the 0/ Ldfoter^ upon 
which this pleasing incident is related, we cease altogether 
to bdkve in the anaemic, droopLng-lily* inid'Victoriaii 
bore* beloved of literary sentimentality. If (to our grave 
disadvantage} Dcrdriu had embelLished these days of 
ours* she would have thoroughly lived up to her name, 
which may be interpreted, with no more than legitnnate 
freedom, as " The Rampageous ^ 

WTiat spell did E^rdriu bind upon Kdisi to compel him 
to yield to her importunities ? TTiis is a difficult question* 
which presents itself once more in the story of the Chas^ 0/ 
Di^rmaii and GrUnne. Indeed, the latter is merely another 
vo^on of the same romance, with different personages 
and different incidental details. Find mar Cumaill was 
betrothed to Gr 5 inne, daughter of king Connac mac Airt. 
She objected to marrying a man older than her father^ not* 
we may concede* without some reason : and having put 
ail the guests at the wedding banquet to sleep with a 
potion* invited Find's handsome young lieutenant Diarmait 
to elope with her. For r^iSons both of lo3raIty and of 
prudence Diannait declined, even as Ndisi had done! 
whereupon GdUnne put upon him * taboos of the dimaK 
of druidry * to do her will And once more he had to do 
it* though he foresaw that ill-iuck and death would be 
the inevitable r^ult*** B^ore the vengeance of the 
mstdted betrothed, neither Ndisi nor Diarmait ever had in 
life a moment's peace agam. And we ask in wonder why 
those two nincompoops did not give their respective 
vampires the sound lix on the ears which they most 
lighteo^y and richly desm^cd, and go their way without 
bestowu^ Upon them a second thought ? Public oplnionj 
at the time, would not have been und uly perturbed. 

Unless the reason be nothing more tW that if they had 
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shown this modicum of common sense the story-tdJer 
would have had no story to teU, w"c must conclude that 
there ivas some sort of magic involved. They must have 
been bespdled. And when we recall how " St Patrick’s 
Breastplate^ m^-okes the protection of the Aimighty 
against 'the speUs of w'omen, smiths, and druids’, we 
realize that the supematuml power, which somehow, and 
for some r^son that certainly does not lie on the surface, 
may have been credited to persons like Derdriu, would 
have added a new terror to life in andent IrdancL 

We need not follow out the details of the story, which 
have been told a bandiied times, in as many diflerent ways. 
How' Ndisi and his brethren fled to Scotland: how th-^ 
entered the service of the kLpg of Scotland, who with 
native canniness found no difficulty m resistiog the tempta¬ 
tion of knocking the brothers on the head and appropriating 
the damsel, which in ordinary circumstances would have 
been the obvious thing to do: how Conchobor, at the 
advice of Eogan mac Durthacht, King of Femmag (Farney 
in the present Co, Monaghan), sent treacherous messengers 
to the brethren, and inveigled them bade: and how, 
when he bad got them into his dommions once motCk he 
caused them to be slain and took Dejrdrfu to himself— 
these incidents are too famUiaT to need re-teUing. 

But we must ejcpeud a paragraph upon the e/ewnrwwwjf, 
Derdriu sulked for a whole year in the palace. ’ She was a 
yesu- says the narrator, ‘ and never displayed a smite of 
laughter, nor ate suffidenej* of food, nor slept her fill, nor 
raised her head from her kn^.’ At the end of this year, 
Conchobor asked her whom she hated most. " Thee 
said she, ^ and Eogan mac Durthacht/ ’ Good," said the 
king, " to Eogan mac Durthacht shalt thou go for a year^ 
Thou shalt be a sheep between us two rams ^ (the zoologiit^ 
metaphors of the story are a little mixed). So she was 
put in a chariot and posted-of! to Eogan. On the way she 
contrived to jump out: it b not made clear that she 
actually contemplkted suicide^ but, as the events turned 
out, her head struck on a stone, and she was killed. Though 
the andent narrator does not actually write the words 
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* and a. good riddance too vk have a fediqg that some 
such sentiment vita at the back of his mind, and we heartily 
concuT. 

li^'hy did Conchobor send her to Bogan ? Probahlj* less 
to spite her, than to inj mir him. They had been at enmity; 
but when Bogan gave his advice in the matter of the sons 
of Usnech. thej’ had patched up a peace. Such a peace 
w'ouJd hardly be enduring, Conchobor was not sorry to 
kill two birds with one stone—to rid himself of an incubus, 
and to unload this unattractive and disagreeable young 
person, along with her ca^a of iU-Iuck. upon his rival. 


The third story which we have chosen to illustrate life 
r«Iand is the very important tale of the Feast of 
Bnenu. Brforiu of the V^enoia&us Tongue prepared a 
great feast for Conchobor and his followers. He built a 
house lor the puipoise, with a chamber set apart for 
huns<^: he knew only too weU that his guests, while 
of his hospitality^ would never ^ow hStm and 
to jn^noua tongue into thdi company at the feast. 
Then he profieied bis invitation, which was received with 
modified cnthuatoni: ’ If we go, our dead will be more 
than our living, after Bricriu has incited us to strife,' 
said some. But at last these prudent counsels were over¬ 
borne. and they went to the feast. As in most primitive 
^mmumtics, t^ duty of hospitality was incumbent upon 
ttoM in authonty. A king perristently inhospitable might 
be dep^. So Dr, Rivers found that a chief of Eddy- 
i whom he had to do, one Rembo, was 

enhed Kikere or bad by his subjects, not because he 
was tunica! or cnid, but because to feasts were few in 
number and poor in quality, 

^ spirits 

the Ultomans were right. He meant to set than 

to br^ about a carnage: why. we are 

huM m PP^™tly for no reason more specific than 
beauM he was that sort of person. 

individually to 

espwtthe champion’s morsel ’ as his due. In the ban- 
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qoet-bal] of Tara every man had his place according to 
his rank; and every maa had his special part of the meat 
according to his rank. As Agamemnon set aside the 
choicest of the meat as the honourable portion for Aias; 
as Samuel set aside the choicest of the meat for Saul; as 
the feasters of Gaol set aside for their chief warrior, 
Posctdouius, the choicest portion, bis right to which he 
wr^d defend to the dcath,*^ so Brkriu set aside the 
chiefest of the dainties—and promised them to three separ¬ 
ate persons. And of course a fight took place on the Door 
of the palace so soon as they put In their claims. 
Meanwhile the ladies of the court had been drinking (ar 
more than was good for them, and they deemed it advisable 
to come out for a httle fresh air. firicriu went to them, 
and made three of these inebriated queens believe that 
whichever of tlicm first returned to the hall should become 
queen over the whole province. So they began to retain, 
at first slowly; but when they realized that they had 
comperitois, they went with increasing swiftness, at the 
last raisiiig their vesture up to their waists so as not to be 
impeded in the mad rush; and such a noise did they 
make that those within thought that the house was 
beset by enemies. For seif-protection they sbimmed the 
door in the faces of these drunken furies, who promptly 
began a wUd 'word-battle', each of th^ reeling off 
long rolling strings of verses extolling herself and her 
lord. Tw o of the husbands broke a hole in the wall of 
the house to admit their own wives: but Cu Chulaind 
tilted the whole house over against his bed, admitting 
Emer bis wife and her women, and then d.^mirtyd it down 
again so that it sank seven feet into the earth. The ifh ofk 
threw Bricriu and his wife oat of thdr private apartment, 
and they fell into the filth of the palace courtyard- All 
be^tteied, recognizable only by his voice, be came into 
the palace, and protested at the way in whkh the house 
had been treated. (When we nemember that the house vms 
absolutely new, hav^ been specially built for the purpose 
of ^ feast, w’e realize that this incident throws a of 
furid light upon the contemporajy theory and practice of 
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samtatJon.] Cu ChuLaind was &eized with one of his 
epileptic fitSj but when he recovered from it he put the 
bouse straight, and they set them down once more to the 
feast in a comparative tranqniUlty, But not for long. 
The quarrel broke forth again, and the feast came to an 
end in coniusion. The braves went forth in search of 
adventures whereby each could prove his claim to the 
champion*s morsel. Adventures came, in an amorphous 
medley which we cannot stop to analy^: it would involve 
printing the whole story. 

Doubtless this part of the tale has grown like the tube 
of a caddiS'WoTm. built up of all manner of odds and ends 
collected from an^^^here that might supply the story’-teller 
with material. In the esnd the champion^s mor^ was 
adjudged to Cu Chulaind t. and another story tells us how 
the misdiievous Bricriu was gored to death in watching the 
fight between the two great bulls, with which the curtain 
fell upon the first of our three " shadow-scenes *.* 

Long ago^ in the early dawn of Gaelic enthusiasm^ a 
speaker committed himsdf to the assertion that there was 
more of educatioml value in Gaelic literature than in 
the Oassics^ He has for many a year passed from the 
thin^ of time : in the words o-f the traditional Irish 
periphraas, which confounds a well-known theory of Plato 
by marvellously blending poetic beauty with profound 
philosophy, be is On the Hoad of Truth—and there we 
may safely leave him. But were he alive, and a dtizen 
of the idea] state of our dreams, he would of a sitrety be 
prosecuted tmder the Act for Restraining People from 
Tshdng Nonsense, which would the chief corner-stone 
of that favoured countiy^s constitution: and on con¬ 
viction he would be sentenced to solitary confinement^ 
until be had leamt enough Greek to read with apprecia¬ 
tion Some overwhelming masterpiece such as Oedipus ^ 
Coionus. A defending counsel might, how^ever* get him 
off on the plea that he was referring to the education of 
anthropolp^ts: in honesty the jury would be obliged 
to admit that ncithef individually nor coDecti\^ely could 
Homer, Pfridar, \ergil, and all the rest of them, draw 
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from inside knowledge so complete a picture of the thooghts, 
manners, and customs of primitive man, a^ the namekss 
tellers of these tales have done, io the words which they 
have been spealdng to ns, out of the murk of long-for* 
gotten days^ 


CHAPTER VI 

THE UEN OF THE CROSS 

Often dq great matters spring from tM^ituungs so small 
that they pass unheeded. Often, when ire seek to trace 
the history of some movement, institution, or what not, wc 
are baffled by the lack of records upon which to base our 
opening chapter. No one notices the faint ripple of a 
laloesuitace: only when the forces of which it is the 
premonition increase to a hurricane does the rh mnii'lp r 
take up his pen. 

So was it with the conversion of Ireland to Christianity. 
It was no spectacular transformation-sceoe: it was the 
outcome of a slow and tentative process, extending in its 
operation over several centuries. It had already b^un 
in the fourth century, if not earlier ; it was not completed 
by the eighth. 

Though Ireland never came under direct Roman control, 
tl» people of Ireland were not cut off from intercourse 
wi^ the ndghbou^g portions of the Roman Empire^ 
Britain, Gaiil. Spain. We have already seen that a geo¬ 
grapher in Alexandria was well informed as to the maritime 
feat^ of the country, presumably deriving his infor¬ 
mation from trading sailors. We can, if we please, fill the 
abhoirent vacuum by guesswork, so long as we remember 
that it is only pesswork, and therefore sdentifically 

worthless, Christian merchants, travelleiSj slav^_these 

may have come into the country from time to time, and 
some of them may have carried on at least an amateur 
misaojaiy activity. Or perhaps a few of the weaker 
spmts m Christian communities within the Empire, unable 
to brave the fire of petsecution-^ways smnuMmn g^ and 
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periodically bursting into oonEsgtation^lmd siduglit asylum 
in a oniintry wh^re the Roman emperor would not take 
the tronbk to follow them: and, deterred by the scam 
with which their brethren would have greeted suidj de¬ 
faulters^ had there settled permanently, seekiiig to spread 
whatever knowledge thej^ themsdves had pf Chnstian 
truth, and thus to salve thdr consciences for their cowardice- 
Or for this flight of fancy we may substitute another: we 
may tell ourselves that inasmudi as we have no autbentio 
record of the movements of more than three or four of the 
earliest Apostles^ it is not beyond the limits of the con¬ 
ceivable that one of the uncelebrated residue may have 
found his way to Ireland and there laboured for a time. 
And the of all such guessing will be to leave us precisely 
where we were at the beginning; there is absolutely no 
evidence to show how Christianity first found a footing 
in the country, and even if we guess aright we have no 
means of assuring oursdves that we have done so. 

There is a story — late in the form in which we have it, 
but who shall say thatit is not founded upon older and more 
trustw'Ort by materials ?—to the eSect that the euterprismg 
king Cormac of Tara, in the middle of the third oentnry, had 
assunUated enough of Christianity to make him chary oi 
burial in a pagan cemetery, even though it had been the 
traditional repository of the ashes of kings.^ The story 
may be mere lumanoe, but it is not against the laws of 
nature. This particular king seems to have had a mind 
open to new ideas l it is not impossible that there is a 
germ of truth at the heart of the ^ble-^ The miraculous 
consequences of Connac's decktou^ which have found 
literary expression in Feigu5on*s fine poem, w^e naturally 
brush aside. Humanity likes a good tale, and having 
invented or adapted impossible wonders, wiU father them 
upon any one who attracts attentioa, from x41exander the 
Great to the village idiot- But in any case, it is to be 
feared that this king mingled his full share of original sin 
with whatever religious tenets he may have inhefited 
from his ancestors, or adopted of his own accord I 

The evidence fot thiird-oeutuiy Christiaiiity in Irdand 
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rests therefore on tlie very shaky lorundadon of story 
of king: Connac, For fouitli-cenluiy Christianity we are 
oa firmer ground, thoirgh the direct evidence is contained 
in one sentence only, and actually refers to slightly later 
times. This one sentence is perhaps the most frequently 
quoted of all historical statements having reference to 
Ireland. It is the assertion of Prosper Tiro, that Palladius 
was sent by pope Celestine to be the ' first bishop of the 
Scots ( = Irish) that believed in Christ With this we 
may couple the record of Muirchn maccti ilachtheni. to 
the efiect that * the wfld and ungentle people ’ of Ireland 
would not hear the doctrine of Palladins: that he had 
no de^ to spend his time in a land not his own; and 
that in consequence he returned to him by whom he had 
been sent.^ 


Ptosper tells us that Palladius was sent to be " first 
bishop ‘ of the beheving Scots. This has been interpreted 
u meaning ' first canonical bishop'; but Prosper 
does not say sOp and the explanation would open, as a 
ctmous subject for investigation (or rather speculation), 
the origin and history of the implied HncanonicaJ bishops 
of the pre-Palladian Christians* It is admittedly quite 
possible that Prosper thought that this would be so obviously 
of his words that it was needless to emphasize it. 
But we have no access to Prosper's inner consciousu^ * 
one* we on conjectures like that, we embark on an 
ocean illimitable, with neither star nor compass to guide 
us. Cold sdence demands that we assume that when 
Prosper said * first bishop ^ he meant ^ first bishop '; and 
t^t we accept the only legitimate implitation of the w^ords, 
that beJore Palladius came there were no bishops at all 
m the country; until some solid impregnable fact comes 
into view* which proves that we were WTong+* 

Mumbu, ^ we shah see presently, is not a trustworthy 
histomn: but in connexion with hb account of the 
rajec^on of Palladius, the fate of the churches founded 
by the misrionary bishop is suggestive. These were three 
in number. One of them, i, utterly 

tmknown. The second. Di^mbna^k Arda, was presumably 
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a.t Dondxd in Cd. WlckJow^ but there i$ no trace there 
remaining of any very ancient ecdesiartical faundatiDiL 
The third bore the name Teach ts^i R&mana^t * the house 
ol the Romans which yet survives in the corrupted form 
Tigraney i 0 name in wHcb^ with no straining of pmbability, 
we may sae a touch of that impatience of the foreign 
intruder that fonnd Hs expression m the outbreak of 
hostility recorded by Muiichu. 

Was it in this obscure independent colony of Christianity, 
outside the Empire, and in consequence out of touch with 
the central authorities q| the Cbnstbn Faith, thrown back 
on themsdves and on their own iutelLectual resources, that 
the doctrines of Pekgius were conceived ? CertaLnly thdr 
chief exponents next to the titular leader himself, was an 
Irishman; whose name, wrhateyer it may have been^ is 
latinLEod C^iiUsiiu^ by the controversialists and hlstonans 
who have preserved for us the records of his person and bis 
teaching. It is against Caelestius, not Pdagitis^ that 
Jerome^s oft-quoted taunt about * Scotic porridge" is 
directed. Certainly even orthodox Irish Christiaiuty was 
deeply impressed with the teachings and by the writi^ of 
Pelagitis, as no one can doubt who has studied careftdly 
the imposing mass of material laboriously accumulated by 
ProL Zimmer.* Both of these menn Felagius and Cad* 
estius, in the words of Hamack (here quoted in abbreviated 
form}, were ’ enthusiasts for virtue, and possessed by the 
idea of stumuouing Christendom to monarchist perfettiou; 
familiar with the Fathers, and above all following that 
Stoic and Aristotelian popular pluLosophy which num¬ 
bered so many adherents among i^tnied Christiana of the 
west They were joined by Julian from Edanum, ^ 
town about fifty miles earth-north-east from Naples, who 
is described by the same scholar as an ' early widowed 
bishop, more active and a|ggressive than the reserved and 
prudent Pdagius, more drcuxospect than Caelstius the 
agitator, and more cultured than eithra V. ' Certainly ‘j 
adds Hamackp * no dramatist could have better invented 
types of contrasted oonceptions of life than those tax- 
mshed by Augustine on the one hand and Pelagiusand 
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Cafilfistius and the daring worldly bidiop TaJjan on the 
other,' 

"nds present book is not a treatise on history: still less 
is it a treatise on the history of theology. Any attempt 
to follow out the complex story of the Pelagian con- 
which shook the Chnrdi almost to its foandations 
m the latter half of the fourth oentury (even if the writer 
had the necessary competence for the task), would be 
wholly out of place. Indeed, to do so ade^juately would 
more than fill a book the size of this. Its only rdcvauce to 
our present subject is the fact that it puts beyond doubt 
the cstablishnient of bodies of Christians in both islands, 
during the fourth century, able and ready to think for 
themselves—a primary fact not affected by the lines on 
which their cogitations proceeded, or by the desirability 
or otherwise of the condusions to which these led the 
thinkers and the world at larg& Representatives of these 
bodies could received and could find a hearing, even 
in Rome and in Jerusalem, When their teachings were 
found tmoilbodox, the most prominent theologians of the 
tnne could not afford to treat them as negligible cranks, 
as gobemonche amateurs fiom the backwoods of barbarous 
and distant islands t they were obliged to take them very 
seriously. ^ 

In a few words, the teaching of Pd^igiiis may be summed 
np^ thus: God is a God of goodness and justice; the 
existence of righteotisness is in itself a proof of the existence 
of God. Therefore everything created by God is good^ 
t^h in the banning and now. Therefore the now- 
bom creature is naturally good. Nature, and human 
nature, were created good, and mdestructifaly good: they 
cannot be p^erted except by active sin, which is a wUful 
act again^ righteousness, £vil may thus come to pervade 
an indi^^oal; so that every sm is mortal, in its effect 
OP the individual smna-. But it cannot pervert human 
nature as a whole, nor can it be inheritod; so rhat there 
B no ' original sin' inherited as the resolt of the guilt of 
Adam's transgression. Sin has come to prevail amonv 
the individual inhabitants of the world, but its appaj^ 
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univcrsaUty is doe entirely to childreQ, bora *nn^Kfnt. 
haimig acquired its taint from their enviroiis. The grace 
of God tlircrtigh Christ can enabb a man to resfet the 
tendency to mn ; and even in this life he must strivep and 
may actually attain, to a literal fulMment of the command 
of Christ, ergo «os pisrfecH^ eiPater uesier codestis 
p^Jeciits est. The fatal ovcrsighi of these eager enthu¬ 
siasts for righteousnessp in the midst of a wteked world, 
was their failure to give due prominence to the doctrines of 
Tedemption, repentance, forgiveness; thus was the crystal 
of their pure souls, to which e^^en their opponents bore 
imgrudging testimony, flawed to the core, and thus in the 
eid it broke asunder, 

A relic of the obstttre Christmns of pie-Patrician days 
may perhaps be found in the small cemeteries, called ceali^ 
or ceallitrach, which exist, espea all y in Smith mid West 
Munster* These endesares are riewed rinditbrially with 
dislike. No one is buried in them except suidde^, and 
children who die unbaptized. And yet there am occasion¬ 
ally to be seen within them ancient stones inscribed with 
small rude crosses: a sign that some one was there intemed 
at some time under the Christian hope. Why then are 
they now degraded and deconsecrated ? Surely the most 
reasonable explanation is that they carry a traditional 
taint of ancient heresyp 

In 432 A.D., the year after FalLaditis arrived and departed, 
Patrick landed to begin his great missem.^ The few 
reco'Tdedp and still fewer certainly authentic, details of hk 
long and arduous life have been told and re-told, till there 
is nothing left to say about thsn : certainly nothing that 
is not familiar to every one likely to read this book. His 
father and grandfather were in eccl^mstical orders: but 
these seem to have been asumed, probably late in life, 
in order to esdpe firom the burdensome duties of the 
office of decurio, which fell upon them in their capacity of 
land-owners; rather than tioin any spiritual rail to diviqe 
service. The homes of such ecclesiastical camp-foDowers 
w-erc not necessarily godly ; Patrick himself bad lived a 
life of youthful carelessness—his own words, doubtless 
ix 
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expressed with the exAggeiation of seiiBitiva peoiteace, are 
Dtutn uiuum new credtfJufli. titqua ex infanHa 
on one occasion he fell into an act of youthful sin. His 
dw'dH^-pIace, wherever it was, was in Britain, and was 
accessible from the sea. He was captured in his fifteenth 
year by plimdcricg raiders from Ireland, carried thither, 
and there sold as a slave. Here he learnt the difficult 
language of the country, and acquired a Imowledge of its 
implex social stmetme. Here he found the Lord—there 
is every reason to believe, through the offices of a certain 
Victoricus, presumably one of the 'Scots believing in 
Qirist'; who befriended the unhappy exile, and to whom 
in after years his prot%^ must have referred as * his guar- 
ffian angel ’—^for ' the angel Victor' is a stock character 
in the later apocryphal lives of the saint. How he escaped 
in a tm^g-^p: how he landed at Bordeaux, and went 
with his shipmates for a trek across a region recently 
devastated by the passage of the Vandals t how the 
tim^y capture of a herd of swine saved him and his com¬ 
panions from death by famine i how, after his long exper- 
ieooe of semi-starvation as a slave, digestioQ was 
imequal to a surfeit of pork, with the consequence, normal 
in such cases, of a terrific rughttnare, which made a lasting 
impTcssKm upon him : how after many vidissitudra be 
succeeded in finding bis way to his old home, where be was 
welcomed with rejoicing, and settled down in the hope that 
he would never again depart: how this hope was frus- 
liutfid, when he was driven forth once again by a vision 
of the night in wHch his friend Victoricus, like another 
Mart of Macedonia summoned him to come over and 
help the Irish whom he had hoped to have left behind for 
ever. how he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision^— 
all these thii^ have been narrated scores of times, no¬ 
where so vividly as in the wonderful ApoU^a which has 
come down to ns from his own pen. Judged as the world 
judges literature, by grace of style, logical coherenoe, and 
even attention to the elementary roles of grammar, this 
book is as remote from any normal standards gf fjm piviitfnq 
as the Apocalypse. Judged as the self-revelation of a 
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spmtnal cxpmeiKe, only the Apocalypse excels 
it in sublimity. 

The mission of PaDadtos to Ireland was primarily to 
counter Fda^ankm. For the same purpose, Patrick 
sent in the year following his predecessor's dEportnre. 
Pahadios was sent by the Pope: Patrick does not appear 
to have had a personal papal mandate, but it wotild be a 
mere quibble to assume that the two missions had any 
essential difierence. PaUadius was sent by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to oppose the doctriues of Pelagitts, and to be 
the first bishop of the Irish ChristianSp Patrick w^ sent 
by the ecclesiastical authoriti^ to oppose the doctrines of 
Pclagius^ and to be the second bi^op of the Irish Chiistiaus. 

But was he } The doubt arises even as we pen the 
words^ A bistoiian must be sure of his grounds He must 
take into account every scrap of the extremely scanty 
evidence availablCp whatever bearing these may have upon 
his interpreUtion of history. And there are two fragments 
of contemporary, or nearly contemporary evidence, patent 
for every one to see, and it h extremely difficul t to imagiiie 
how they can be made to fit in with this easy solution 
of the Patrick problem, 

A certain Coluraba—perhapSp but not certainly, the 
expert scribe and evangelist of Scotland more accurately 
known as Colum Cille—^nt twelve days in transcribing 
for his own use a good copy of the Vulgate translation of 
the Gospels, This book has gone the way of mo$t ancient 
books : but before it finally disappeared it fell into the 
^ds of an artist, who bas^ upon its text the admirable 
illuminated manuscript which we call the Book qf 
Our artist, high though his special talents may have been, 
was not otherwise a man of practical mteHigeace, for be 
Mcistientiously but illogicaUy copied into the book, which 
he himself was preparing, the personal note with which 
Coluuiba had signed his own handiwork. This note prayed 
for the intercession of Patrick, that whosoever should 
take the gospel-volume into his hands should remember 
the writer (in prayer). Whether this Columba was or was 
not the great Colum CUle, he aertainly lived much neapcr 
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to Piitrick’s time thsis we do, and presmnably knew a 
great deal more aliout him than we can c\’er hope to know: 
and he addresses him as Sanclt praesbiUr Patrici— holy 
presbyter Patrick If Patrick was in episcopal orders, 
Columba ignores the fact. This is all the more pointed, 
in that Columba is at the mcnneot petitioning him for a 
favour. 

In perplexity wo tom to the Con/essiot the Saint's own 
autobiography. And there we meet with the second &ag- 
mcnt of evidence, and this bewilders os yet further. In f 32 
(in White's edition, published by the Royal Irish Academy], 
wc read how one whom he bad cherished as a dear hnend! 
but whose name we never h«ar, had told him that episcopal 
orders were to be conferred upon him: of which {he 
cfaaiacteristically adds) non etam dtgntis. But when the 
question of his advancement to the episcopate was finally 
decided, this Judas, although be had stood up as Patrick's 
champion on previous occasions, now suddenly and inex.- 
plicably came forward as his opponent; publicly divulging 
the secret of the saint's early lapse, which had been confided 
to him. The revelation turned the scale against Patrick's 
ordination: reprobaius sum, he writes, undeu the smart of 
a wound still painful after a lapse of years, and he could 
hardly make use of a stiunger expression. But in the 
foUowing night he bad a vision. He saw his own name, 
with no mark of honour over against it, and he seemed 
to hear a divine Voice that spake thus: ' We have been 
grieved to see the face of one dimoted, with a name emptied 
[of honour]' (Maie uidimvs facietn designoH nvJafo HUim'Kf]. 
The^ phrase is difficult to translate neatly, but the sense is 
obvious: the Almighty was grieved by the dight which 
had been put upon His chosen vessel. And in the following 
paragraphs tlie Saiiit adds in effect * I give thanka to Him 
who comforted me in aU things and hindered me not from 
the journey on which I was resolved. My conscience 
troubles me m nothing. I grieve for my good friend that 
I should have had to say this of him, but I have 
sard enough : I dare not hide the gift of God- 

We cannot apply normal standards of critidsn to the 
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strange tangle of mnlniscences tliat lie upon the surface of 
this wonderful bmfcp or to the allusions, intelligible perhaps 
to contemporaries but certainly not to ns, all of which we 
must penetrate before we readi its divine sotil* But if 
we were to read in any ordinary autohiographyp written 
when the writer thought himsdl near to deathp ^ I was told 
that f was to be made a bi^op; my friend betrayed me; 
repfobaius sum ; t pray God that it not be reckoned to 
them as sin; a vision from the Almighty comforted me' 
—without the faintest hint or suggestion that the" reproba¬ 
tion * was efv^er reversed, or that an ordination ever actually 
took place, we should certainly nndemt^d that the writer 
liad n^l been ordained as bishop^ If we had reason from 
other sources to believe that the w-rong bad been righted, 
and the endinatiqn actually confemd, we should not 
tmjttstJy accuse the writer of a peevish fretJuluess, for 
harping on his injury; and this is a quality utterly remote 
from Patrick's character. 

These facts are, as I have saidp patent for aJl to see. 
They call for explanation: and there is no other light 
from contemporary souroes to cast upon them, and to 
Uluminate their obscurity. We dare not trust later 
tradition in a question of history—we haii'B only to read 
some of the late bit^raphicaJ homilies, after coming fresh 
from a perusal of the to realize the illioiitable 

nonsense of which tradition is capable. In fact we may 
lay it down, as a sound working principle, to bdiwe 
nothing whatever about St Patrick winch be does not 
tell us himself. Taking these isolated facts as they stand, 
they indicate that the saint's episcopal ordination, with¬ 
held hum him as the result of a shameful act of treachery, 
was not conferred upon him by the laying on of human 
hands ; but that in his heart of hearts, with all the firmness 
of which Ms great sold was capable, he believed himsdf 
to have received it from the Eternal Father Himsdf, as a 
mandate that admitted ol no disobedience. In the Ld^r 

CofoNcus he begins : 1 assert [faieor) that t have been 
appointed a bishop in Ireland. Fn^m God F am imsi 
cmJidefU that / have rmived fAfll which I am. like one ol 
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the Hebrew propheU, whose writiiigB he had as^duoosly 
^ndied, he had received a spedaJ call: the door, which 
intrigue had slainmed in his face, had been opened by 
Eupematural intervention. 

But hia mighty work in time met with recognitioii, for 
in the year 441 he was ' appruved ' at headquarters, as 
w'e learn from The Anttals 0/ Ulster. Long ags ago the 
writer of Deuteronomy formulated a test for the genoine- 
nesB of a prophet's mission •. later, it was applied on a 
momentous occasion by Gamaliel ^ * and it set a seal upon 
the mission ol Patrick. It follows that the Confessio most 
be of w earlier date. Patrick was then 37 years of age, 
and might have supposed himself nearer to death rbaw 
actually was the case. Some such exceptional diman]' 
stances are required to explain this ‘ approval 

This interpretation also explains what is otherwise not 
altogether easy to understand—the purpose for which the 
Co*i/«««i written. It is the Saint's Apalagie for 
having, in this technically irregular way, assumed episcopal 
functions, ■ not yet regulaiieed when he wrote it 

Such a procedure as is here suggested would have been 
in accordance with Patrick's temperament. He was 
unduly sensitive to dreams and omens. Were it not that 
in th^ he was a child of his own time, it would be difficult 
to withhold the harsh word' superstition' from the atten¬ 
tion ^ich he paid to them. It is not a tittle pathetic to 
see bis anxious gropbigs after the meaning of the trivial 
coincidence that he awoke from his nightmare in the 
wildeme^ mth a cry of * Heliam Heliam I' to find the 
son (Adif'es) shining upon him,* 

Now, if a person who had such a mental bias saw a 
viaon of the night, in which he was commanded to go to 
Irelaiid and there to live and act as a bishop among' those 


. ****“""• Heliam Hettam. TMi ihoqld art be translated 

^ Heliar ‘: in the report of a ipeeefa, damarem 

Obvioudy whaSfr happened 
^ ,a the aeaay of the iijghtzii*» he ,roke Mnaea up ^ the 
iineoiwi^ to try oat the words ut C^t on 
tbe Ctow. Eh, £fi, lama tabaeUMawi. 
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bishopless Chiistiarts, he woiald imdoubtedly have been as 
c^bedient to the call, a$ he had beea to the summons that 
came to him throi^h the mouth of the phantasm of Victor- 
icEis. This \iew of the case is hurther corroborated by the 
indications that he went at bis own charges, and paid 
his own way. There is not the least hint that he derived 
money from any orgamaation: he definitely a^^ures m 
that he refused fees and gifts: but 3^^ on his own showingp 
he was able to disburse considerable sums on various occa¬ 
sions. There may be relevant facts which he has not seen 
fit to record, but these hypothetical possibilities apart, the 
only available interpretation of the evidence is that he 
retained an interest in the family property, and drew 
from It a revenue sufficient for his needs. 

MuatJin, it is true, teJls us that he was ordained bishop 
by Amathorex (otherwise Amatus) bishop of Auxerre." 
But Uulrchu cannot be trusted further than we can test 
him; for even when he narrates uiddents that Patrick 
himself narrateSp he shows what it is not too liarsh to call 
an unconquerable bias toward inaccuracy^ A good Illus¬ 
tration of this IS his verson of the story of the swine, which 
appeared so opportunely in the wilderness* Wild honey 
also was foundp not necessarily on the same occasion, and 
Mnirchu telb us that Patridt refused to eat either of tlie 
honey or of the swine^ because they had been offered to 
idols: and that in compensation he received some vaguely 
spedfied iniraculous sustenance. Patrick himself reports 
his nbstmence hom the honey only; and it is easy to see 
how tb^ could have come about. The rough sailors found 
the dainty, and one of them, wishing to secure Patrick's 
share for himself* performed some mumbo^jumbo over It 
which would call into action the scnipleg of the Christian 
captive. But the swine were a very different matter. 
The sailors were kindly enough^ even if not undtily amiable: 
they would hardly have suffered their prot^g-^p escaped slave 
though he was* to starve : and Patrick himself would 
hardly have abstained from a provision which he bdieved 
to have been sent as a direct and providential answer to his 
own prayer. That he fwtook heartily of the indigestible 
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feed is su£Bdently prm'isd by his sabseqaent, and const- 
qtifotj nightmare: sttrdy a supenmtonil sostenance [of 
which he does pot give tis the reraoiesl hint) would not 
have produced an effect so unpleasant! Thus Mnip-hn 
turns a ample and natural narrative into nonsense; and 
we must Vifith regret conclude that whate^-cr he chooses 
to tell us is not evidence, unless it can be confirmed from 
other sources* But we cannot confirm from other sources 
his assertion about Patrick's ordination, for other sources 
teach us that Bishop Amatus had died some fourteen 
years before Patrick's mission began. Admittedly Mtiirchu 
may l^ve inadvertently named the wrong bishop. But a 
historian guilty of such an inadvertence cannot cl aim any 
right to he taken seriously; and in this case also we have 
no access to the arcana of his nund. To base any super- 
stTucture on guesses as to what we might possibly find 
there would not be the way to erect a tf$9ni4mcHiHm aere 

pereHHVuf, 

However irregular the procedure may have been, when 
mcasur^ by the standards of later ecclesiastical develop¬ 
ments, it is not for a moment to be supposed that Patrick 
had any idea of founding in Ireland an ecclesiastical body 
differing from that to which in youth he had nominally 
belonged, and to which he owed what little education he 
bad enjoyed. This a- prioti probability is put beyond 
doubt by a detached sentence attiibxrted to his authorship, 
and recorded for us m the Book 0/ Armagh, From it we 
may deduce the f^t that in addition to the C«»/«sio and 
the LtttiT to CoroHoas, ther e was once in existence a third 
tract from his pen, and that this would have been hb- 
ioiically more precious than the other two put together. 
The sentence runs thns: ‘ Church of the Soots—-nay, 
t^fber, of the Romans—that ye may be Christians as well 
as Romans • ye ought to sing at every hour of prayer that 


at 1I4 ^Runi hWj. DcHibden what he is 

Vf tilt ui CAwiiiimt nVii.- the iavratou u in 

with a difbimlry in litwary wlfHetEpresaom, and is an aran- 
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praiseworthy hymn, Kyrte diism. Let every church that 
foliDweth me sing, Kyrie deism" The use of KyrU dds(>n 
had shoitiy before been introduced at Rome^ but not as 
yet into Gaol; this explains the sentence^ which other¬ 
wise wotild have neither point nor meaning. It must be 
the opening words of a manifestOp addressed to the pie- 
Pntridan ChnstianSp enumemtbg their liturgical and other 
shortcomings as measured by contemporary Roman 
standards, and directing them bow they shot^ act, in 
order to coaform to the church which Patrick bad come 
to establish among them : at the same timegiving littirgical 
and doctiioal mstruction to the churches of his own founda¬ 
tion* The use of Kyru ddstm happened to be the first 
item in the list: the rest of the catalogue was, to our 
grave loss, suppressed J pr^mably because by the time 
the Book 0/ Armagh was written the ahsorpdou of the 
pre-Patrichm into the Patridan Church was so far com¬ 
plete that the document was no longer of any pfactical 
importance. Indeed, it tnay have been considered in¬ 
advisable to perpetuate what from the standpoint of that 
time wotild have been retarded as a catalogue of heresies. 

The Apostle's chief foes were those to whom he should 
have most naturally looked for support. His ecclesiastical 
superiors vrere never sympathetic^ The familiar friend to 
whom he confided the story of his early lapse—what H 
may have been we do not know, have no right to know, 
and should not wish to know—was not the only one who 
gave him pain. Is il noihing to all ys ihai pass hy, 
might have been set as a text at the beginning of the 
book, which for all hb ardent reliance on Divine support, is 
dominated throughout by intense sadness. Why does he 
find it necessairy to set forth so minutely all the convet^ons 
which he hag made, all the injuries which he has exper¬ 
ienced, aQ the gifts which he has refused ? 

The angwer is ob\ioug; he was looked at askance, to 
if he had a mandate, he had gone beyond it. What was 
wanted in Ireland w^ag tiot a missionary, but a substitute 
lor Palladios: wiioise business had been not the oonversbn 
of heathens, but controversy with Chiistians. This follows 
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uievitahtjr from Patrick’s own report of his critics. * Be* 
hind my back they kept on telling and taUdog (narrabatti et 
dicebani] —^That fdlow, why docs he put himylf into 
danger among enemies who ha^e not known God ?' 
{Cmf. 146). in sober truth, the missionary enthusiasni 
of the Apostolic Age had for the moment exhansted itself, 
and neediid re-kindiing at the hands of just such mc 3 i as 
Platrick and Coltim Cttl-e, But though carp^ tu%ht rail, 
and friends might prove faithl&ss, Patxidr faithfoLy earned 
out the mandate given him, whether by man or by a direct 
inspiratlDn from hi$ Lord, in a slower but in the end more 
efiEective way than his critics conld have contrived. I le had 
before him, as an object-lesson, the fate of the tactless 
Palladios * had be attempted to follow the same melhoda 
he would have fallen likewise, and shared the obscurity 
of bis predecessor. His natural power of organization, his 
insight into the hearts and souls of men. saved him ^om 
such an error* He set himself to build up a rampart of the 
Church, whose sphere he bad come to extend, formed, 
not of the * Scots believing in Christ' but of converted 
heathfuis. These latter^ he hoped and believed, would in 
time grow, and would embrace and absorb the descendants 
of the native Christians, to whom, for all their heresies^ he 
was himself under such profoimd obligations. Though 
^e process lasted through several centuries, the result 
iu5tlhed his foresight. Nevertheless, in the early days of 
the monastery at Tailaght. three hundred years later, 
there still lingmd in that neighbonrhoed certain ^ old 
churches ^ the cooimimities and ministeriDg officers of 
which were looked on by the orthodox with ^umJckiiL and 
dislike.” 

^ As there is no exception to the law of gnivi tatioo* so there 
IS no exception to the law of evolutiom Even ecclesiastical 
disapline. order, and doctrine^ inasmuch as thdr threads 
aie woven through the web of life in the material muverse, 
must be subject to that law. The teachings of the physical 
soraceSj of anthropology, of literary and historicai critidstn. 
and SO forth, are divine revelations to Man no less than the 
techings of prophets and apostles in days of old: they 
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are indeed the e h annels through which his kaowledge of 
the works and ways of the Creator is ever renewed and 
enlarged! so that it is his duty to hearken to their message. 
If (to take a single iUrtstration} these sciences oblige us to 
regard the old Hebn^ allegory of the Fall of Man as somre- 
thing other than literal history, then Pauline doctrine 
of original sin [to which w'e ha¥e already had occasion to 
refer)p in so far as its statement presupposes the literal 
historicity of that runrati^e, roust needs be re-stated in 
terms free from such a presupposition. And we need not 
be surprised if in disdplinaiy matters we find less rigidity 
in the fifth century than in, say^ the thirt^nth. It would 
indeed have iropossibkj considering the chaodc 

condition of Europe between the first tottering of the 
Roman eropixe and the rise of Charlemagne: a chaos 
which even our experience of contemporary unrest does aot 
qualify us so much as to imagine. 

Nor can we set any mechanical Hmitatlons on the work 
of the Spirit of God. We can trace His influence in a 
SocrateSk nayi even in any nameless African mediciDG-man 
who in his darkness imposes on his people a tabu of real 
rooral or sanitary value: all the more in a Patrick, by 
whatc^'er gate he may enter the divine Service. If we 
admit that the Lord of Nature is free to suspend the laws 
of Natxm! at His pleasure, in the perfonnance or sanction¬ 
ing of mirade, we must also admit that the Lord of a 
Church is free to suspend at His pleasure the laws of His 
Church. If we admit that a divine Power on earth was 
pleased In give sight to a man bom blind* and afterwards, 
when he had been cast out by the Church of his day« to 
seek him out and enlist him in Hh own servicej we must 
admit that the same Power could at his pleasure give sight 
to a man bom in the blindness of illiteracy, and reared 
in the squalor of servitude; and afterwards, when he had 
been rejected by the Church of his day, could seek him out 
and promote him to high hopour in His Service. 

There 1 leave the much-disputed questions relating to 
the origins of Irish Christianity, All they who ransack, 
for controversial ammumlion, the few faded, tattered doca* 
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ments whidi happen to have fluttered down to 113 out of 
the wrecl^e of time, take out of them precisel}^ what 
they put mto them, and coovince no one but those who 
Me already convinced. No doubt future discoveries may 
bring us unexpected revefations. But ftir the present 
there is no authority on earth that can settle the disputes 
to the atisfaction of every one. I have consdentioasly 
«t forth the views toward which t have found myself 
impelled : but controversy may pursue its dreary cireUne 
tUl the end of all things, and 1 have no mtention of fairing 
a stand upon that profitloss treadmill. 

Anyhow, Patrick came to a country prcdointnantly 
Pagan, and he left it with its face stedfastly set toward 
the %ht. Yet withal the ghosts of the mighty dead 
Msed not to haunt the mounds wherein they had been 
hud; they haunt them stilL The nameless, unindi- 
vidualued spirits of the com and the wild ‘ ceased not 
to haimt the hclds and the cattle bytes, ceased not to 
dMce in the moonbght—under their new name of' fairies ' 

ey Uniter still, loth to d<^rt the old rmg:-wiiilled faim- 
steadings to whose long-vanished EndweUere they were 
wont to bring good luck or ill aocording to their whims: 
Joto to quit the ancient meads and the woodlands 

wh«an toey |»d held high festival ever since the days 
of the Stone Age, ■' 

The BronM Age in Ireland is iUustrated by a rich store 
01 relics which have come to light; and doubtless manv 
more re^ to be (hscovered. The pagan Period b 
l«sweU ^emnented'. but stiU has left a fair number 

t borderline into the time 

of Chnstiamty we are met at first by a rebufi. So ^ as 

t^ble monimieiits go. an almost dcath-like silence shrouds 
tlM (^tunes of Christanity in Ireland, We read in 
^ Ann^ of the lively activities of saints and sinners 

'=“turies. WeheS 
of the estabh^ent of churches and monasteries, of schools 
of ^ and of planning; but we seek in vam for actual 

^den*^ of then-^tenoe. Ko recogniiable monomSt 

marks the graves of Cormac, Loigaire mac Neill, Patrick. 
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Diarmait mac Cerbboill, Ciaraji, or any other oi the men 
who made history during this tune* We po$$^ a con- 
sidembb number of Ogham EnscnpticinsH coming down fram 
these centuries of obscurity ; we may presume that most 
of them commemorate persons of some local repute * but 
we can ea^y count on the fingers of one hand those that 
record persons who have earned even a pas^ng mention 
in any book of Aimals. So far as art is concerned, the 
country might have been depopulated Future disco^'ery 
may fill the gap , we have no idea of what may or may 
not be underground^ to be revealed when binds for the 
search arc available. But for the present there is a notable 
hiatus in Irish ardiajeolcigy, between the pagan Iron Age 
and the high tide of Christjaii Art. 

During this obscure time a new learning was evolved. 
Latin {with a ^upgon of Greeks and even what chemical 
analysts call ' traces' of Hebrew) was imported with 
Christianity; as well as the knowledge of how to prepare 
books from and to record thoughts and facts upon 

their pages with ink and pen. Among the busy scholars^ 
there were brethren with artistic instincts, who experi¬ 
mented in imitations of the quaint frets and twists Vihich 
Byzantine art had made ctirmat over Europe ; and who 
sought to reproduce them in veUum, embroidery, melal^ 
carven wood, and perhaps, though at tiiis stage less pmb- 
ably^ carven stone. 

No One is likely to maintaio that the peHection which 
we find in the greatest w'orks of Quistian Celtic art was 
attained at a stroke. Everything, human end^vour in- 
diidcd, is a matter of evolution, sometimes very dow* 
calling for infinite patience^ and liable to retardation or 
to a partial or complete inteiruption by such external 
accidents as wars or famines^ We are often able to retrace 
the steps of the development—a most mstnictive exerdse 
—^by bringmg t<3geth&r products of dlfieient stages and 
comparing them: but in the case of the art of Christian 
' Celtic' Ireland this is [mpossiblCp for two reasons: the 
loss of the earliest reUcs, and the difficulty of arranging 
the stirviving remnants c±irDnologically. 
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Destmctkiti bas removed from our reach practk&lJy' all 
the examples of the early stages. The sentiment of pre- 
scryidg an aadoit relic, merely became it is ancient, is 
entifely modem, and is not always elective even in modem 
tones. In these days people will sell tlie jewelleiy that 
had been wom and treasured by their own mothers, for 
the saJte of a few paltry shillings' worth of gold: in lifce 
niaiineT. obsolete works of art, in any of the precious metals, 
w^ld in former days have beeai malted down and remodelled 
without a qualm—the more so, because they did not then 
possess the antiquity that might have haUowcd them for 
us. As for bwks, they would be wom and tliumbcd out 
of existen«, like any modem school or story-book: and 
the thumbs were usually grimy. Even in these days very 
few people know how to treat a book, as any librarian 
Will tell us. If the book had been the property of some 
notahle saint, its chances of survival—contrary to what 
We might have expected—would be diminished to eva¬ 
nescence. As the sorry fragments of the Gospels of Clones* 
show only too dearly, such a book would be ruined with¬ 
out remorse by people cutting snippets from it to make 

quiets, or pouring water over it to make hcaline dniuebts 
for sick cattle^ ^ 

'^us, for the present, we have no prelindnaiy studies 
to hdp ^ to discern the beginnings of the art which, in 
^ ninth ^ tenth centuries, so abundantly enriched the 
Uinstian life of Ireland, But we are not entitled to iump 
to the condtifiion that such preUrainaiy studies did not 
e^, and that Ireland had no share in the devebpiment 
from La Time art to, let us say, the art of the ninth century, 
Thm IS undoubtedly a hiatus, a very disconcerting hiatus 
between the two penods; but it is a hiatus in our know- 
n ordered sequence of evolution, Untfl 

all the posable frmts of excavation have been garnered 
we cannot di^matiae on what may or may not have 
the cxmrre of artistic evolution. 

There is actually one transitiana] monument in exist- 

Uift Academy LDirajy ; emwiwiwly ‘ Si 

Patrick 9 Gwpds or ' 'nw Damjiruuh Air^ MS.', 
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eaice: the side of BfuUaghmast (fig. 23 ). This moat 
important stone^ now in the Nation^ is a small 

pUiar, roughly triangular in hod^ontal section, and bar¬ 
ing decoration ovur its whok sorkce. There is no trace 
of an mscription. The decoration has strong Ia Tine 
reminiscences: indeed, in the first pmblished description 
of its designs^ it was conned with the La T^no stones at 
Toroe House and at Castle Strauge+^^ But we have only 
to see them together to realise immediately that it repre¬ 
sents an ari that has travelled far from the La T&ie 
standard. It reaches forward to the formal diapers of 
spirals, linked by C-shaped ctirv^es, which wc find in 
espedal profiisbn in the earlier works of Celtic Christian 
art. 

As yet the Muliaghmast stone is nniqae. Nowhere else, 
in Ireland or out of it, is there such a perfect example of 
a transitional stage betwum the two styles. Where them 
is one, thete ought to be more^ still awaiting discovery: 
but in the meantime the MuUaghmast stone is fatal to 
theories which would deprive Ireland of a share in the 
development of the early Chnstian art of the North- To 
claim the whok credit would naturally be ridiculous; 
indeed, to claim the whole credit for my coimtiy or region 
would be ridiculous. Evolution vras working all the time, 
over the entire area involved, and was producing local 
developments which, as they grew to maturity, met, inter- 
miflgled, and to some extent pooled their neiv resources^ 
But coDcurrendy with this development, a ceaseless destruc¬ 
tion was also iu progress—wear and tear, superannuation 
of antiquated forms and fashions, the attentions of raiders^ 
all took their toll; and naturally the older and least 
devebped works suflered the most. Wood, textQes, parch^ 
ment, all th^ decay; metal can be stolen and melted 
down. Stone b enduring l but stone sculpture does not 
appear to have been much practised in the early b^'finings 
of Christian art; and we have oidy to visit any old and 
ill-kept cemetery to see how obsolete tombstones become 
defaced, broken, and appropriate to other uses. A frkod 
of my own found part of a tombstone iosaiptiou on the 
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back of a marble dunmey-pii&cifrj dtmn^ some repairs in 
his house. 

The remains of c^ly Irish Christiaiiity are partly archU 
tectural, partly monumenta], partly artistic. 

The ar^itectiiral femarns are almost cntirdy ecclesi¬ 
astical, though not exclusively churth bmldings. Thera 
is a ruined dwdling-hoiise with Homanesque detail at 
KOmalkedar, Co. Kerry, locally called 'The Priest's 
House —a name which may or may not enshriae 
authentic tradition. The Ihreeitorey stone building at 
Kells commonly called ' St Coltmiba's House ^ is pra- 
stimaWy the residence house of an early monastic estab* 
lishment. The gatehouse of the monastic endosura at 
Glendaldch is still preserved in part. But mo^t of the 
residential portions of the prmiitive mouusteries were 
made of wood, or (when established on an island like 
High Island ** or the Skd^ Kock, where no wood was 
available) were crude beehive huts. All the architec¬ 
tural powers of the workers in stone were conoen-^ 
trated on the churchy and, later, on its associated bdfry- 
tower. 

It b unuccessapf to recapitulate the story of the deriva¬ 
tion of the primitive stone churches from wooden proto- 
types, and of the traces of the wooden constructions w hich 
they pnesentH The process has already been described 
in the author's Archae&hgy 0/ Ir€iand, at p, i but 
the statement there made that the ridge-piece of the roof 
was laid in the fork of crossuig gnbte-prindpab must be 
corrected. My friend Mr* H* G. Leask, the Superintendent 
of Ancient Monuments for the Irish Free State, has con¬ 
firmed the doubts of the possibility of thb construction 
which had begun to present themselves to myself. The 
ridge-frtece must have been secured in some other way, of 
the natiLre of which we have no evidence* 

The most important of the facts regarding primitive 
church Arehitectme in Irdand will be found summarized 
briefiy in a later chapter. One pomt of ritual rather than 
of andutectura may here be mentioned, as it may ha^x 
some bearing on the reason for the mulriptkatbn of very 
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small churches, practically iiicapable of acccmmodatiiig 
more than the offidating deigy. 

If we taice the well-known descriptipii of the churdi of 
Kildare in Cogitosus' Lif^ of Srigld^ as a specificatioii, and 
endeavour to draw a plan to correspond with it, we shall 
find onrselves obliged to place a screen in front of and 
hiding the altar [%* 29). Such a screm corresponds to 
the tconostasis of the Oriental Chxuxhes; and there is a 
possibility that it was a portion of the fittings of the early 
churches in Ireland. In the church ol the monastery of 
Tallaght there was what was called the ctais tarsna in 
front of the altar^ This word might " transverse 

choir ^ as it is translated in the printed edition, but that 



Fjo. —^the omneu or rtLOAiix ra-au ths oEsotcpnON or 

COG1TQSUS 


docs not seem to correspond to any liturgical actuality* 
We imist take the word ciii$ in its other sense, as ' groove ", 
into which a movable screen could he or had been fitted. 
This makes intelligible the passage in which the expression 
occurs. It is on record that any one who passed between 
the altar and the dais iarsna. incurred penance !: in Dth«^ 
words, no cue might walk between the altar and the 
..Jeonostasis* This is avoided, in the Kildare churchy by 
providing a doorway at each end of the screen. 

If then the altar was normally screened from view* we 
can understand betta" why the oiatpries were so small that 
the laity could uot find accommodation within them, and 
remained in the open air dming the perfonnance of the 
various ceremonies. The whole church was in such a case 
the sanctuyy, corre^nding to the part of Co^tosus" 
church behind the iconostasis. 
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The mopuinental remains are the simple Tnemorial 
and slabs which imperfeclly perpetuate the mernory of 
mdividual Christians, clerical or lay. Imperfectiyp because 
only in an insignlEcant modicuin of cases do th^ present 
indications to enable us to identify the owner of the monu¬ 
ment. More than half of them have no inscription at aU 
—just a cross,, sometimes of the plainest kind, but more 
fr^uentiy treated decoratively. The decoration is quite 
simple i nothing more than the development info triangtes^ 
spirals, and other devices of the ends ol the arms of the 
cross^ or the addition of round hollows or other embeUisli- 
ments to the spaces in the four quarters. Rarely does 
the stone bear any device other than the cross. Even 
when there is an inscription present it does not leave us 
much the wiser. It begs for ' a prayer for Cellacb * or 
for Ruarcan or for some one but the personalities 
whom these names once denoted have vanished la^t 
year's snows. Sometimes it adds the father's name, and 
this narrows ota’ search i we occasiDnally find a similar 
combination of names in the Annals, and arts correspoiul" 
ingly thankful to find such a chronological datmn. Yet 
more rarely does the inscription specify the office of the 
deceased—king, bishop, priest, wright. or what not ^ and 
even then we ure liable to disappointments Thus, at 
QonmacDois there is a slab commemorating a certain 
* Bishop DathaJ *; but who thl^ prelate may have been 
13 absolutely unknown — no collection of secular or eedesi- 
asticat fffsii rKords his name.^" 

The earliest memorial slabs a^t Clonmacnjois show ns that 
the series of crossr^inscribed monuments begins with those 
in w'hich the lour arms of the cross are of equal length— 
the Greek cross: and it b possible that this fact* muted 
with the evidence for an ioonostnsb in the churches, may 
indicate an oriental infiuence in the ©cdesiasticul art of 
Ireland, of which further evidence is not lar ki ng in the 
details of itionumental sculptures in the emssi^ and eaily 
church buildings. 

Probably the most important of the inscribed monu¬ 
ments in the oountiy b the pillat'^tone at Kilnasaggart* 
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Co. Armagh. Oa one face tliis moniimant allows a series 
of circular discs, in relief, each hearing an et^tial-aimcd 
cross with spiral ends to the arms. This spiral end is 
probably a development of the ancient CAi-rAo symbol, 
the siRgle ■ rho ' having teen multiplied by the influenr'f 
of a desire for Qiniiietry {%, 30}. Underneath, there is 
a large senes of tool-marks, made in the process of sharpen' 
ing the ill-tempered tool with which the scolptor exeented 
his work. These discs are ten in number, and it is evident 
that ten, and no more, went required, for they arc disposed 
si^mmetrically till the last example, which upsets the 
balance (fig, 31). When we look at them again, vre see 
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that five axe small and five are large; and then their 
purpose becomes obvious. They are bread-wafers: and 
the sculpture is an allusioii to the miracle of the Fecdmg 
of the Five Thousand, in which the five small loaves were 
multiplied. When we turn to the other side we find a 
large Latin criitsSj under which is an unusnally long inscrip- 
tioiip with an equal-armed cross withih a cirde —^this time 
howev^ inased^bencath it. The inscription says In fijc 
sc mac Csran Bk cf (Jtif Ap^ 

T A ^ ™ little bequeathed 

it. and^ the patronage of Peter the Apostle *: the Awstfe 

diarged mth the duty of Feeding the Sheep with the 
mexhaortible wafers pictured on the other side of the 
stone. We do not know who Tenioc was : but we know 
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AiiDalists that iie died ia the year jfjij or 716. 
This is the oldest certainly dated inscription in Ireland— 
the monunient on InchagoiH, an island of Loch Corrib, is 
probably older, but Petrie's identification of its owner 
with a nephew of St. Patrick is altogether inadmissible, 
and we do not know its date. The Kilnasaggart stone is a 
monument of the working of the Teaveq of Patrick's teach¬ 
ing, remforced by the then recent decision of the Synod 
of Whitby; a stone with a similar dedication to 'the 
apostle Peter ’ at Whithorn, the site of Candida Casa, is a 
British counterpart. From a social and legal standpoint, 
also, the monument is of importance; it gives ns an actual 
example of the making of a bequest, whatevo- may have 
been the instrument which took the place of a wifi ; and 
it also illustrates the posribQity of alienating property in 
land by such a transaction,^* 

The artistic monuments of early Irish Christianity take 
the form of illuminations on vellum • decorated article in 
leather and in various metals, along with settings of 
enamel, cr^tal, and predous stones; and sculpture in 
wood and in stone. In a book of thi^ rise it would be 
impossible to do more than to go oser dementary ground 
already well covered. So far as the analyris of works of 
Cdric .(Vrt is concerued, there are already plenty of books 
available : and in these latter days the sumptuous publi- 
cations of the lamented Kingsley Porter, of Franfoise 
Henry, and of the Free State Government under the editor¬ 
ship of Dr. Mahr, have made a large amount of material 
available for students.” But notwithstanding these admir¬ 
able works, we mast emphasize once more the extreme 
imperfection of our knowledge of this important and 
immensely wide subject- Almost every single work nsight 
be made the subject of a separate monograph. There is 
hardly a sculptured cross whose pictorial panels can he 
fully explained : there are riddles, which up to the present 
have proved more insoluble than that of the Sphinx of 
old. at Monasterboice. Kells, Old KEcullen and a doien 
other places. And the knowledge which we does 

not as yet qualify ns to deal with new discoveries. Every 
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new discovery is a surprise ; the Irish objects in Scandi¬ 
navian Museums, which formed part of a fascinating exhibi¬ 
tion of the ‘ Art of the Dark Ages ' bought together in 
the year 1931 at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in London, 
seemed to open fresh vistas of reseamh : as does also the 
unique but as yet unpublished hanging lamp, discovered 
in the Harvard excavatkms at Ballmdeny. 

We ^ve smu that when we endeavour to trace the history 
cf Celtic Christian art, our hrst difficulty is to leconstmct 
the story of its first beginnings. In the later stages of the 
study we are not much better off, for we are hampered 
from first to last by baffling chronologicat difficulties. It 
is impossible to write a history of any art. or indeed of 
^jrthing. ^thout knowing how to date the works in which 
it is manifested; chronology is as necessary to history 
as a skeleton to a vertebrate. But no tests by which to 
date early Chrisrian antiquities, either in Great Britain 
or in Ireland, have hitherto been discovered. Even the 
^0 greatest monuments of early sculpture which either 
island possesses, the crosses of Ruthwell and Bew^tstle, 
have been assigned by various authorities to dates some 
ax hundred years apait—*a range which covers practically 
the entire history of the art of which they are the leading 
examples. AVe can best expose our chronological imper¬ 
fections by enumerating the chief surriving works of Irish 
art. with the evidence available for dating them. 

Let us first take lUonunated Manuscripts, These may 
be da^ by a colophoD, appended to the text (in the 
majority of cases on the last page), giving the name of 
the senbe, who may or may not mentioned in some 
book of An n ais or other historical record. It may a Ten 
mention, a datable abbot, secular ruler, or some other 
authority, tinder whose auspices the scribe carried out his 
work. But colophons in current phrase, have a discon¬ 
certing way of ‘ letting us down as the following emimem- 
tiDn will show: 


(I) CotopAon cent^poraTy. petJetHy and ch$a- 

(A.D. 807); a book, however, which is of no st mi ficaiKe 
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for the history of art, thoog^h of the first importance in 
eixle^ia^dcai history and literature. 

(2) Cohphfm u /o/tf addition^ snd of no si€ure authority / 
the Book of Lindisfum^,^^ which is mentioned here because 
so much importance has been attached to it as a landitiark 
in the history of Celtic art. The colophon assigns the work 
to a bishop who died in a.d* 721; but this is merely the 
statement of a man as far removed from the tiiae of that 
bishop as we arc from the time of Queen Anne, and we 
know nothing of the authority^ ii any^ upon wMch he 
based it. WTiatevcr may be the origin of the book itself, 
its colophon must be condemned as sdentificaQy worth¬ 
less, in the absence of such knowledge. 

(3) Colophon c&pigd unmidlig^nifyfrom tho c^empiaf whkk 
lay bofors tho soribo^ This has happened possibly in the 
Book of Moling (bishop of Ferns), and certainly in the 
Book of Durrow. For the latter we have a minor limit of 
date, in that according to the inscription on the lost shrine, 
a copy of which is pieserv ed in a note in the MS. itself, 
that receptacle was made at the charges of Flann king of 
Ireland, who died in A.n. 913. 

{4) Cotophm ^ forgfffy. This is illustrated by the so- 
called Book of Dimma. There are several colophons in 
this MS., and in every one of them the name of the real 
scribe has been scratched out and that of * Dimma' sub¬ 
stituted.*^ The reason for this transaction ts obvious. 
Ehnuna was a real person—a seventh-century scribe of 
Roscrca. He was said to have written a gospel-book in 
a miraculously short space of time. Perhaps he did : but 
if so it was merdy a rough copy for common use. T ike 
Coluraba's colophon, his scribal note became transferred to 
an lUuruinated MS.* and (Jds book before long came to be 
regarded as the miraculous product. As such, it was 
promptly cut up into amulets. The brethren, having thus 
lost their treasure, had to ransack their library to find 
another book to take its place. 

(3) Cotophon lost. An outstanding case is the Book of 
Jftfffj,"* the last leaf of which is mtsang and presumably 
the colophon with it* The name of one of the greatest 
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I^cthioners of the art of Ulnmination who ever lived is 
thtis for ever imlmown. The Trinity College Libe, Mymn- 
orjfffl also has no colophon, 

( 6 ) Colophon mtKfiot^ a pers(m who eonnet be iJjwi/ifrrf, 
The Stow Si John »* is signed in (%hain letters by one 
bomd, of whom we know absolutely nothing. The Rttsh- 
flr/A Gospels in the Bodldan Library is signed by a certain 
Mac R^ol ** or Mac Rcgm] (he was a respectable artist, 
but onccrtain as. to how to spell his own name). There 
was a scribe of that name at Birr, who died in 8ao, The 
^e IS uncommon : but as the scribe of the gospcl^book 
does not mention his parentage, we are not entitled to 
assume that the two persons were identical We shall see 

presmtly that such assumptions sometimes receive rude 
shocks. 


( 7 ) Ct^ophoM gives us details about ike hisioiy of the book 
^ w tnfor^'oH about its iaU. The Gospels of Mael- 
now in Lambeth Palace Library, teU us that Mad* 
Bngte mac Duraain, presumably the Abbot of Iona of 
that name (891-935), ‘ dogmatizafuijt ‘ the text, which, I 
suppose, means collated and approved it; atnd that Ath'el- 
stan, Jong of the Saxons {925-940). having somehow become 
poss*^ of It. presented it to the see of Canterburv. 
This tells tu that the book w-as already in e.\istence about 
900, but gives tis no further information.** 

The residt of tto is the unfortunate fact that, putting 
aside the Book of Amagh, which in any case would not 

^ illumiiiated manuscript 

of the Celtic period to which we can in absolute seenritv 
attach a date. ^ 

We i^ht have hoped for help hum the texts of the 
f .\v. ft . * gives us a very pure Vulgate 

OJd Latin renderings are intermingkiL But 

tTtext of the 

lata Go^ 13 Itself an exceedingly thorny subject, the 

® show. The 

^-b« of th^ illummatcd go^ls were making works of 
art, not mulbplymg texts for practical use. They were 
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applying their art to the glodlication of the sacred words. 
When ^e Book of Kelts was finished—so far as it ever 
wM fiiusiied, for some of the illDmiliatiDns are incomplete 
^it was enshrined in a golden casket and was kept tho® 
until the casket was stolen. The actual terct which they 
□srf was th^efore not of much iniportence t they were 
artists, not critics. They took the first copy of the Gaspds 
that c^e to hand, to supply them wth the words which 
they decorated. Consequently a 'mixed ‘ teirt does not 
necessarily prove an MS, to be earlier than a pure Vulgate 
^ ^ fact the Garland of a fragment of a MS. 

iu Trinity College Library,** though it is dearly among 
the latest and most degenerate of the surviving examples 
of the art, presents one of the earliest texts. Again, I 
have some doubt as to whether wc can safely assume that 
the illuminator of a. manuscript was the person whom the 
Annalists would call a scriha. The scriha of a monastery 
was the functionary who provided it with books: books 
that were meant to be handled and read. But the illumin¬ 
ation of such a book as the Gaspels of Kells would occupy 
a huge cantla out of a man’s whole life. He would not 
be fulfilling the duties of a scrt&t during the time that he 
^ m^aged upon it. Still 1^ is it easy to have any faith 
in a bishop spending his time in illuminating the Book of 
Lindif/arm, as that uttfortimafe colophon would have tis 
to belieiT. He might have been a very good artist, but 
he would have been most reprehensihly neglectful of his 
episcopal duties. 

Nor can we, at least at the {sesent stage of knowledge, 
put the MSS, in even a relative chronology, in the hope 
that some later discovery will in the future anchor our 
sequence to the ordinary framework of history. For we 
must make allowances for the ' personal equation ’; and 
whatever astamomers can do with their assistants, pkaeo- 
graphers cannot reduce the pemonal equation of the artists 
mth whom they are concemed to mathematical formulae. 
The lit*sftaonh Gospels is a fine book, but obviously inferior 
to the Gospels of Kells. That may be for any one of three 
reasons, and we have no guide to enable us to choose 
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among then. The Rqshworth book may be older than 
the Kells book—it may be tlie produet of an art dimbing 
the slope that leads upward to the apex on which the 
Kella boot stands. Or it may be later than the Kells 
hook—the product of an art dropping into decadence after 
having achieved its supreme triumphs. Or it may be the 
work of a meritorious artist who was an exact contemporary 
of the consnmmate genius who adorned the house of Kells, 
or Iona, or wherevier else the G^sp^h ef KiUs may have 
been produced. We can certainly detect the evidence of 
decadence, and, especially of Scandinaviaii influence, in 
soHdi late books as the Fsalter 0/ St Caimin, tlie PialUr 
of Ricem&Teh*^ and the Garlfoti of Hc/wtk ; the ejniberanoe 
of aniniaJ omamfint, and the form of the letters, oblige us 
to assign these books to the twelfth century. Bat for the 
rest, the art of Celtic Eliminated manuscripts is a m a j ; e 
as bewildering as its own intcriaoeineiits, and no one has 
yet arisen to play the part of that unprindpded and unfiljRl 
jrtsung person Ariadne.*^ 

fn raelal-work we are rather more fortunate, as there 
is quite a considerable number of inscribed objects, some 
of which can be satisfactorily dated. We may mention : " 

Baliysp^n and KiUamtry bfooch^s : inscribed, but the 
names cannot be identified or dated. 

Ardagh Cup • the only inscriptbn is the names of the 
Apostles (substituting Paul for Judas) ; no datable inscrip¬ 
tion. 

SArtae of the Gospels of Mokdst ; datable, by the mention 
of the name of the abbot of Devenish, to lDoi-1025, 

Shrine 0/ ike Gospds of CUmes (moonrecUy called DoinA- 
noth Aitpd], Only date of its repair in 1350 recorded. 

Shrine of St Fatriek's BeZl : mentions sev^al p<»t^ ns, 
whose lives narrow the date to 1091-1105, 

Shnne of St Moadoc : no inscription. 

■SArine of St Lachttn s Arm * dated by inscriptions to 
between 1118 and 1127. 

Cross of Cong ; dated ly inscriptions to between iiaa 
and iijo. 

It will be noticed that all the datable eitaitiples of metal- 
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come after thfi time of the Viking mids. Everythmg 
before that time hos gone for ever. It will also be noticed 
that as ia the case of the Mianoscripts, the most important 
objects, the Bettystown Brooch and the Ardagh Cup, arc 
undatable. The case of the Utter is beyond measure 
exasperatipg: for the lettenog of its mscrfption is so dosely 
ali^ to that of the GospeJs of Kells* that if we coold cer¬ 
tainly date the Ardagh Cup we could date with approxi¬ 
mate accuracy the KeMs volume also,** 
ifonuments in stone may be architectural or * sculp¬ 
tural \ And these are a$ unsatisfactory, chronologically* 
as all the rest. Certainly thi*^ is oonspkuousiy true of the 
architectural remains of the Celtic Church. We have many 
UtUe stone churdies dotted over the coonliy; primitive 
cells* with tiabeated doorways—though their windows are 
often cut Into an ardi shape, showing that their builders 
knew what an arch looked like, and quite probably cMuld 
have constructed an arch if they had so desired ; feature¬ 
less buildizigs of rubble, or of ashlar mortared or unmor- 
tared; churches with Romanesque ornament, introduced 
from some foreign source, and dourishing side by side with 
the native traditions of decoration ; and we cannot with 
assurance put a date upon a single one of them^ Two 
elaborate Romanesque doorways, at Killcshm and at Fresh- 
ford,®® respectively, bear inscriptions. These msenpUens 
comrnemorate the persons under whose auspices the build¬ 
ings were erected, and who were presumsbly people of 
substance and induence. But by some fatality, they 
missed the eyes of the Annalists: among the scores upon 
scores of names* now empty of all signidcance* recorded 
on the arid p^s of those chronidera, we look in vain for 
the records of these ancient benefactors. Thus* once mare, 
our anchors drag In soft mud, and we drift helpless. 

Till recently we flattered ourselves that we had two fijred 
points for the history of Sculpture: the ' Cross of the 
Scriptures' at Clonmacnois, and the Cross of Muiredarh 
at Monaslerboice. If the cross at Clonmacnob really com- 
memomtes Flann, kiiig of Ireland, who died a.d. 91J, then 
we have a fixed point; ^ but the evidence depends upon 
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^ old copy of the inscription, which soaie abominable 
iconoclast has in later j-ears battered bej-ond recognition. 
I have made many attempts to check this copy, but though 
I have found nothuig to discredit it, I cannot verify it. 
As for the Monasterboice cross, it bears an inscription to 
that it nmde byn or under the auspices of, a certain 
Mmredach, There was a distinguished abbot of Monaster- 
hoiM of that name, who died in 924 : and from the days 
M ^rge Petrie downward it was assumed that the two 
Mnira^chs were one, and that this mss, which greatly 
resembles the Clonniaciiois cross and have come 

from the same atetitr, was a further testimany to an early 
tenth-century date for monuments of this type. But 
Mtiircdacb ’ has now been fotmd as a stone-cutter on one 
of the crosses of Kells: and we am forced to conclude 
that at Monasterboice we have to deal with two persons 
an abbot, and an artist in stone, both of whom bore this 
not uncommon name: and that the abbot's date has no 
b^g whatever on the date of the stone-cutter and of 
hi5 handiworks, 

. such cases, identifications based upon a mere 

scanty of names, unless the parentage of the owners 
of th^ names is also recorded, are shaky foundations on 
which to base a chrotmlogical structure; and if as m this 
Mmiedach case, the idendficatiou prove illusory, it will 
bnag^ our Tower of Babel toppling about our cats. It 
would be ridicaJous to tie down a stone inscribed merelv 
with the words ' A Prayer for Colman * or ' for Cdlach ' 
to any om of the dozens of recorded persons with crtninu^ 
naiiTO hbe these: and even if the name should happen 
o be rare, the identification calls for caution. 

The humbler memorial slabs at Clonmacnois can cer- 
tairfy be arranged in a dmmological series. A succession 
of f^ons seems there to have prevailed ; and a number 
of the nams, found on the stones Ulostiating each of these 
tyjM, CM be collated with personages in successive cen¬ 
times who^ recorded as having been worthies of Clon- 

^nois. we can associate each type with a particular 

century, and place the slabs in a chmacl^ca] orKS 
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may reasotiably be accepted as correct.»» But the scheme 
breaks down when we travel outside the sphere of inEufince 
of Gomnacnois. Not far away, at a place called Cion- 
burren. cm the other side of the Shannon, there is a grave¬ 
yard in which lies a slab cotnrnemoratidg one ifael- 
Uoichcii^e; and its style of omamentatian is completely 
outside the aonraacnois series, so that Gmunacnois has 
no light to throw Qpon its date.** 

Thus we condnde where we b^fan: that the true his- 
toiy of Christian art in Celtic Ireland is utterly unknown. 
We know nothing, except what the Mullaghmast stone 
tan tell us. of the evolntijonary process by which it raTno 
into being. We do not know with complete certainty 
even the century in which its highest achievements were 
Mcomplished. We cannot trace its course or follow out 
its development. Nothing can diow this better than the 
mcondusive nature of the attempts that have been made 
to arrange special g^ps of objects, such as pins, and 
fibulae or brooches, in an evolutionary sequence.** 

The problem is not an exclusively Irish problem. The 
whole e^ly art of Great Britain and of the Germanic 
peoples is involved with it. The mutual influence of all 
th^ peoples has been estimated very variously, some 
giving the impulse to one. some to another. Some would 
deny all initiative to the Celtic peoples; ** others would 
make them the teachers of the Teutons—a rash position 
w^h no one would now seriously maintain. The ultimate 
origin of the art has also to be sought for, and we find it 
in such far remote lands as Egypt, Armenia, Persia, Tnd ia. 
as as in the classical lands of the Mediterranean. 
A senous complication is introduced by certain sculptured 
crosses in Wales, bearing insci^tions which would require 
tis to date them comparatively early, and yet showing all 
the marks of decadence or, at least, incompetence. 

Vr’ithin the small compass of a volume lik*? thii; we can 
do no m<m than this to indicate that every work of ancient 
Irish Christian art, which we can handle, has thus around 
it an aura, of problems which seem to become more impeoe- 
trable the more we are able to discover. WTiat is the date 
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of tMs ? WTicre did this peculiiLr technique 

originate t Where did this design come fmm ? What is 
the meaning ot this sculptured panel? Thai scuJptnred 
panel obviously mpresents sack and sach a fa miliar scene, 
Adam and Eve, the Holy Children in the Ftiniace, the 
Cnicifijcion, or what not: but how did it come to represent 
it in that partioiULr way ? What is the meaning of this^ 
that* or the other detail in the treatment of the subject ? 
Why does it difler from other representations of the same 
scene ?~these are only a few of the questions that haunt 
ns; and Ave cannot answer, save with a shake of the head 
and a sad noit possumus^ 

Some day. perhaps, when politics shall have ceased from 
troubling and the cotmtty b at rest, a library or a museum 
will be in a position to provide itself with a complete 
corpus of Celtic and Teutonic art—manuscript, soilpture. 
metal-work—not in boot form but on cards that can be 
manipulated, shifted, compared, and sorted; with a vast 
series of reference works on the arts of Coptic and Armenian 
Christianity, of Byzantium, of India, and of whatever other 
regions may have a bearing on the subject, as well as 
technical treatises on the frocesses of the illuminator and 
metal-worker : and to maintain an army of students for 
the purpose of bringing order out of the chaos, if that 
dream of Utopia were ever fuMUed, we might hope to have 
some knowle^e of the history of Celtic Christian art. 
Till then, we shall be merely like so many cocks, each 
scratching his own rubbish-heap, one finding a beetle and 
another a jewel, but collectively incompetent to formulate 
a cosmic scheme that shall reconole these incongrui¬ 
ties. 

A case in point b the retuarkable series of sculptures 
discovered in the course of works of repair on Wliite Island, 
in Loch Eme. 

White Island is one of the small archipelago situated 
in Castle Archdale Bay, on the eastern side of the Lower 
Erne, abpnt throe miles south of Ktsh. It bears the 
TcUcs, redneed to their foundations only, of a moimstio 
setUerneat. and a rectangnlar church 47 ft 8 in. bng and 
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27 ft across. On the south side of Hus churth thete is 
a simple but very clegact Romauesquo doorway—which 
happens to be the only one of its kind in the province of 
Ulster, 

In igsS the repair of this church was undertaken, 
involving the clearance of nihbi^ from the site, and the 
removal of ivy and other destructive vegetation from 
the walls. 

A series of seven strange carved %ures (figs, j2, 33) 
was then found built into the wall. Three of Hiesc figures 
had previously been known to exist, and bad b^n iUus- 
traled so long ago as xS6t ; they had been found hy the 
proprietor of the island^ lying loose in the ruins, and by 
him had been fixed in the waU. The remaining four v^ere 
new discoveries: the whole series now stands in a row, 
and confronts the visitor as he eutei^ the church. 

In the style of the carving these figures belong to a 
school entirely different from any of those w^bich gave us 
the sculptured crosses or the sculptured doorways. The 
heavy overhanging brows, the eyes fonned by knobs in 
relief in the middle of deep hollows, the short noses and 
very long upper lips—some of them in thb respect present¬ 
ing a curious anticipation of the stage-lii^ f^jct of the 
' comic " papers—the very prominent cheek-bones and chin, 
aU didcientiate these figures from an3^thing that is known 
elsewhere in the country. The treatment of the hair in 
two of the figures is abo quite peculiar. 

Tw"o things are obvious at first dght. The figures were 
at one tune the supports of some th i n g, for a morticc-hok 
is cut In the tops of the heads: and the church-builders 
who erected the Komanesque builduig were at once ashamed 
and airaid of them; for they built them into the w^alb 
in such a way that they could no longer be seen, but they 
did not venture to destroy therm 

The first of these figures is one of those strange carvings 
which so frequently di^oonceit us with a sense of incon¬ 
gruity when we see them on buildings devoted to sacred 
tise. The silly name ' Sbedanag^ ' Is esuhhshed for them^ 
and we need not try to disturb as most people know 
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what it ineansv* The White Idand ^heelaua^ b less dis- 
ccnDcrtin^ to, ahaU we say. Mrs, Gnuidy, than some of 
its kindred ; but its Fdatiouship is linmistakable. And 
once again wc aak onrsdves, what axe these e,xtraordmaiy 
figures for ? Are they nueriely outbursts of frankness on 
the of artists of ill-regulated raind. like the carvings 
someftrines to be seen under the miserere seats of ancient 
cathedrals ? Or are they really meant to a^-c^rt the Evil 
Eye ? Or to promote fertility ? Or to scare away devils^ 
Scandinavian pirates, or other unwelcome intruders ? Or 
what ? 

We don^t know. That is the sunpfest and the only 
honest answer. That they do no more than express the 
sendments of a sculptor of a grevelhug cast of thiOi;ight is 
a theory less probable than the others^ on account of the 
general uniformity of the figures. They form a group of 
related designs^ and as such must have a definite and not 
a merely vague meaning. As that definite meaning b not 
compatible with ChxbUsii ethic, it must be a survival 
from some preceding Paganism: I feel sure that we must 
regard all such figures as being, so to express it. idob bom 
out of due time. They prove the truth, if truth were 
needed, of the statement with which w^e began this chapter, 
that the conversion of Ireland to Qirbtianity was a gradual 
process. But further than this wc cannot go: we have 
no guide but the wni^j'-the-wisp of conjecture,”* 

Next come two figures, seat^, dressed in long robes 
reaching to their ankles, with a bordering ronnd the lower 
hem, and a vertical band of Siimilar material running up 
in the middle nf the firont; hidden above the waist, hnw- 
ever, by a cape thrown over the shoulders. A fiat cap, 
curved npwaxxis on the brow, covens the head ; I do not 
think that thb represents a peculiar hair-dip. One of the 

• Bot appoimUy not av&ybodj : a mpIdJy mcreaAnig namber 
cf Ytm igo I came iicma a play written fox duldjcti, ia tbs 
cnixrfte of whith the po« little perfumieiii wen* r a i l f d l open to 
introdnee themjelvei td the andieoce » Sheelatugig}—a word 
ApparcDtly understood by the drsuutift to rnean &ome nort of 
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figtuea seern^ ti> have his hands in a bn§ narrow mofi: 
the other is holding a short daggei-IO^e si.voTd| in Im right 
hand, and with his kft hand touches the side of his dim. 
Each of these hgaies wears round the neck what rthsembies 
the collar of an ecdcdastical amice more than ;m3dhn]g 
else; but I am not at all convinced that they are intended 
to represent ecclesiastics. These two igures are not,, like 
the two following^ a pair r one of them is considembly 
larger than the other. 

Nos. IV and V are shnilarly vested, except that the cape 
is apparently not present and the stripes in front of the 
tunic in these examples am doubled. The peculiar curiy 
hair of these hgures has already been commented upon. 
One of them grasps two birds, apparently geese, by the 
neck, ona in each hand, and has an interlacing pattern on 
one side: the other has a short sword shtuiar to that 
which we have just seen^ and a small drcolar shield. The 
same form of militaiy equipment appears elsewhere—lor 
example, on the * David and Goliath' pand on the Muire^ 
dacb cross at Mona^tertjoice; and if it should ultimately 
be discovered that we may still date that monument to 
the early years of the tenth century, this would supply an 
argument for assigning the White laknci figures to about 
the same time. A large penanDular brooch, with broad 
triangular expansions to the ends of the ring, decorates 
the left breast of the figure with the sword- 

No. is an unhnished example, that was merely blocked 
out; No. Vn is a head in rtliel, by a much more skilfui 
sculptor than the rest. He has contrived to get some 
character and expression into the bee which he has per¬ 
petrated—a bad ebameter and an unpleasant expression, 
but none the less leaL A fiat cap, resembUng the * smok- 
ing-cap' of the mid-nineteenth oeutury, is on the head: 
I do not think that this, with its ribbing, cs merely straight- 
cut hair. 

We have said above that many of the panels on the 
standing crosses still await explanation. But we may safely 
prophesy that all of these will be finally written off* docketed, 
committed to the archives of work accomplished finally 
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and for all time, befott: sh al l b^in to understand what 
in the minds of the mtn of WTiite Inla nd when they 
perpetrated that a^tonMun^ scnlpture galkiy; for wfaat 
purpo^ the hgujes were prepared : hx whot sort of build¬ 
ing did they act ^ supports: and, again, why the later 
generation of church-builders had a panic fear of the hguresp 
which withheld them from their destruction ; but a bitter 
^ame of them wjthaJp so that they built them facing 
inward, in the hope that the ej'e of man would never 
again rest upon them. And when we have finally 
solved these problemSp even then we cannot tahe our 
ease: rather must we step once more into our boat and 
row* to other islands in the same lake^ where we diail 
find other sculptures, different m style, but just as 
perplexing,^* 

The Gospels of Kells, the Cup of Ardagh, the Bettystown 
Brooch {ridiculously called' the Tara Brooch ‘), such crosses 
as those of Ahenny, the little chapel of king Coituac at 
Cashel—all tliese, each in its own way, stand high among 
the art tieasmes of the world. We must not, however* 
fall into the widespread but fatal error of supposing that 
the app(reciation of art, and the advanced skill in piactisiDg 
it, which produces such works as these, of necessity impHes 
an equally advanced stage ol material dvilizariom Such 
an assumption is directly contrary to sdentific exigence: 
the artistic gifts to w^hich these works bear ind^utable 
testimony are absolutely compatible with uncivilizatioa* 
even with barbarity. Among the greatest natural artists 
that have ever been, were the cavc-painters of the Old 
Stone Agtp a people not higher in the scale of human 
civilizatioa than the aboriginal Tasmanians. Ethnological 
museums an? full of the products of the hi gh fantasy and 
the advanced technical slfill of Maoris and other Folyncs- 
ians, ol Central Americans, Africans^ and other nature- 
folk ; people who$e level of general culture has very little 
indeed to say for itself^ 

Indeed it might be passible^ though perhaps slightly 
pBr\^erse, to maintain the contrary propositioii^ The Neo¬ 
lithic folk were far in advance of the Palaeolithic ^ bat 
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they could not challengie them in ajt. The soyBntccxith 
century was fax in ad^'ance of the tenth * but a seven¬ 
teenth-century monument is a clumsy aHair when set 
beside a tenth-centnay sculptured cross. A nitioteenth- 
centuiy tnan who had somehow slipped back into the 
thirteenth century would be tempted, before a weok was 
up, to escape by soidde froro the unspeakable discomforts 
and llmitarioTi^ of his new life: but a niuetceutb-century 
church makes a poor show beside one of the thirteenth 
century^ 

A realization of the * ttme-machine * of romance, which 
would give our iaudatores tmpori^ seti a few hours^ per- 
sonai experience of the grovelling superstitions of ancient 
Egypt, the foul iimnorahties beneath the fair surface of 
audent Greece, the filthy barbaritiK of ancient Rome, the 
venninous insanitation of the Middle Ag^, would be the 
most salutary isivention that could be oontrived. If we 
could look away from the woadiirful works of art over 
which we have been meditating, and could call up a realistic 
dream-picture of the world in which they came into being, 
wc should very soon be glad to a’^Tit oirr eyes. We should 
see all the pathological consequences of dirt—scrofula, 
plague, leprosy^ typhus, and whatever disease ” it was 
which produced the hideous condition (frequently accom¬ 
panied by blindness} described as cidr-cHech, * board-faced \ 
We have only to read the literature in the original tongue, 
free from the weU-meaning expurgations of translators, 
to realize that though Ireland was not necessarily any 
worse ofi than the rest of Europe in these respects, ste 
was certainly no better. Wc should see a land populated 
beyond its economic resources, with the usual consaquences 
—crowds of predatory vagrants, living Uke foxes, on what^ 
ever crumbs they could pick up,“ and incidentally carry¬ 
ing and spreading these disease germs i frightfrd famines, 
far worse than that of 1847. for, as we have already seen, 
in one of these visitations the inhabitants were actu¬ 
ally fcduced to (simibalism: and an oppressaon of the 
poor by the great such as none in modern times has ever 
experienced. If wc may bdieve the preface to the hymn 
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Sht Dit. in the old Irish Liber Hymnoramt the country was 
so uncomiortably full of people in the middle of the seventh 
century, that the nohles, with the approval of St Feichin 
of Fore and Other ecclesiastics^ petitioned the Almighty 
with fasting to weed them out f 
How can these things be ? Well, when all is said and 
done^ w'hat is a work of art more than a product of 
evolution? The Atheniansp in the time of their great¬ 
ness, lived at the stage of art-evolution which inade the 
Parthenon possible; and accordingly they built the 
Parthenon* No one else could have done so, either before 
or since. The mediaeval Europenns Hved at another 
moment of this endless chain of development; and when 
they set their hands to the constmetioD of mighty temples, 
Chartres Cathedral or Westminster Abbey took ^ape as 
we know them, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, inde¬ 
pendently of the volition of their builders. In the middle 
of the squalor of the ninth and tenth centuries a certain 
man was bom w^hose name we do not know. Through 
the mediation of those natural laws of heredity, which 
were contrived from the beginning of Time, but of whose 
opemtion we know just enough to underline our ignorance, 
his Maker had endowed him vdth an alert and subtle 
mindp a supreme control over the musetea of his hands, 
and stupendous eyesight. He had, moreover* the good 
fortune to live at a time when a mild climatic optimum 
had restored drooping vitality: it is certainly not a mere 
coincidence that the highest development of Irish art, and 
the vast energies of the Irish contmental mis^ons* took 
place at a time when diinatoLogists have determined from 
other evidence that the atmospheric conditions were for 
a time slightly more favourable than usual. Wishful to 
devote his talents to the praise and honour of the Giver, 
he undertook the task of glorifying* by cunning iUumina* 
tfens^ the sacred words of the Gospels. From the moment 
when he set himself dnvm before the virgin parchmentp 
the * tmuhspiiit ^ took him under its omnipotent control: 
and the Book of KeUs was the rcstdt. Had the artist lived, 
say, IP the hfteenth century, his work might have been 
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equally wondarlulp but it would have been totally different; 
to have produced thu volume which we know would have 
been a stark impossibiitty. 

GiialdijiS^ in his glowing description of the no doubt 
very similar Gospels of Kildare, wHoh he was privileged to 
examine, but which has vanished from the earUi long 
ago/" tells ns how it was wrought under the gm^ce 
of an angclp who laid before the artist a model lor him to 
folluWp page by —St Btigid the while offering up 

fervent prayer that he should be vouchsafed s^tiength and 
skill to execute the task, Chrouobgk^y. St Brigid h 
out of the picture^ and must be eliminated: but this 
sofedsm apart* the fantastic tale tells* in parable form* a 
very real tru^—that these nameless artists were little 
mom thftti passive tools* in the hands of the Powers* per* 
sonal and impersonal, by whom the universe is ordered 
and ruled: so that neither they* nor yet the age and the 
countiy^ which they adorned* can be justified in claim i n g 
any excess of credit by reason of the production or the 
possession of their masterpieces. 

In the physical worldp Evolution is the law by which 
Nature, the handmaid of the Eternal, executes His behests. 
Eveiy biologist knows that one of the most rigid clauses 
of the Law of Evolution is that which asserts its irreversi* 
bility. All things must step forward or perish : but a 
step forward may never be retraced. The road may never 
be re^traveised. An extinguished species wHl never be 
seen again. 

And as in the physical world, so in the world of the 
soul and the mind. The fruits of the spirit of man, arts, 
tongues, imaginings, all these are subject to the same 
inexorable law. We may artificially arrest their doom* 
but we are powerless to avert it; the man who tries to 
put a spoke into the wheel of mvindhle machine is 
going to hurt nothing but hmiself. \ATicn they are gone, 
neither tears nor tod will ever bring them back to per¬ 
manence. Julian and Dedua, who had all the resources 
of the Roman Empire at their supreme conunand* laboured 
with the ardour of ^matic enthusiasm to galvanize the 
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old dead gods ol the Roman Republic to life : and they 
stand for all tune, types of pathetic failune^ 

These truths are hanuneced into tis, whenever wc look 
at the back of the cumency note for £r which been 
circulated by the million throughout the Free State for 
about ten years. It bears an oblong panel of interlace- 
mentp at the left-hand end of whioh the winding band 
crosses met twice consecutively* and und^r twice consecu¬ 
tively—the most heinons of all the crimes that can be 
committed in this form of de^gn. When the art which 
it is here sought to revive—usclesslyp for like everything 
else it died for no other reason than that it had already 
said all that it had to ay, or ever could ay^—when it 
was a living power, such a mistake would have been 
scarcely possible: and its perpetuation^ imcorrected for 
so many years, would have been incDnccivable. Once 
more, th^ are hammered into us^ and with an almost 
brutal force, whenever we viat some ancient cemetery* 
containing a superb sculptured cross of the ninth or tenth 
centlIl^^ in the midst of a mushroom forest of pitiful 
modem imitations: the sight is only too faMiUark It 
c^ up the picture of the mummy of some mighty Egyp^ 
tian sovereign, surrounded by a number of inferior wax- 
works. The Pharaoh is dead : but he has lived; he has 
been great; and even from his poor remains we can 
acquire a wildetuess of knowledge. But these other things 
never have lived ; they never could have lived ; they 
never so much as po^essed the organs of life. Copies, 
umtations, revivals, one and all, are std>jeet to the same 
condemnation. The dead past Ues on the dissecting-table. 
Let us probe it and learn from it what we may« be it good 
or evih While w^e rejoice in the good, by no means may 
we djirfc the e\ul; for the evil is part of the tnitlu And 
when we have learnt all that we can, let us bury it, earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes^ dust to dust. 

He who would seek to revive such things as the atheism 
of the primaeval ape, or the polytheism of the primaeval 
Eunjpcsn ; the anciml kngii^ of Egypt, or the cunei¬ 
form script of Babylonia; the coarse pottery oi the Broo^ 
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Age, or tlie shoddy jc'cv^ery of Byzantium i anytMng 
dse that has served its purpose and been supeised^ and 
cast aside, a spedmen f-or the museum or garbage for the 
scavenger—sueb a one is like tlie man who put a clock¬ 
work machine inside a dead horse, and, when it trotted 
on, oongratulated himself that he had given it a new life. 
But at last he realized that the Hfe was merdy his own 
energy^ wastefuUy squandered^ with never a hope of 
respite^ on the endless winding of the clockwork i that the 
horse had been dead all the time, and w'as going to remain 
dead for evK and for ever* The Moving Finger writes* 
and having writ, moves on. , . . 


CHAPTER VII 

THE MEN OF THE BAYS 

Lipe on the coasts of Northern and Western Eniopc 
dunng the eighth, ninth, and tenth ceatuiies, appears to 
haw been passed under the shadow of an unending terror. 
And not on the coasts only; dwellers far inland, if a 
navigahle river happed to be in their ueighboiirhood, 
were not exempt from its domination. At any moment 
a long ship might rise over the eastern horizon, to discharge 
upon the shore a grim and ruthless crew, greedy lor gold, 
g^y for blood, greedy, in lesser measorc; for the hononr 
of their ancient gods, as th^ went forth to do battle 
against the * Pale Galilaean ■ who had challenged the 
supremacy of their Othin and their Thfirr. Driven horn 
their own petty princedoms by the centralizing policy of 
the kings of Norway, as weU as by the limitations of a 
country nualde to support more than a oompaiatively 
small population, and at the moment reduced by a sudden 
eiiinatic detOToration, these raiders had set out to pur¬ 
sue the ancient and profitable industry of piracy. And 
wherever they landed, with their great swords wrought 
by ainmng artificep. there were scenes of havoc, of throat- 
shtti^, of bu^gs, of head-breakings, of insatiable 
plundenngs, such as could best be described or imagined 
by ^ose who saw them re-enacted in the first quarter 
of the present centmy. 

rt/i t ^ ^ of the portable wealth 

of Ireland had gtaviuted into the hands of the monas¬ 
tery In a country which had never risen in civUizatiDn 
» far as to y^ate coined money, notwithstandiug the 
oJtample of all the neighbouring regions, gifte^retmees- 
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sarily paid in kind ; it might be in cattle, it might be in 
metal Sinnem, an^u^y seeking to purchase 

salvatlnn, hlicd the monastic treasuries with bullion, and 
the expert mnnastic ciaitsmaii mdted and rc-moddled it 
into shrines, and vessels^ and bookcovers. It cannot be 
without significance that almost all of the art treasures of 
the Christian period of Celtic art that have come down to 
us in Ireland are ecclesiastical in purpose or in origirL 
Practically the only exception is the long series of brooches, 
often of great beauty and elegance ui form and ornament^ 
but rardy made of any met^ more valuable than bronze. 
This is the mom suggestive, when we take it into con- 
sideratiou along with the wealth of gold ornaments which 
the Bronze Age lias bequeathed, and with the description 
of regal ornameuts in the romantic Hterature that tells us 
of the pagan Iron Age. Admittedly we must make allow¬ 
ance for exaggeralioms in the latter: we have already seen 
that the rdics of the Iron Age do not encourage us to look 
for a high level of gmeml artistic culture r but wt might 
have expected a greater variety and richness in pcrsoual 
adornments than is actiially the <35e. Even if the auri¬ 
ferous gravels had been robbed of all their treasure, the 
gold most still have been somewhere, bartered from hand 
to hand. Where did these treasures go, if not into the 
coGTers of the monasteries ? And^ as though to corroborate 
the coadilsop, it was the monasteries which had to bear 
the heaviest assaults of the raiders. 

Many a prodous trinket was carried off. Some of the$c 
have been found, in the native Land of the plunderer; 
buried with him in the futile hope that be might carry 
them with him to the Valhalla which he had forefancied. 
In the Museum at Copenhagen, to name but one example^ 
there is a ^irine which doubtless once rontained the bones 
or other relics of some Irish saint: but it was ‘ conveyed * 
by a Vildug and gifted to his wife, whom, perhaps, it 
served as a Jewel-case! and the lady's name, Kanuaik, 
may be read, scratched in Runes on the bottom of the 
receptacle.^ 

As time wemt on, the invaders grew in boldness. At 
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first swoops, they became settlers. At the mouths of 
the great rivers they staked out daiEns, and established 
cities. It is surely ooe of the many anomalies in Irish 
history that the chief towns, Ehiblin, Waterford, Linierick, 
oVi’e their origin to these destroying foemen : that the 
establishment of munidpal life is the wwk of an enemy. 
From these strongholds, the colonist pirates could ply 
their trade overseas, and could also sail up the rivers to 
sites far i n l and in Ireland itself. Glonmacnois, as far from 
the sea asshe well can be, might have counted herself safe ; 
but the Shannon rolls at her doors, and the Norsemen of 
limerick controlled tlie traffic on the river, so that they 
could take their toil of Clonmacnds no less than of monas¬ 
teries more accessible. 

In their raiding of the monasteries the gold and the 
other troasares which tlie Vikings carried ofl were the least 
precious possessions of which they deprived them. Far 
worse was the robbing of their prestige. The common 
unlettered people, dwelling round a monastic cstablish- 
inent—people who knew not what to believe other than 
as they h^ been taught—these had looked upon the 
monasteries as being dwcliings of mea of myiiteiy, who 
had all the terrors of the unseen world at their call and 
command. Many were the tales which they had been 
told, how this or that holy man had been afironted, and 
how the culprit was forthwith turned into stone, or swal¬ 
lowed up by the earth, or sufiered some other monstrous 
portent of wrath. And to, before their very eyes, heathens 
were^ staugbteiing the monks who had impressed these 
cautionary tales upon them, were penetrating to their 
most hallowed sanctuaries, were appropriatiiig sacred ves¬ 
sels from their very altars, were biimiog down houses, 
towers, and churches indiscriminatelv; and all the time 
tla blue sky smiled overhead, in a sublime unconcern. 
W e cannot blame these bewildered peasants when we read 
that their veneer of Christian Faith could not always 
wi^tand shocks so severe! that many of them, in the 
TOrds of the Annalists, * forsook their baptism and 
threw in their lot with the triumphant raiders, whose 
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snmsses is'ere such admimbk advertisetn^nts for the might 
of Othin and af Thi^rr. A vory similar drama has been 
enacted in these days of oura. The ecstatic devotion of 
Russian peasant pilgrims in the Churcb of the Holy Sepol- 
chre at Jerusalem is fecorded in graceful and impressive 
language by Mr. Stephen Graham; and is one of the 
unforgettable things of life for any one who saw it, less 
than thirty years before the time of wiittng this book. 
But at a stroke^ it has all been swept away* They have 
seen then- churches desecrated, their priests murdered ; 
and no Mount Si n ai has vomited forth its avenging dames. 
Ubi itsi Dius itius ? What answer could these poor folk 
possibly give to the qu^tion of the scoffer ? 

And as the nejct step, it was very natural for them to 
ask themselves^ Why should these foreign^ derive all 
the bencht of the demonstrated Impotence of Deity ? If 
the monastic treasnres are really to be had for the taking, 
why not take them ? Whether they argued in these words 
or notj they certainly acted in accordance with them : there 
can be no question that a largo proportion of the raids, 
which in those disastrous centuries the monasteries had 
to endure, were made not by fordgu but by native plttn- 
derers. 

The cape of the Book of Xdls is a case in point. This 
predous volume was kept in a golden shrine that was 
worthy of it. One night in the year 1006 shrine and book 
disappeared together from the monastic sacristy. “ This 
book is now valued for its illuminations. But a thousand 
years ago it was the gold cover that aroused cupidity, 
and, for the sake of this, the theft was perpetrated. The 
thieves cared nothing for the manuscript; this was 
found bidden under a sod two months and twenty days 
afterwards, despoiled of its golden case, winch was ne™ 
seen again* Toirents of raging fury have been potired 
upon Giraldus Cambrensb for certain unkind critkisms 
of Irelaj^d and its people, of which he was guilty. But, 
at least, Giraldus could appreciate the beauty and value 
ol an Iri^ manuscript, and, as we have already heard, 
he speaks in the loftiest terms of eulogy of the wonderful 
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book ^ch he saw at Kildare. But the peojde of Ireland 
allowed the Kells book to lie oat for the better part of 
three months under their rainy skies, with no better pro¬ 
tection than 3 sod; and as for the Book of Kildare, that 
has vanUhed for ever. 


What was the inner history of the re-discoveiy of the 
book ? How did the finders know where to took ? Wad 
the informer already made his appearance in local politics ? 
We must fear so. In the year 86i the Norsemen penc^ 
trated the great mounds of the Boyne cemetery, and 
ap^priated whatever treasures these may have con¬ 
tained.* How did they know that those treasures were 
there ? How did they know where to find the dosed-ap 
entrances, which since their tune were not discovered till 
1699 in the case of New Grange, tOl the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in the case of Dowth, and in the case of Knowth is 
as yet unknown ? Surely some renegade must have told 
them the traditions of buried wealth, and of the still- 
remembered places of the doorways; some one who had 
slouched off his old saj^r5titioa$ for a superficial Chris* 
tianity, and who now, with the successes of paganism 
before Ms eyes. ' forsook his baptism Otherwise the 
miders wodd have been obliged to spend fruitless weeks 
in excavation, which would have left permanent mafkff 
on the mDUnds themselves. 


Undoubtedly the earliest of the raiders were pagans, 
quite possibly enthusiastic pagans. But pgamsm rarely 
Meeds a missionary qiirit, and it is {x>ssible to exaggerate 
the i^igious fervour of the raiders. Filthy lucre rather 
thM toe honour of Othin and Thfirr was their primary 
And it was not very long before a kind of 
Chnstianity began to make some impression upon them 
It was a Christianity which turned a blind eye to piracy' 
but It induced them to found churches, and to respit 
!?/ pnests. It is not impossible, as the late 

W. G Collingwood claimed,* that some of the mimerous 
churches dedicated in the North of Engiand to St Patrick 
jTCte founded by Norsemen who had derived their 
Chnstiamty from Ireland. In a few cases at least it may 
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be that another Patrick is intejided ; but they are eowberft 
to be takeo as evidence ol the presence* or of the missionaiy 
activity, in those legicms, of Patrick of Ireland. 

Considering the hold that the Scandmavion raiders had 
upon the country: considering their ubiquity, vouched 
fbr by the records of raids w^cb we may read in any 
of the books of Annals: considering the towns which 
they built. Dublin, Wateriord. Limerick, to say nothing 
ot smaller settlements such as Annagassan : con^dering 
the fact that Dnbliii was for long the seat of a Norse 
kingdom: considedng that a pirate chieftain called 
Tnrgeis established a reign of terror m the centre of the 
country, maintaining a fleet on the great lake called Loch 
Ree, and even turning the Cathedral of donmacnois into 
the sanctuary ol bis witch-wife, who gave oracles seated 
on the High Altar: considering all these things, the reUi;:s 
of the Scandinavians themselves, as yet discovered, are 
surprisingly few* All round the city of Dublin the country 
is dotted with names whose Norse ongin is obvious : 
where are the Norsemen who imposed those names? 

We might have expected Vikiiig «meteries in the neigh' 
bouxhood of thdr setUenients, and numerons Viking 
graves in the neighbourhood of their raids: for these 
cannot always have been carried out without casualties. 
But only one cemetery is known, h the few graves which 
were found at laland Brieve on the outskirts of Dublin, 
and which yielded enou^ material to fill a single case 
in the National Museum, can be dignified by such a tenu.* 
The finds of individual objects of Scandinavian origin are 
few: a shdf-fuU of crudely made silver amtlets, with 
simple geometrical patterns stamped upon them: a fine 
South German sword, bearing its maker*$ name damascenfid 
upon the bladap and another a]lifica''s name on the hUt. 
from BalUndcrry ^; but very httk else. And yet the 
inRuence of the Scandinavian artificers completely levulu- 
tionized the art of the native cfaftsmen, as we can see 
by comparing the abstract geometrical frets of the pre^ 
Scandinavian Ardagh Cup with the thoroughly Scandi- 
navianized Cross of Cong and its exuberant animal dcooia- 
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tion: the earlier ' High Crosses' such as those of Monas- 
terboice and Clonmacnois, with the j v»Andmii inani y^ 
Crosses at Tuam, Glendaloch, and Dysert O'Dea; or OtA 
Gospels of Kells and of Durrow with the late Garland of 
Howth. (Some of the animal figures in the Book of Dmrow 
show pre-Vifcing Teutonic influence * but not enough to 
make such a complete inverskm of the native styles as 
we can see in the later works of art.) The native crafts- 
nsfid miKt therefore have had models on which their 
revised ideas of art were based : and where are they f 
In other regions to which the Scandinavians penetrated, 
they left literaiy monamentB of their presence. What" 
ever we may think of the Kensingtoo and other inscrip' 
tions which have been claimed as memorials of the andent 
Norse settlers in America,* there is no doubt that jn sc rip- 
tioM in Runic letters, testifying to their far-reaching 
activity, have been found in Iceland, Gieenlaod, the 
Faero Islands, England, Scotland, the Me of Man, and 
even in the Piraeus. Why b Ireland so empty of Runes, 
while the Me of Man is foil of them f Were the Scandi- 
^vian dwellers in that small island all (as I once heard 
it expressed) ’ used to usin' a pen while the builders of 
Dublin, VVaterford and Limerick were illiterate ? It is 
hardly credible. We actually possess three, at most four. 
Runic inscriptions; why are there not three or four hun¬ 
ted, as there ought to be, if Ireland had its due propor¬ 
tion as compa^ with other countnes where the North- 
Cmers Iiad settlements ? 

This question is the more perplexing, seeing that in 
other respects the Scandinavian brought a cultural advance 
into the countiy. In nothing U this so clearly demon¬ 
strated as in the use of coined money. The absence of a 
rainage, the persistence of a barter system down to as 
late as the tenth century, in which goods were valued 
and fines ^ssed, on the basis of a graduated standard 
caressed m terms of weights of metal, cattle, and 
slaves—this is one of the most difficult obstacles in the 
^th of those who would claim for the cotmtiy a highly 
developed undent dvilisation. Romans, Gauls, cert^ of 
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the South British Celtic commiinitUs, Saxons, Welsh, all 
had coined money, and expressed ^iiliies in terms thereof. 
But there ts no trajce whatever of suth an institution in 
the legal documents, where we naturally seek for light on 
social antiquities. The anomalous biacteatc and other 
pieces, which liave come to light from time to time, are 
too few iu numbeTp and too prabkznatic in character^ to 
a^ect the question ; they cannot disturb tJie condusion 
that there was no regular numisniatic currency in the 
cotuitry (other than imported Saxon coins of which a few 
boards have been found, and which wiere mo^ likely 
treasured as mere bullion} before the Norse kings of Dublin 
stamped silver pennies with croddy drawn images and 
usually illegible superscriptions,^® 

Nor can we satisfactorily account for the absence q 1 
Runic inscriptions by a subsequent iconoclastic vendetta, 
as we did in explaining the absence of La T^e sculptured 
monunients. For the evidence of an ultimate Celto-Scan^ 
dinavtan fusion among the ordinary people of the country 
is too strong to leave room for any such vindictive spirit. 
The monastic raids were perpetrated by both people alike. 
The battles were battles of cMeftains, not of coinrniimties t 
it would be no more than a mUd exaggeration to call even 
the Battle of Clozitarf an incident in a civil war. 

From the Annals we gather a monotonons record of 
plunderings and burnings. Never did a country endure 
such evils as Ireland did^ if we are to accept these records 
as being the truthp the whok truth, and nothing but the 
truth- We may indeed, accept them as the truth. We 
may even go so far as to concede that they may be nothing 
but the truth. But we make endless difficulties for our¬ 
selves, Indeed we reduce the history to incompTehensibility, 
if consid^ that the Annalistic record is the w^hole 
truth, 

A plundered monastery Is not the place to whidi we 
should go in search of an impartial description of the 
plunderers. And the histories which we possess are 
monastic necordSj or based upon monastic records, and we 
cannot blame them if they show a certain bias. Against 
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them we imirt set the SEurprisiDg fact that even as the 
Viltings are raidings the mO'itasteriics are growlog in strcdgth 
^ activity* CionjTtacnoiSp for ejcauipJo* is htinit over 
and over again, sometimes by the ScantHoavians, but 
quite as frequently by the men of Hiinster. And yet it 
goes on, and no one who can see its long series of memorial 
slabs can doubt that these inddents, cxaspemting thoi^b 
they must have been, were no real inteiruption to the 
corporate life or activity of the estabhshment; that, after 
they were comparative trivialities. Only one of th ??e 
inscriptions gives us a moment’s pause (fig. 34); it com- 
mcmorates a certain Feidlimid, who has passed unrecorded 
by the Annalists—to judge by the style of his mauument 
be lived about the end of the ninth century; and beneath 
his name vre may read the words— 

QUI OCCISUS EST 
SINE CAUSA 


But ’ the rest is silence, tmievealedThere is nothing 
to show that this man’s death was due to Norsemen, any 
more than ivas that of M ae l M o i re, also of Ctonmacnois, 
to whose scribal craftsmanship we owe much of the predous 
3 IS*, Icnown as the Book 0/ tho Dun Cow, and who met hig 
death in 1106, long after the Vikings had ceased ftoni 
troubling, b the endeavour to defend the treasures of his 
alma rfidirr agamst a band of marandets. Indeed, qui 
oecaus est sint cai*sa is merely another way of saybg' this 
mouiiment was erected by his fnends In onr impcriect 
world, tlte application of such terms as ‘ febn * and ' mar- 
tj^ redprocally, to an executed mandaycr and to Jiia 
victim, tell us all that we need to know about the svni- 
pothies of the several speakers, but throws no light on’the 
abstract morality of the transaction. 

^ ^ ^ wondering* these 

Vikj^ raids as bad. or as frequont, as they are made out 
to t»? Were they any worse than the native raids 
no doubt, they were the prime cause b provoking ? 
^re are many mdicatdoqs that an assimilatiaQ betw^ 
the Scandinavian settlers and the native Irish began to 
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devdop before very long. A nntive lord may be Sghting 
with the * Foreigners' in onie year, but a page or two 
later ia the Annak wc hnd that he has joined forces vriih 
them in order to get the better of some native rival We 
shall see an example or two of this in the foUowmg chapter. 
The bewHdehng matrimonial complications of that remark^ 
able person, the lady Gomifhlaith [pron. ' Gormley are 
signs of the extraordinary tinier m which she livedo 
They can best be set forth in tabular form. She was— 

(I) Sister qf a. ktiig of LeilutcT. 

(aji Wife of OlaJ, tlus Ngarse Idug of Ekihlin unA moth^ by him 
of SJbric Silkenbeianl who killetl KhO, kmg of Irclaiid, La 
battle (*.D, 919J ; and of a lady Mael Moire, a name 

(mc^jiisig ' servant of whiclL ihowa tlut fbe at 

nominally Cbri^itiark. 

{j) Wile of M^ShechJiUnn, aftemids king of Ireland, imd 
mother of hisi aon. Conchobsr' but by Mm put 

(4) Wife of Mael^iechUiim^a great Hrai Brian, who IllKwisa 
pat hnr away. [The rmsen for th£$tt divorces may be 
gatbend from the tem^ descriptioa oi her contained in tha 
old Norse Saga of NjH ; ‘ eho riteilcnt in ever^'thin^ 
that she oCiiUd tiot control, but evil in evcrjihmg that she 
could control '—^in a word, the «s good In looks but bad 
in BaoraJa.l 

MaelShechlainu^ having rid himself of Gormfhlaithj 
next proceeded to marry his own stepdaughter Mael 
Mtiire (see No^ a thus becoming brother-in-law 

of one of the chief leaders of the Dublin Norsemen. To 
add to the muddle, this same MaelShechlainn was the 
sou of Domh ua lh ki n g of Ire l a n d, and his kinswoman 
Donnfhlaith i and this Dojmfhlalth also married the Norse 
kmg Olaf, and by him was the mother of another of the 
Norse kings of Dublin, who thus was 3 itaelShcchlainn"s 
half-brother t 

tn conditions such as the anti-Scandinavian monastic 
historians describe, raiions like these would suTEly have 
been impossible. A prince on either sido, who sought to 
espouse a prinoess of the opposition^ if indeed he escaped 
being knocked on the head by the family of the lady so 
soon as he began to make his advances, would before long 
be assassinated by his own foUnwers, iudignajit at what 
*5 
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would obviously be a gross act of treachery. We are 
foiocd to conclude that the Scauduiaviaiis are made into 
scapegoats by the annalistic dmoniclers : that they were 
not as black a$ they were painted ; and that they did 
not seriously change for the worse the existing conditions 
of public safety. The archaeological and historical evi- 
dence would be mcxplicable^ if the Scandinavians had intrcK 
daced nothing but ituinoil^ unrest, and insecurity to the 
cQuntry, These things were there already. The hiding- 
holeS;, which we call sotiternuns, and which are a consiant 
feature of the fortihed dwellings so common throughout 
the ODuntry—these are incomprehensible unless we are to 
suppose that they were made for the safe-keeping oT valu¬ 
ables wliich might at any moment be carried off; and 
though 1 myself have made the suggestion, I must admit 
that the raidors centempkted by the builders of thcK 
’ funk-holes" were not certainly Scandinav ians , * I'he real 
crime of the Scandinnvians was their destruction of the 
traditional inviolability of the monasteries. 

The most conspicuous monuments of the raids of the 
Northmen are the famous Round To^'crSp the places of 
refuge which were prudently provided in anticipation of 
their attacks, by the bnildro of the monastic establish¬ 
ments. It were wa^te of time to recapitulate the floods 
of lunacy which have been outpoured in reference to 
these structures: let them fall into thetr long-overdue 
oblirion. The round tovrers are pritnarily ecclesiastical 
belfries, nothing more and notMag less. They are not 
even an exclusively Irish possession^ for drciilar cam- 
panUes erist in many places on the continent (that ol 
the Church of Sant^ ApoUinare at RavennUp and the 
* Leaning Tower * of Pisa are notable examples} and in 
England (as at BartJow and SnailwcU in Cambridge¬ 
shire)- Before the Scandinavians came^ bdl-towers were 
unknown in the counliy, Tbe flrst cmupanlJe built in 
Ireland, wherever tljat may have been, happened to be 
built on a circular plan : the others followed its mi^ ^J 

* The mxmt recent hsm flhewti mjan to date tiie origui 

of Soutenaiiu tn a much carTirr date than tiad been mpposed^ 
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This is the siiDple explanation of the Irish " Round-tower 
epidemic ' a^ it is not unfair to caB it- 
There is a prarlical advantage in the Eound Tower 
pLm. It is cheap to builds for there is no necessity to cut 
well-squared fxjrncr-stones. And when it becomes the 
object of attack, a further advantage comes into view* 
there are no quoins vulnerable on two faceSj, and so liable 
to be prised out with crow'bars i and there are not such 
large areas of the wail entirely out of the ken of the 
defenderew Doubtless these considerations established the 
persistence of the circulaT plan; but fashion was no less 
potent in maintaining it. Even when the towers rise from 
the roofs of their churches, as at St. Kevin*^ and Holy 
Trinity in Glendaloch, and ia the church of Ireland's Ey 
near Dublin,* where the question of defence does not 
enter, the Roimd Tower still persists. The exotic Connac's 
Chapel at Cashd, wMidi dates after the Scandinavian 
period, and a small church on Inis Clothraun (otherwise 
Quaker Island) on Loch Ree^ are the only churches with 
rectangular towers, dating earlier than the introduction of 
the Gothic style. 

While treating these structures as belfries, we must 
remember that we are not to think of towers contamlng 
large hanging beUs, pttUed with ropes, as in a mediaeval 
or a modem church. The only Isells Imown to early Irish 
Christianity were the fedafignlur band-bells, of which not 
a few examples remain i and these were sounded by a 
ringer stationed in the topmost floor of the tower, 

usually^ though not invariably, four in number^ 
encircled this ringing-lo/i. The ringer ascended to his 
station by mearts of a ladder: but, as Udders of ^ort 
lengths arc safer, and more easily introduced into such a 
tower than long ones, the space below the ringing-loft was 
subdivided into sta^ or storeys, made of wooden floors 
supported upon offsets in the interior face of the masonry^ 

• The twT3 Utter towers have now disappeared. 
fEiglit and two respwtiveJy in the two towers at ClpismacnoiA: 
al:iD at TnBahetia, Co. Knkemay^ mx at KHlceniiy^ five at 
Kitdli: eaccptUmally tbe Ihoiioii^tLiiwre tower bas no bdi^wLodown. 
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{In the principal tourer of Glcndatoch the floors were sap* 
ported upon joists let into the walls of the tower.) These 
lower storeys, each of which was lighted by a single small 
windcpw, could be used for storage purposes. 

Probably it was by degress that the value of the tower 
as a place of refuge was fsaiiaed- We may suppose that 
a watcher went up tu the riuging-Joft, to scan the country 
and to give notiE^ of the first appearance of an invader : 
and that when the dreaded signal came, the chief monastic 
treasures were hurtiediy bundled into the store-rooms in 
the tower^ as being less vutnerable than the flimsy wooden 
dwelling-huts or the small and windnwless chnrch. The 
ruse may have proved successful once or tvdcc: but the 
mvaders must sooner or later have burst the tower door 
and discovered the Mding-place. This catastro|^e sug¬ 
gested the ingenious device, carried out in most of the 
extant towers, of placing the doorway at a considerable 
elevation above the ground. The tower of Scattery Island, 
in the Shannon estuary, has , its doorway on the ground* 
level i its masonry, if we accept the ciassiflcatiaa formu' 
lated by Lord Dtmraven and Maigaret Stokes, is of the 
first and j»esumably oldest type: and therefore it is 
reasonable to infer that this tower was built before the 
advantage of the mised door was realizedp and that it may 
actually be the oldest of the extant specimens, which set 
the model for all the rest. Its imposing dhnensons—for 
it is the taUest perfect example—*wouid carry its fame 
over the whole countiy. 

Thereafter it was necessary to have a ladder to approach 
the entrance door* At the base of the tower of Clondalkin, 
Co. Dublin^ there is a stone stairway risiug to the doorway, 
but this Is an eighteenth-century addition, and is no real 
exception to the rule^ On emergency* the brethmn could 
enter the tower with their treasures, draw up the ladder, 
and shut and bolt the iroursheathed door^ Their position 
was then practically impregnable. Even if one or two of 
the invaders managed to dimb up to the doorway—this 
IS in modeni times a favourite feat of the local country 
hoy®^ fireatly to the detrimefit of the masonry beneath 
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the dCM>r-silb—they could do very little damage to the 
door, wiiich was at the inner end of a tunnel-like archmy 
through the thickness of the wall—sonw 6 or S ft bug 
and not so much as 3 ft across. Only two or three men 
could stand in such a niche : roily one of the^ could 
manipulate the door: and no eflfectrve use oonid be made^ 
in so narrow a space, of any form of battering ram. The 
invatbrs would have been obliged to heap up a great mole 
of earth, in order to make an assault upon the tower 
entrance: and this, ui the middle of what would be for 
the moment an enemy country, would have been imprae- 
ticahle. Only by fire could the defendeis be compelled to 
capitulate- II firebrands were cast through the windows, 
and not inimediately discovered and quenched by the 
defenders, nothing could save the tower or themselves: 
if the internal woodwork once caught fire a draught would 
be established as in a factory chimney, and the whole 
tower would within a very short time become a roaring 
furnace* 

Under the door-sill of the tower of Timahoe them ^ a 
bole nmning through the wall: perhaps this was meant 
to allow a stick to be thrust through in order to knock 
ovtx the ladder of hosUIe visitors* Otherwise the defenders 
trusted to casting down missiles from the windows. Except 
the ringing-ioft, whose bell-windows, as a rule, command 
the country all around, each loft has only one window, 
and dominates no more than a small sector of the area 
around the tower: but these windows are set in the wall 
in such a way that each commands a different sector, so 
tliat it would be possible to cast stones down upon the 
besiegers from the different fiooi^ on all sides at once. 
Doubtless such stones vrere stored penuanentty in the 
tower, in constant readiness: large numbers of them have 
been found in modem restorations and e^tcavations. falleu 
with the rotted Boors down to the bottom of the tower 
shaft. 

Of other objects belonging to thb period none is more 
mteresting or important than the ^'cw-wood gaming-boaid. 
found in the rich crannog of BaUinderry.^* It is a reetan- 
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guk^r disc 9J X 9I in.* and about i in. in thickness 
{fig- 35)- Above and bdow project two handles in the 
shape of knobs, the one longer than the other- Each of 
these is worked into the shnpe of a head; the large one 
a nide but v%oroiisly carv^ human with pointed 
chin, the smaller one much more stimmary^ but apparently 
a dog, \¥ith a collar round its neck. The hair of the human 
head b parted as with a comb in the middle^ but the 
crown of the head and the back is covered with a coih 
or a close-fitting c^patium. These two projectioiis made 
the total length of the beard i It 2 in. There is a rc<^^ 
angular sinking, 8 X 7 J in. in the middle of the disc part 
of the board ; it is stnronnded with a raised luaigin | in. 
above the floor of the sinking in the middle of the sides, 
f in. at the angles. The upper surface of this margin is 
covered with a series of panels of interlacing ornament. 
Among these the ring-chain pattern is conspicuous- This 
form of dccomtion is Scandinavian, and is also found 
in Scan dmavianized parts of England and, espedally, on 
tenth-century crosses, many with Runic inscriptions, in 
the Isle of hfan. In Ireland it appeared only in one tiny 
panel on the sbrme of St. hfiolalse's Gospels (b^mning of 
eleventh century): though auce the discovery of the 
gaming-board it has been foimd agahip on a iragment of 
a once very fine crozier, discovered in the Baim drainage 
works and now in Belfast Museum. 

In the metaRguJar depressioii there are sevtu rows of 
holes, seven in each. These are evidently intended for 
the reception of pegs* such as are used in the modern 
game of cribbage. Thm are uregularly cut grooves along 
the top and the bottom, presumably for the reception of 
which have been removed from the board (as in 
' taking' a diau^tsman]. The four comer holes are 
marked off from the rest by a quadrant of a cireZe ; the 
central hols has two concentric circles drawn round it. 

There is not sufficieot information available to make 
it possible to identify with certainty the game contem- 
platecL It is hardly n chequer game^ like di^ or draughts. 
Something more of the nature of soUtaire is perhaps indi- 
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if we had any inforrnatioii as to tjie antiquity of 
this Pegs could be placed m all the holes except 

the comer holes, which would be left empty to of 

the beginning ol the leaping-over operation, by which the 
number of pieces is reduced tiU the winner is left with a 
peg. No doubt complete success required that this 
should be planted in the specially marked c^tial bole. 

We have said that the country has yielded, as yet. 
three Runic inscriptions. There is, indeed, a fragment of 
a fourth discovered by Dr. Carl Marttiander of Oslo on 
the Great Blasket; but it bears nothmg but the letters 
EIK,^*aiid so has no infonnation to pve us. The other 
three are anomalous, as is characteristic of Irish ^ti- 
quities in general. They are quite different from what 
the records of history would lead us to expect. 

One of them is a fragment found in the excavation of 
the monastery of Nendrum. and seems to show us a Cln^ 
tianiwd Norseman actually entering the monastic Me- 
But the runes, if they be runes, in which this mKnption 
is written are so eccentric, and the whole msenption is so 
problematical, that it is well not to attach too much 
importance to its apparent message, untfl some futi^ 
di^very shall help us to elucidate it further.^* For the 
present we confine ourselves to the other two. 

The first of these is a slip of biOUMs with an interlaci^ 
omamcnUtioiJ upon its surface, which was meant to be 
secured to a sword scabbard. It was found at Green- 
mount in Co. Louth, and b now in the National Mus^. 
If any dispute should arise as to the ownership of the 
sword thb sUp could be taken off, and on the inner surface 
there would be found a line of Runic letters, announcing, 
in the old Norse language, that' Domnall the S^-Hcaded 
owns this sword The settling of a similar dispute m a 
similar way, b told u$ in an Irish romance, m co^cjoon 
with the sword of one Socht,« Thb Dom^ had an 
Irish name, and therefore vras presumably Irish, or at 
least had Irish coimcxioos; whether he was Irish or 
Scandinavian by blood and birth we cannot 
and the mere feet that the doubt exists shows that the 
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relations between the two peoples cannot tnwe been 
altogether tm a Jew-aad-Samaritan basis. About the 
person mentio ned in the second Rune, howeveTj there ran 
be no donbt whatever. He was a Noiseman, with a Norse 
Md heathenish name, Th6tigrimr.« He had, however, 
become a Christian, and (posably as an act of eirpiatioa 
for his youthful crimes of monastery-plundering) he 
carved a cross, the stump of which may still be seen m 
Killaloe Cathedral. On the front of the remaining frag- 
iDcnt he tells the world in his native language and script, 
Thdigrimr, made the cross; on the side he adds 
a petition in the Irish language and Ogham script, that 
a blessing may fall on him as a reMrard for his act of piety. 
Truly the tables have been turned with a vengeance! 
No longer do we sm trembling Irish saints ooweripg in 
dread, thanking their God (as in a well-known epigram, 
scribbled in the margin of the Saint^Gall copy of Prisciaa) 
when the night is so stormy that there can be no fear of 
a swoop of the heathen sea-raiders." Now it is the man 
with the Irish name who swaggers ahwrt with his sword ' 
It IS the Norseman who humbly kneds before the cross 
which be has fashioned, to pray for a blessing, VicisH 
Galilaet t o . 




CHAPTEB Vlir 


MORE SHADOW-SCENES 

We have watched three dramas from Pre-Christiaii 
Ireland, so to judge for ourselves wiiat life was like 
in those happily vaiiished days. Ijet m enter the 
theatre again and see how the Christians comported 
themselves* 

The play that we shall now follow has a pagan prologue.^ 
Tnatbal. the king of whom we heard tn a former chapteTp 
had two dan^teis. The king of Leinster wished to marry 
the second of these: but the father declined to give the 
junior in marriage before the seniori. So the kmg of Lein¬ 
ster made the best of a bad jobj and took the less attractive 
hrst-bom—oidy to be met the tatmU of his nobles 
w'hen he had led her home. Evidently it was notoriona 
that the yonnger maiden possessed certain personal attrao 
tions not shared by her elder sister. 

Nettled by his bargain and by the rudeness of his 
ooartim. the king of Leinster conceived a happy thought i 
to return to his father-in-law, and to inform him that his 
newly-acquired wife was dead^ adding the request that he 
might DOW have the girl on whom he had set his desires. 
We must admit that the king of Ireland took the tragic 
news very coolly t his attitude in the matter reminds us 
not a little of P^cksnlM Id ATar^in in his 

pathetic eagerness to unload his objectionable elder daughtei' 
Charity upon a suitor. More fortunate thu Mr. Pecksniff, 
king Tuathal had now got rid of the famfly iaenbusw And 
so she was dead: well, well, we can almost bear him 
muttering, all's well that ends well. Certainlyp said he to 

aai 
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th« suitor, expansively: If I had fifty daughters, you 
might have yoxir pick of the lot. He W2S now no longer 
troubled with scruples about primogmiture! 

And so the king of Leinster departed to his palace with 
his prize, all unprepared for the coming tragedy. The first 
thing the yoiin^ girl saw. on crossing the threshold, 
w’as her sister, alive and welL "Without a moment's hesH 
tation, she dropped dead from shame. Now to be behind¬ 
hand^ the elder girl, with equal and commeudablep though, 
from such a person as she seems to have been, unexpected 
promptitude, dropped dead from griel. 

In another story wo read how a wife chanced to sec her 
husband, who had been bathing, coming unclothed out of 
the water^ and likewise expired on the Spot. V\Tiat does 
all this mean ? Such things do not happen, as a rule. 
The emotions of ^lame and of grief are very real, and in 
excess may possibly have grave psychological conse¬ 
quences : hut they arc rarely lethaL 

It seems to me that we must here see evidence of the 
existence of the remarkable phenomenon known as thanait^ 
mania, well knowTi to medical and other observers among 
the abodginal peoples of Atistraha or of New ZeakntL A 
man suddenly becomes conscious that he h as broken a 
tabu. For sutli a one no consolation has any efiect; 
he has committed an unpardonable sin; his life is forfeit: 
and, just as certaiuly asthe morrow's sunrise, that man will 
die—sometime in strong convulsions." A tabu against, 
let us say^ the simultaneous marriage of two sbters—against 
seeing a member of the opposite sex undraped—if violated, 
might produoe the like efifects upon the culprits, at a 
similar stage of social development. Cu Chtdakid was a 
person upon whom, for some reason and by some power 
unspecifed, the latter tabu had been imposed : and at 
least twice in his career a woman presented hersdf 
before him in this condition (no less a person than queen 
Medb hersoif w-as one of the delinquents) • in the hope 
tMt when he sholild turn away to avoid a breach of it^ 
Ikrs in wait m%ht steal up from behind, to take him 
imawaies. In the Southem Seas, the spdl does not usually 
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act $0 idstantaneously as in the CEise before ns, but wc may 
safdy ascribe that to the story-tdler. 

Xing Tuatbal does not impress ns as having been an 
enthusiastically affectionate father while his danghters 
were alive : and now that they were deadp he turned the 
affair to profit^ seeking the solid consolation that lay in an 
extravagant wert^d, He summoned to his aid the kmgs 
of Connacht and of Ulster, who had been foster-farents 
of the daughters, and in league with them he fought “ a 
vmthful, rnthless, battle' with Leinster. Leinster could 
not withstand the united hosts * after the inevitable 
defeat the province was condemned to pay a tremendous 
tax, spedfied as 15,000 cows, 15^000 swdne, 15^000 wethers, 
as many numtleSp silver chainSp and copper cauldrons^ and 
a quantity of other goods. And thistnbute was to be paidp 
not by the guilty king alone, but by all who ^ould succeed 
him in the throne^ to whomsoever at the time should be 
king of Ireland. 

And so king after king extorted the tribute — not without 
wars and bloodsheds mnumerablep and a rage of hatred 
that lasted for generations. In the year ajd. 232 the king 
of Leinster came np against Tarap and found no one at home 
but thirty princcssesp each with her hundred maidens in 
attendance ; and. in the grip of that mighty rage, he mas- 
eacred the entire company^ Wien Loiguire mac Neili, 
the king in whose reign St Patrick came, attempted {now 
over three hundred years after the original t^edy) to 
enforce the taXp he was defeated in a great battlep and the 
heads of his followers were pded up in a caim on the plnin 
of Moynaiveyp where it would he extremely interesting to 
discover them- He himself was taken prisoner* and was 
forced to swear an oath by the elements of nature that 
he would never again exact the tribute. This vow at the 
end of his life he determiued to break ; but on the expedi¬ 
tion which he made for the parp^j he was stmek by 
ti^tning. Thus did the elements avenge their honour 
against his perjury. 

A little more than one hundred years later* Acd mac 
Ainmirech became king. He had four sons* DomnaiJ^ 
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MadCoba [a prifist), Gatem, and Ctmascadi. The last 
namedf <m& day, atmoimccd to his hither that he proposed 
to make a djcdt of Irelsand, and to pass a night with the 
wife of every king in the country. Whik we cannot $ay 
that the High King gave the proposal Ms blessing, he 
raised no objection^ and Cmnascajcli set forth. 

Brandub was king of Leinster at the time; and when 
lie heard that the unwelcome visitor was on his way, he 
gave orders tliat messengers shonld meet him and his 
followers: should apologia for his (Brandtib's) absence, 
on the ground that he was gone over to the l^id of the 
Britons to collect his tributes; ^ould billet Cnmascach^s 
oompatiy^ mart by man^ far scattered from one another^ over 
the whole province i and that they should conduct CumaS' 
each himself to the palace, where the queen W'Ould be at 
his service. He fiirtber instructions that the host of 
each one of Citmascach's men should privily slay his guest. 
A house was prepared for Cumascach^ and he was received 
in it. 

' WTiere is the queen ? * demanded Ctmmscacbd The 
lady was promptly summsmedp and begged for a boon. 

' is that boon f " said he. * Give me grace to serve 
out the feast to the company." ^ So be it/ said be * whercf- 
upon she slipped Out of the door^ and went by devious 
ways to a place where she could wMt in safety. 

Meanwhile Brandub,. who was at home all the time^ 
served at the cauldron m the guise of a slave. Cumascach's 
satirist attendant, Glasdam hy namCj, demanded Ms share: 
its i^yal libemhty betrayed the king to the discerning 
satirist, who reported the matter to his master. Brandub, 
Seeing that he was recognized, realized that he must act 
quickly. He ordered lire to be brought and to be set to all 
four sid^ of the house, Glasdmn shrieked for quarter ; 
he had already jHjtakm of the king’s hospitality* and this, 
in ancient Iralanil as among the modera Bedawm, entitied 
him to a guest’s immunity. " Climb up then to the roof 
and jump and thou shalt hear no tnoro from me*" 
said Brandub. ’ Quick, master 1 ’ cried the faithful satirist 
to his lond^' take thou these my garments* and hie thee 
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forth/ So Cofn3iScacli escaped by the way that had been 
left open for the satirist, coiknisly leaving the latter to be 
burnt to death. But he himself was sordy hurt by the 
leapj and he went limping along tUi he Etched a church 
call^ Cell Rannairech. The baEiH of the church came out. 
found him , identihed him, and, we are happy to add, cut 
his head off. Brandub expressed his satisfaction by mak¬ 
ing Cell Ranmirech free of all imposts: and the Bi^op of 
Glendalocb shared in his sentiments^ even though he was 
king Afld^s halMmlher^ so that the graceless youth had 
been his nephew. He came to Brandub, and eounseiled 
him to sead an embassy to king Aed, then at Ailechp far 
away near the site of the modem dty of Deny, apprising 
him of his son's death. 

The king had actually already heard the news: but he 
recognized that heralds were sacrosanct, and be sent them 
away with a Mdng fee. Thereafter, however* he gathered 
troops to come to atenge his son, and incidentally to levy 
the Tribute. Brandub asked the Bishop of Glcndaloch* to 
go the king; with the naive request that he should hold up 
his advance till he, Brandub^ had collected an army to 
meet him. The bishop might have foreseen how his angry 
kinsman would receive him; nevcrthelesSi he faithfully 
delivered his message. But for the king's reply to the 
bishop, the reader must be referred to the Irish text in 
Silva Gaddka (not the English translation, which has 
been adapted for famUy pcm^}. Lady Godiva's lord was 
delicacy itself in comparison. The bishop retorted by 
specifying the portions of the king's person which ^ 
hoped that a she-wolf would devour. *Sudi were the 
ways ef those ancknt days I as one of our poets prosily 
reminds us. In short * the king refused to make any stay; 
he pressed on, carrying the bishop with him. 

• Tbs qwQt whkh I beca allmrtd to npioducB 

hftre {ig. 56) nUry belp os to this vemtile cocIrsirhT tjc. 

Lvly Dorothy Lowry-Cciay. who diicoveRd the sionc—whlcli has 
Aa inl£[Qst £ar heyonil whit ippeat? in the Uluattatioji—will slwrtlf 
pabluh a fuA] acoemot of it iii the Jeu^naJ oi the Hoyil Society ot 
Antiquanes of Ite^liud. 
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They arrived at a pass and the fcuj^ asked its name* 
■ The Pass of Dun Bolg —(the Fort of Sacks)—said the 
bishop* * ^\Tiy so called ? ' " From the sacks of pro- 
vender that the Leinstermaii shall store there." They 
arrived at a flagstone* and the king asked its name^ " Hie 
stone of Copiait Cnam ‘—(of breaking of bones}—said the 
bishop. 'Whose bones 'Thy bones, whit^ to-night 
shall be broken upon it, and thy head taken tens thee/ 
They arrived at a gap. ' What gap is this ? ' said the king* 
* Berna na Sciath ^—(the gap of the shields)—said the 
bishop. ' What shielfls ? " " The shields of thy forebears' 
progeny, which here shall be left this nighL" 

Then they encamped, and the bishop made off to Brandub 
to tell him ddiugs of the king's progress. ' What am I 
to do ? ' said Brandub. " Get thee the largest candle that 
can be procured, and three hiiudied teams with twelve 
oxen in each \ place paniers upon the oxen containing 
young men covered with straw* with a layer of rictual 
over the straw/ While these preparations were being 
made, Brandub and the bishop went together to spy out 
the camp of the king of Ireland. The bishop then returned 
to his clerical duties, after which he came back to his 
patron, suOiclantly recuperated to ntter another unedifying 
curse upon the king of TrclancL After that they took one 
Ron Cot, son of a petty lord of Leinster, smeared him 
with calf's blood and rye dough to make him look like a 
leper, and sent him limping on a wooden kg to the king of 
Ireland, to whom he oomplained that the Leinsterincn had 
ravaged his house in his absence. * I sha l l give thee com¬ 
pensation/ ^aid the king, ' only tell me now what do the 
Leinstermen/ *They are preparing virtual for thee*' 
said the pseudo-leper, ambiguously. * Go/ king Aed 
to his attendants* ' and fetch me tte cowl of Coluin Ciile.' 
Years before, Aed had asked that eminent saint how many 
of the kings whom he had known would get to heavim. 
" Only thrEe/ said the saint. He named them, and Aed 
¥fas not among them. ‘ What about me ? * asked the king. 
' Not for any consideration w*hatsoever shalt thou enjoy 
the Lord's peace/ was the saint's uncompromising an^wer^ 
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‘ But,' he added. ' I gi™ thee my cowl, and what tune 
thou dost wear it, it shall be impossible to slay thee.' 
And so—' fetch me the cowl of Colum CHIe,' said Aed, 
preparing himself for the fight, for he easily read the riddle 
of Ron Cerr's words. Then the att endan t made a terrible 
discovery. 

‘ We have left it behind at Ailecb,’ he cried. 

As the crow flics, Ailech was nearly l8o miles airay. 
To send so far for the talisman was quite impossible. 
Without it, his only sbieid against certain d»th and 
certain HeU, the king must needs gird him for the battle. 

And now the oxen, seemingly laden with provisioa, 
appeared, coming in a processioQ headed by the bearer 
of the gigantic candle. As soon as they reached the camp, 
from out the baskets rose the young men ‘ to «rve the 
viands said the ieper grimly. Round the femg they 
pressed, and Ron Cerr, who had discarded his wooden leg, 
seized him, and on the ’ flagstone of the breaking of bones' 
he hewed off his head. So ended thb episode in the age¬ 
long struggle for the Tribute : it happen^ in or about the 
year 597 A-d, 

Eighty more years passed by, and still the Tribute was 
periodically exacted, though with many wars. Then came 
a when Einnachta of the Feastings was on the throne. 
Twice he exacted the Tribute unopposed: the third time 
the Lcinstermen thought to gather strength to withstand 
hiur. The king of Leinster at the time, howera, was a 
man of prudence, and in counsel sou^it advice of his 
courtiers as to what he ^ouli do—give battle or send a 
holy man to intervene on Lebster’s behalf. The latter 
course was adopted. St. {doling, the chief ecclesiastic of 
Leinster at the time, was dearly the proper envoy. He 
wrote a panegyric on the king of Ireland, and brought with 
him a poet called Toffehenn to repeat it, Oa the way 
they stopped for hospitality at a house t and ToUchenn, 
incited by some of his professional brethren, and con¬ 
sidering it derogatory to be under the service of a mere 
cleric, slipped away, went on in front, and repeated 
panegyric to,the kiiig as his own compositioa. The saint 
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followed p highly indigraaot * and the king, now apprised 
of the porpose of his errand, had his young mai teady, 
who recd-ved the saint on his arrival with a volksy of 
stones, 5 ods^ and sticks. Kothing daunted^ boweverj the 
saint pressed on into the court, where only two men rose to 
do him reverenoei To them the saint gave his blessing : 
as for the rest, the son of the king, who had been the ring¬ 
leader of the hostile demonstrarion, was kiUed a few 
minutes later with a javelin aimed by one of Ms com¬ 
panions at a deer. 

' TEierCp* said the saint to the king, when cries were 
heard without, * now hath thine own son died^ in expiation 
of mine honour." 

' Raisa him from the dead/ said the kingp * and thou 
shalt have the price of thine honour/ 

' For my poem, for the raising of thy son, for Heaven 
secured to thyself I ask only respite of the Tribute till 
Monday/ 

* So be itp* said the idng+ 

' Fledge thee by the Holy Trinity and by the Fonr 
Gospels, and that evil may befall thee if thou fail/ 

' I plwige me." 

Then the saint began to repeat his poemp but was inter¬ 
rupted. * LLar I * said the king, * That is not thy poem i 
it was made by ToUchenn the bari* 

* If so, let Aim stand and repeat it." 

Up stood ToUchenni but a speU was laid upon his 
tongue, 50 that he could say nothing but gibberish without 
meaning: and becoming aware of this, he uttered a wild 
semam^ rushed out of the house, and drowiied himself. 
Appalled, the idng fell, a humble sappliantp at Moling^s 
feet, and b^^ged once more for the restoration of his son, 
promising to giant the saint in reium everytMng for wbkh 
he had come. So Moling stood over the boy and prayed, 
and his prayers were heard, and the boy rose again i and 
Moling went his way. 

Tit^gs of these events came to the ears of the great 
eccleaasric Adamnan, and he sent one of Ms followers 
to summon king Finnachta into his presence. This is a 
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good iliu£tmtiicin of the heritage of impeiioi;isnje^ 

with which the hbtoriaJis love to mvest these holy men. 
The king happened to be playing chess, arid he declined to 
budge tiU the game was holshed. 

" Go^ tell him that I shall chant fifty psalms : and one 
psalm among the fifty shall exclude his descendants, and 
even any namesake of bis, Crom the kingship for ever/ 

The messenger retumed ; once more the king had begun 
a game, and refused to obey the summons till it should be 
filched. 

' Go, tell him that 1 shall chant other fifty psalms, and 
one psalm among the fifty shall give him shortness of life/ 

The messenger rettimed; and the same scene was 
repeated, 

" Go, tell him that I shall chant other fifty psalms^ and 
one psahn among the fifty shall give him HeD/ 

Truly the sweet angers of Israel were nrarvellous crypto- 
grapher^ I In our blindness we had imagined them as 
uttering songs of praise of overwhelnimg magnifioenoe, or 
hymns of penitence of a never-equalled pathos: and all 
the time Uiey were weaving sinister and secret spells! 
Unfortunately there Ls no hint as to which are the three 
baleful psalms: for all we know, a dying Chrbtian, who 
thinks to comfort himself by repeating this psalm or that, 
may be unconsciously blasting another in his family, his 
Life^ or his eternal welfare I 

That useful institution, the chorus of a Greek dramas 
would here interpose the comment that if Adaiiman had 
possessed the gift of prevision, lie would have reserved 
hb curses for the wretched scribbler, sliaUow-patc dotard 
or devil-prompted knave, who was destined to put pen 
to parchment and to charge him with such bbspbemons 
buffoonery. Having heard what the Chorus has to say, we 
fqlkiw the same august Greek precedent, and get on un¬ 
concerned with the interrupted story. At the third sum¬ 
mons poor ^pCTstirious Finnadita threw away his chess¬ 
men and obeyed the call. He couM put up with the other 
two curses; bnt perdition was rather too much, especially 
after Moling had promised him that apparently very rare 
ifi 
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boon, an etemity of bliss^ At this point a glossatorp 
who must surely have known a great deal more abotit tba 
Everlastmg Mysteries than most of tis^ has kindly inserted 
an eiplamtian. It was not so nindi fear of HeE, as the 
direct prompting of the Ahnig^ity, that had caused the kmg 
to obey the summons. For Adamnan's curse would have 
neutralized Moling^s blessing: there would have been a 
deadlock: and it would seem that even the inner courts of 
Hca\^ had reserved no power to deal with such a sitnation. 
It was therefore neces^ry to take steps to forestall anything 
of the kind. 

"Finnachta/ said Adamnan, when the trembling king 
came into his presence, ' i$ it true that thou hast promised 
to Moling a remission of the Tribute till Monday ? " 

' It is tniep' said the long. 

' Till Dla Luain ? * 

* Till DJa Lwin* said the king. 

" Then has Moling bested thee* Dm Luain means"" Mon¬ 
day *'; but it also means ” the Day of Judgementsaid 
Adamnan. 

And in this wise the vengeance exacted through so 
many centuries for king Tuathal's unattractive daughters 
at last came to an entL For by the oath of Finnachta^ 
damnation awaited bimsclb or any of his successors, who 
should presume to continue the extortion—untd the Day 
of Judgeraentp 

Ancient Irdand is one of the most supremely interesting 
fields for study in the worlcL Therep better perhaps than 
anywhere else, lies, reveakd and unadorned, the ptimidve 
background of European civilization. But it must have 
been an imchancy place to Eve ini A fairly extensive 
reading in its literary remains, legalp romantic, and hagio- 
graphical, leaves us with a mental picture of a country 
infeed with wild boars^ savage wolves and hardly less 
savage wolf-dogs: mf^ied with the microbes of some of 
the most unpleasant of diseases: infested with msect 
vermin—even a sojourner in the monastic gnest-house of 
Cork is represented to us a$ there encountering fieas more 
numerous than the sparks of fire or than the sand of the 
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sea: * infested with haughty nobles, swaggermg in their 
barbaric gnmdetir: infested witii predatory and danger¬ 
ous vagabond tmiops: infested with lunatics^ frequently 
violent: * and if for a single moment we believed what the 
compilers of bagiogtaphical homilies had to tell, we shotild 
be obliged to add, infested with holy men, impionsiy 
arrogating to themselves the preregatives of Dd^ with 
their sentences of * shortness of life and Hell' from ^rfiich 
there was, apparently, no appeal either on earth or in 
Heaven. 

It goes without saying that this would be a false, per¬ 
verted picture—as false as the picture of contemporary liiE 
that a viator from Mars might compile from the daOy 
press. The ordinary dtizen^s life gives no material eitber 
for the ancient romance^writer or for the modem sensation- 
monger. If these were to exploit nothing but the decencies 
of normal existence, they would go bankrupt in a week* 
We have only to compare the Patrick of the Confossic with 
the Patrick of the THp<iriits Ufa, to nothi^ of later 
pseudo-biographicSi to reali^ what a world of dMerence 
there was between the true saints who really existed* and 
the hectoring and often dishonest bullies whom their would- 
be panegyrists describe for tis, and who ane happQy mere 
actions. And for the rest, though doubtless them were 
all the discomforts above enumerated, we need not suppose 
that Ireland was much worse in these respects than the 
neighbouring lands at the same time. They were in the 
established order of things: people took them as a matter 
of course, and made the best of them, 

Ijet 05 witness one more drama, from a slightly later 
time: from the time of the Scandinavian occupation- 
Let us rapidly follow the career of the last and probably 
the greatest of the kings of IreLmd." 

MaelShechlamn II, scfu of DomhRali, sumamed the Great, 
succeeded his father in the kinship of Irdaud A.n. g80^ 
He was then thirty-one years olcL The Norsemffi of 
Dublin had by now at least begun to embrace Christianity: 
Olaf^ son of Sitric, the Norse kmg of Dublin, went on a 
ppgrimage to Iona in the year which witnessed the acccs- 
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^dii of M^lSheohdaimi, smd there lie died^ ' aftet penance 
and a good life \ The occa^on for the pilgrimage seems 
to have been the sedona defeat that the ne^i- king indicted 
on the Korsemcn at Tara, in the year of his accessioii. 
The victory was dearly bought, ho’ft'fiver, for the Irish side 
lost heavily also : but the king was able to follow up bis 
victor^'. Having repulsed the Norsemen at Tara, be 
pnisned them to Dublin, and there almost antidpated the 
victory of Qontarf. Hear the comment upon the victoryp 
copied into the Annals of the Four blasters; those un¬ 
emotional historians have for onoe been mov^ to quote 
something spiced with human feeling:— 

* A great aimy led MadShecMoiiln £<>□ -QiE fci flg 

Df Irebju], and by EoebaJd son o£ Anjghu. king oE Uiiilla, agaiiut 
tbe fwwgem of Duhtiii; g4id they Uid siege to them Jor thre* 
days and three ttightj. oiad carried thinlCc th« hortogffl of iTehllld, 
and UDDiiE tbe rest DomhnAli the SquictULg^ king of Leiitsterp 
M the ho^ge? □£ th^ Ui Neill Two tbaiisand raa the aumtkcx of 
the ho&logei, besides jcvels and ^oods. and the freedom of tlie Ui 
Neill |■roI^ the Shimnon to the sea,, from tribate wd citaction. 
It woA then that MaclSb«Maliui isstied hii famoiii pmclamatimi 
in vdiicb he said Let everyone of the Gael go to hi^ own territoty 
in peace and happinessThU captivity was the Babylanhui 
captivity of Ireland. tiU they were teleas^ by Mjii^lfih whlaitin * 
indeed it was axdy a degree better than the captivity of Hell * {about 
wfaichi we conclude^ the hiruniansi must have hret-hand infor- 

After this exuberance, tbe Annalists resume the usual dry 
catalogue style of their workp giviog us the bones of history, 
but baving it to our inmginations to dothe them with 
flesh. Turn the tMigCt and we may read the following among 
the events of the year ^ DAl gCais (prunounesd some’ 
thing like daul gasA, a people who occupied the pq:^sent 
Limerick and Clare, to which MaelShech1ainn*s rival Brian 
belonged) w'as plundered by MaelShechiamnp and the Tree 
of tlic Assembly of the Pkuji of Adhai was cut, after being 
dug foom the earth with its roots/ No casual reader 
would guess that this brief sentence looks hack to a vast 
antiquity, aud looks forward to the end of Irefand's hope 
of ever becoming a united people. 
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For ttiis viras no common tree- The Plain of Adhar was 
the assembly place of the people in whose territorj' it by. 
Here they came together to inaugurate their chieftams^ 
It is a little over two miles froin Quin, Co, Qare. on the 
road to TiiUa- The road crosses a little stieamp called 
Hell River, by a bridge, north of which is an amphitheatre 
formed by crags and enclosed by a low bank. In this area 
there rises a large fiat-lopped drculai momid> over 20 ft 
high- On the bank of the stream there is a second mound, 
much smaller. North of the first mound tbedre is a boulder 
measuring about 4 by 3 ft with an oval basiii cut in its 
upper surface. Aiotss the stream, 141 ft to the west> 
there stands a rough slab of Umestone^ 6 ft 3 in, bighp 
in the line of the two mounds^ and of the footway that 
nms up the great mound. Half a irdJe to the south-west 
is a large endo^nre with a triple ring of stone surrounding 
it_pexhaps the residenoe of the chieftain who was here 
inaugurated.^ 

Far hack in pagan times had that great tree been p^ted. 
and in some mystic way the life of the ruling family was 
bound up with the life of the tree. Probably it grew over 
the grave of the traditional ancestor To cut down tfmi 
tree was therefore a symbolic act; the imn who cut it 
down was, as it were, pledged to the extirpation of the 
family whore life centred within it. The catting down of 
such a me would plunge the country in an endlesjs civil 
war* Nothing couEd ever bring the oM tree back. A 
new one could be planted, and+ as a matter of fact^ was 
planted,* but it could never be the same; with every 
fresh inauguration the sore would be irritated afre^. 

When we ask why the king committed this grave act of 
trespass^ the answer lies patent. Among the members 
o( the famil y whose life centred in the tree^ there was one 
who had already become prominent^ and who seemed 
destined to challenge the rights of the legitimate king. 
His name was Brian ; and he had been bom in the 
925. His elder brother, Kathgamhan* was chief of the 
Dal gCais of North Munster, and had been so successful 
in Ids numerous fights with neighbouring princes that they 
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fearsd that he would cstaMt$h a supremacy over theiu, 
to which they were by no mclmed to subnut. Donno- 
ban, the chieftain of the people called Ui Fi4geinte^ invited 
iiim to a banquet in the 974^ and llathgamhan, 
thoi^h with misgiving, accepted the invitation. A body 
of liers in wait W2S in readhicss, and, seizing him, they 
hniried him off to the mOuntairLS, where MaclMuald, lord 
of South Munster, awaited them. At his command a sword 
Was thrust into the prisoner's heart. 

In Brian, the victim's brother^ the treacherous chiefs 
found that they had caught a Tartar* He at once assumed 
his brother’s authority, and ptooeeded to avenge him. 
He plundered Sca^tteiy Isiand, in the face of the Limerick 
people. Next year he met the king of South Munster and 
slew him in battle. In the following year he met in battle 
the Norsemen le^ed with Donnoban, and by defeating 
them he made himself master of Munster* Shortly after- 
wards the death of the H%h Kingp Domlmallp took place: 
perhaps this event* following so many brilliant successes, 
put into Brian's head the idea of ousting the lavrful hEir, 
and of hlinsGif becoming High King of Ireland. Bo that 
as it may* it was to this sole object that he devoted the 
rest of his life. 

And so the great tree was cut down, Brian promptly 
began reprisals. The year was not over before he had 
plundered Qssory^ Meanwhile MaeJShechLainn was busy 
with a skinut-^h aga^t the Waterford Narsemen* with 
whom the king of Leinster had leagued himself (although 
the Irisb king had set him free from their dutches the 
year before I) In the next yeafp 9S3, Brian came up 
agam> and ad\'anced even further, plundering the west 
of Meath- He had meanwhile greatly strengthened his 
position in the west and south* so that already Ireland 
wag practically divided among the three rivals—MaeL 
Shechlainn in the north and east* Brian in Munster and S* 
Connaclit* and the Norsemen in the coast towTtg and the 
districts around them. 

In 984 MaelShediiainn overran Connacht, plundered it, 
destroyed the island fnrtificaticr&s, and reduced the royal 
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resdiCDce to ashes. The Connadit men replied hy plunder- 
inf Meath as far as Loch EnndJ (near the modem town of 
MolUngar), where MadShechlaiiin had his seat. 

Is 9&5 MaelShechlainn was troubled by a revolt among 
his own people. In the neighbourhood of Aidee there was 
a conunututy which rebdled against tuiii« He played 
pn them the same trick as he had played on the Dil gC^ 
In Ardee a shrine of St Patrick was preserved as a treasired 
possession. MaelShcchlainn came and seized it, and bore 
it away to his own quarters. But the archbishop of Armagh 
interfered: he adjudged MaelShechlaiiin to have been 
guilty of scrilege, and he oompellfid him to restore the 
relic and to pay a heavy fine. In the long run the event 
proved unfortunate for the king and his kingdom, but 
meanwhile the rebels were overawed into submission. 

Trouble of another kind followed in the nesrt year. A 
violent storm did tmtold damage in the re;^n of i^uth ; 
and there was an outbreak of a mysterious epidemic, 
described as' preternatural sickness brought on by demons 
in the east of Ireland; which caused gr^t raortalLty of 
men plainly before men's eyes. The beginning of the great 
murrain of cows which had never come before'. This 
was presumably a visitation of cholera. 

However. MadShechbinn was not altogether unfortunate 
among these disasters. He had succeeded in alienating the 
men of f-onnarht from their allegiance to Brian; in ^ 
year of the great storm and of the epidemic, when Brian 
leagued hinwlf with the Scandinavian enemy and saikd 
up the Shannon as far as Loch Rec in order to plunder his 
rival’s territorj', he was met by his former allies, who 
slaughtered the Munstermen and their foreign associates 
with a great slaughter. In the year gSa MadShechlaina 
led another army against the Norsemen to Dublin, and 
besieged that fortress for twenty days. The unhappy 
garrison were reduced to drinkiug sea-water, and at the 
last they were glad to buy off the Idng with a payment of 
‘ an ounce of gold for every garden In Dublin 
In 990 died Erard ttiac Cotse, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished poets of his time in ireIan<L Certaiii poems, 
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attributed to him. are still preserved. It is related of him 
that such was his devoricm to God and St Ciaran that he 
established his residence at Clonmampb in order that he 
might be near enough to St Ciaran‘5 Churdi to hear Mass 
there daily^ But one night an angel appeared to htm 
and told him that he did wrong in fixing his habitation so 
near to the church, thus making his daily louniey thither 
an easy matter; for the number of his paces in his daily 
journey to the church were being recorded, and that Ms 
pains in the future life would be remitted in exact proportion 
to the total number of steps taken. The poet accordingly 
removed his dwelling to the middle of a bog some distance 
from Cbnmacnois—to a place that was stih called Mac 
Coifise's house in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
—and he took his daily toibome journey horn thence to the 
church as before. It is to be hoped that the poet profited 
in the next world from his devotions, for he showed little 
sign of any very conspicuous regeneration in this. It b 
on record that king MaelShechlainn had him in great 
favour^ and bestowed upon him an extraordinary mark 
of the honour in which be held him—-nothing less th^ti 
the emoluments of the kingdom of Ireland for a whole year, 
men the year had elapsed, the greedy poet refused to 
relinquish the sweets of office, and told his patron that 
he would liavo to fight for his kingdom. ^^Tiereupon the 
king challenge Mac Coisse to fight on horseback, which 
the poet conseated to do. This w-as foolhardy, for Maeh 
^echlainn had the reputation of being the finest horseman 
in Ireland, if not in \Vestem Europe; it was said of him 
that he preferred to ride a horse that had never been 
broken, handled, or ridden till the age of seven yearn* and 
that he could manage such a formidable animal as easily 
33 another man could manage an old, tame* and gentle 
horse. Mac Cmsse was no match for such a champion, 
but (we are told) he felt sure that the king had such favour 
for j»ctr>^ that he would never draw his blood. So to 
battle they went, Mac Cobse in full armour, and the king 
on a good horse aimed only with a headless staff. Mac 
CoLsse attacked the king violently—perhaj® he hoped to 
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restore the old paptn custom by which the slayer of the 
king succeeded him on the throne. But the magnificent 
horsemanship of MafilShechlaimii and his expertness in 
defendiiLg himscH with his stafl, easily kept the poet at bay. 
The king [as the poet had calculated) did not particnlariy 
want to hurt him ; but at last, when he was tired of the 
amusement, he knocked him oS his horse and contemptu¬ 
ously left him to pick hiinsclf up* The poet sneaked back 
to OonmacnoiSp and we aie glad to read that in course of 
time he died there, ' very penitent 

In 992 the king was obliged to lead another expcdidon 
into Connacht, where he took the greatest plunder of cows 
that king ever took. Brian promptly replied with a raid 
into Meath, which, however was a fiasco : he took ndther 
cow nor person, and had to save himself by a ^rct fiighti 
So say the Anmls of the Four Masters> which favour Maeh 
Sbechkinu; the Annals of aonmacitois, which are pro- 
Brianite, say that Brian plundered everything he could 
lay hands on till he came to Loch EuncU, where the king's 
house was. 

In 994 MaelShetblamn routed the forces of Brian in a 
battle at Kenagh, and plundered a groat part of Munster* 
Having for the moment given his troublesome rival sotue^ 
tbiug to keep him qufoti he once more turned his attention 
to the Norsemen. 

In the possession of the Norsemen of Dublin there was 
an irnportant heirloom i the ring of Tomar or Tomrar, the 
ancestor of the Norse kings of DubliUr This person had 
been killed some 150 years before in a battle near the 
modem Castledermot in Co, Kildare, and his ring, chatn , 
or collar—^whatever it may have been—had been kept 
in Dublin ever sinoe. MaciShechlanm raided the Norse 
fortress, seized tMs treasure, and carried it ofi—pursuing 
his usual policy of outraging the sentiments of his enemies 
in a way which must have made a deeper and more lasting 
fmprcssicin rhan mere slaughter or pillage would have done. 
As he destroyed the sacred tree of Mag as he carried 

ofi the sacred shrine of Aidee, so he laid hands on the 
ancestral heirloom of the Dublin Korsemen and carried it 
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off to hDine by Lodi Ennefl, This is the event men- 
tioned is Mooneys vsll-fcnown lines— 

Whjei! j^Mjiclu worn the coQu Di gold 

Wbidi ht wiqn froni tbe pn^nd inviidex— 

nlthon^ the hero was an Irish king cdled ^fap1Rt10fhlatn1n 
and not a Hebrew prophet called Malarh f. and althon^ 
we do not know that the ' ring * was actually a collar, or 
that it was of gold, or that the fciiig wore it after be h H 
captured it. 

In 995 Armagb, the centre of the couniry's religions life, 
was virited by an appalling thimderstonn. The %b*tiiTig 
struck the bcliiy (a Round Tower) and destroyed it; other 
flashes set the diurchcs and the houses on fire. A general 
conflagna&n followed, which extended even to the woods 
stuTounding the city. Once sigain the Annalists have been 
moved to go beyond the dry catalogue form of their narra¬ 
tive; to the record they add the comment: ' there 
not in Ireland since it discovered, and there never, will 
come until the Day of Judgement, a vengeance like to it 
It is wonderful how much they knewl Nothing was 
hidden tom them, past, present, future, or in the time- 
lessness of Eternity. 

The Norsemen, enraged no donbt by the loss of the ring, 
made their w’ay into Meath in the foUowing year, and 
plundered Clonard and Kells: indeed, their aggressions 
were now so formidable that the two Irish rivals were for 
the moment compelled to forget their differenres For 
once we read that MaelShechlainn and B rian together led 
an army against them, Coming to Dnblin, they carried 
off host^es and the best of their possessions. ^Tiat might 
have happened if Meath and Mnnstcr had maintained this 
allegiance, it is futile to speculate: it was not diMt Hn e d to 
last more than a year or two. In the next year, 998, the 
allies met the Foreig^rs at Glenn Mama m the present 
Co. Wcldow, and inflicted one of the most crushing defeats 
which the Foreigners bad ever suflered 1 after which they 
marched to Dublin and spent a week m ptmid^mnfr and 
btuming it. 
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Ln this year, we are told that * the great stone of IToyoal- 
\^ey in Meath fdl. the chkf montimaot of the plain of 
Bregia, and MadSberhlainn made four milMones of it\ 
It is Bot difficult to guess what is behind this curious ectiy 
in the Annals. This was one of the rtide pillar-stones, 
many of which are still standing; some of them of great 
sizie, often as much as 17 or even 20 ft high. They served 
piarlly as grave markSj, partly as landmarks^ hnt there is 
evidence that some of them at least were to aH intents and 
purposes idols, being tinsbaped representations of pagan 
deities. It is interestbg to notice how often crosses hhve 
been cut upon them^ as though to dis^hajtn the paganism 
in them. This great stone in the south of Co* Meath, was 
most prohably such a pagan monuiiient^ and for both 
politic and religions reasons MaeiShechlainn may have been 
an^otis to dear tt away* I say politic^ for it seems likely 
that the ecclesiastical authorities of Armagh had not 
forgivnn hitn for his raid on the shrine of Ardee, and there 
is some reason to suspect that Brian was opening secret 
negotiations in that qnarterp finding himself unequal to the 
task of obtaining his desifes by open fight: it w^onld, there¬ 
fore^ be in the interests of MaldShechlainn to do something 
for the cause of rehgion- The superstitious fears of the 
rudghbours would prevent any interference with this 
heathen monument so long as it remsdned standing : but 
it conveniently fell—and if it was helped to faU^ that is 
no business of ours™and the accident gave HblaeLShechlamn 
his opportunity. There could not be mw^ mystery about 
an idol unable to remain uprightr and at least it could he 
p(revented from ever being replaced^ 

But the mdimentary patriotism then availaHe was 
impotent to close pennanently the rift between the rivals. 
Just before the battle of Gleann Mama, MaeSShechlainn 
had led a p^tical expedition into Ccmnadit, and had 
taken a large spoil of cattle* The Connacht-mcn opened 
negotiations with Brian in 999. Brian was only too wiUiisg 
to hsten to them; but he was now conscious of his help¬ 
lessness against the more youthful energy of his advemry. 
And so wc read without any overwhelming surprise that 
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he latched up an aUjuiice with the Nfjrseineii, and with 
an mcongmous army of Southerners and Nofsemeji, 
marthed into Meath to meet the king. Ihe latter, how- 
^vei, >vas ready fqr him. The Norsemen were in advance 
and MaelShechlainn made rmnceiiieat of them. Brian got 
his aimy as far as the southern border of Meath, but hear¬ 
ing of the disaster to his alli^> he turned tall and retreated 
without striking a single blow* 

Tlie king was, bowever^ seriously alamicd by this new 
development of the tomplicated story* and de termined to 
lead a punitive expedition into Munster. For that purpose 
he built a causeway across the Shannon at Athlone in the 
year 1000. But Brian for once forestalled him : he col¬ 
lected a huge army, and himself took advantage of the new 
road that had thus been made and marched to Oundalk. 

And now a strange thing happened. No battle was 
foi^bt. No hostages were exchanged. MadShedilainn 
quietly* and without a single protest, rsigned the High 
Kingship of Ireland to his rival. It is one of the most 
extraordinary events in the stormy annals of Ireland* 
Tliere are two reasons which may be assigntd for this 
action ol ifaelSbechlaiun, which was so different fmm hb 
usual energetic character. It may have been a carefully^ 
thought^ut piece of statecraft. In spite of his matri' 
moniai and other a^ociations with the Norsemen, he seems 
to have been honestly desirous for their expulsion; but this 
could never be attamed when he was pestered by Brian as 
by a gad-fiy. striding without rest to oust him from his 
office, and nev^r hcsitatii^ even to use the Foreigners to 
further the personal ends he had in view. Brian would 
obviously never rest until hb ambitions were gratified : 
but perhaps if he were allowed to have hb way, he might 
then turn hb attention to the task of ridding the ooimtiy 
from the utcubus that for so long had dominated it. But 
the abdication may also have been due to strong cedes- 
astical pressure, MudShecbkmn had never been a persons 
grata at Armagh smcc hb escapade at Aidee; but that 
may no t have been the primarily operative cause. We read 
that Brian prorated to pounds of gold to Armagh shortly 
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belore his accession, and 20 otmces of gold shortly ailex* 
that event. In the: Annals of Clanmaonois* which as wc 
have seen are pro-Brianite—extravagantly so—we read 
under this year the following shiistcr passage: ^ Brian 
Borow^ took the kingdoTii and government thereof out of 
the bajids of King Moylcseachlin in sftch tmtmer I do 
Hci intend tc rdat€ ifi Ihk Tben follQws a fulsome 

eulogj' of Brian, occupjnng several pages; but it is badly 
weakened by the ominous sentence just quoted, which 
meanSj to put it bluntly, that the methods by which Brian 
secured the kingdom were not fit for publication. 

Howwer that may be, for the fourteen years that fol¬ 
lowed,^ Brian was king of aU Irelond—the first and only 
king of all Ireland sinco the Creation of the Worlds before 
the da)^ of Henry VIIL M was always the case on the 
acoessron of a new monarch, his first care wfas the obtain- 
ing o-f hostages from the difierent subordinate kingdoms 
throughout the country. In the necessary expeditions he 
was loyally aided by MaelShcchlairm, who joined him 
for the purpose of an expedition into Connacht. 

We hear but little of MaelShechkinn during the first 
part of the reign of Brian. In loo6 we catch a glimpse of 
him trying to restore the old assembly of Tailtiu. In loix 
he led a successful raid into Tyrone—a year in which the 
country was devastated by a visitation of bubonic plague^ 
Thus encouraged^ in 1012 he led his army against the 
Foreiguers: but as Brian had now left them in peaize for 
ten years, they had had time to recover from the blows 
whkh they had suffered. He penetrated as far Howth, 
but the Norsemen had no difficulty in beating his unofficial 
army haf*k and seriously defeating it. In tbe following 
BriiJi''s son, Mnri tihad ^ fired bv emulation^ led a raid 
into the south of the Foreign territory, and charajcter- 
isticaUy enough plundered, not a Norse stronghold, but the 
sacred dty of Glcndaloch- The Foreigners retorted by a 
maritime expedition to Cork. Brian besieged them for 
three months at a plane called . 4 th an Charthainnp now 
unknown ; and at the same time erected fortresses along 
the line of the Shannon, to check the Sca n d ina ^Tana of 
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Limerick from sailing tip the river on predatory expedi¬ 
tions. 

The catastrophe of 1012 had shown MadSbcchlninn that 
in existing drcumstances he could do nothing alonCp so in 
the fateful year of 1014 he and Brian once more joined 
forces. On Good Friday, of that j'ear, the opposing 
armies met at the fishing-^veir on the river Tolka, above 
Clontarf. 

Brian was now no less than eight^''-ax years ol age, and 
did not venture into the battle hima*lf but remained at 
prayer in his tent the whole day^ and in great depression 
because he had seoi a banshee who bad warned Kim of 
nnpending doonL*^ There be was killed in the evening 
by one of the Scandinavian refugees. His sons and grand¬ 
sons gave a good acoount of themselves^ but th^ all 
perished at inteivaJs during the day, 

pie clergy of Arm^h came ah the way to Dublin to 
claim the body of their prot^^, and they fetched it back 
and buried it with great pomp io the cathedral of Armagh. 
The house of Brian was wiped out, in the battle, so that She 
way was left open lor MaelShechlainn to recover his Jawhil 
kingdom peajcef uHy* The foreign foe was at least scotched; 
the rival who had embittered bis whole life was dead* 

He enjoyed eight more years in the sovereignty* His 
first step was to settle the troublesome provinccp Leinster* 
Having done this, and set over it a king of his own ebuos- 
ing, he proceeded to pick up the threads that had dropped 
foom his hand at his abdication. He must have become 
recondled with the authorities at Armagh, for we b^sj of 
no more trouble in that quarter. But the Norsemen were 
not destroyed ; during the eight years of his second term 
in the kingdom, they gave him much trouble. The last 
recorded acticin of his life b a great defeat indicted upon 
them at the Yellow Ford of Tlachtgha, now called Athboy* 

This was on j August 1022. Thirty days latcTp on 
Sunday 2 September, he died 00 the little iskndp now 
called Cormorant Island on Loch E nnell just opposite 
the mounds of Dim Sdath, which are supposed to mark the 
site of his dvrelling. Round him were gathered the abbots 
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of Armagh, Iona, and Clonmacnois^ with most of the 
seniors of IieLajid ; and they sang masses and hyrtms^ 
psalms and canticles for the good of hb soul^ Having 
received the body of Christ and His Blood, and having 
made intense penance for his sins and transgressions, and 
having been anointed by Amhaighaidh, snooessor of 
Patrick — abbot of Armagh: the old quanel was 
healed now—the king died in the seventy-third year of 
his age. 

As take a backward glance over this record of seventy- 
three yeais^ we find ourselves forced to ask^ what chance 
of progress could any country pc^sibly have had, in cir¬ 
cumstances such as are there depicted I JJatarally we 
estimate at its true value all the flamboyant nonsense 
about the captivity of Hell * and the like. We recogniie 
the principle that l^tozy records as a rule the abnormal, 
not the normai, so that a record of intensive fighting may 
mean, in actnaUly. a high average of peacefulness. AVe 
also count the " great battles * as not exceeding hi magni¬ 
tude the faction-fights of modem times. 

Even so: there were too many faction-fights and cattle- 
raids for a healthy ptibHc life. The many who lived and 
died unnoticed and unrecorded, whose only desire had been 
to get on with whate%^cr" jobs' Providence bad committed 
to their charge, must bave lived in a state of what wo 
may call * jumpiness^ such as in the long run become 
utterly domoraliring* Even a small raid or fight has its 
casualties. It is not difficult to imagine some fanner say¬ 
ing to himself: ^ Any day these people may come and 
have a fight in one of my fields; my c^dren or my cattle 
may be killed, my fhiit-b"ees and my beehives destroyed ; 
and what have 1 done, that I should suffer from the rivalrie$ 
of this Brian and that ^iaelSheddainn ? What are these 
people and their ambitions to me ? — They have become so 
much absorbed in their chess-play each with the other, 
dredging the country for allies wherever they may find 
them, that they have completely forgotten its welfare/ 
It is impossible to withhold sympathy from any decent 
countiyTTian of a thousand years ago who may have asked 
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such questions as these. As the winner of £50,000 in a 
sweep^ake never remembers the 60,000 families of slum 
children who have had to go htingrj^ to pay for the " tuck " 
on which he congratnlaLcs himself ; So those who sing of 
the * Glories of Brim the Brave" nev-er remember the 
unknown thousands over whom that same Brian trampkd, 
to win for himself the empty privilege of seeing, in the 
days of his dotage, his own name written into the Bo^^A of 
Armagh^ where we can read it yet^ with Imp^rutor S^^iiorum 
tacked on to itn Was Vandas Vanitaium ever a more 
appropriate comment ? 

In the churchj'ard of Bromsgrove. in Worcestershire^ 
there is the usnai forest of tombstones, shouting the usual 
convenLional adulations of forgotten worthies. But in the 
midst of them all there stands the monument of one Wil¬ 
liam Blackford, who died in r8o6; and by conirast,^ the 
inscription carved upon it makes on the reader an impres¬ 
sion of almo^ torturing intensity* la a well-ordered 
Utopia, that inscription, or something Uke it, w^ould be 
cut upon eveiy public memorial ; would be solemnly 
recited at every celebration of a narioiwi hero : to remind 
the dtkens that they live in a world of false values and 
deceptions, of consequentiai disilluriona and disappoint¬ 
ments. And here it is— 

EKCOtfnjlK ON THE OEjSTJ AEE EMPTY SOUNDS 
AND MOCKERY : THE LAST GREAT DAY ALONE 
WILL WIFE TEE COLOUEING OFF, AND MAK'S TEOz STATE 
WITHOUT A VEIL, WILL STAND DISOLOSEU TO VIEW, 


CHAPTER IX 

the builders of churches 


There are many thorny paths in Irish archaenlt^. But 
few are more beset with thorns, with quagmires, vrith 
impassable ditdics spanned by broken and treacherous 
bridges, than that which lies before the historian of her 
Church Architecture. 

The facts are few and are easily described and appre¬ 
hended. In the first place, literary evidence, which has 
been quoted over and over ^ain^ and which need not 
here be recapitukted, leaves no doubt whatever that 
throughout the ages of paganism, and aJmost till the eve 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion, wood, not stone, vms the 
chief building material, Wc may, if it please us, picture 
the country as covered with wooden houses and chmebesH 
not le^ fantastically decorative than those which stiU sur¬ 
vive in Norwayp The Church of Kildarep which we know 
from the often-quoted description of Cogitosas/ was prok 
ably of wood, and seems to have been quite elaborately 
decorated with the works of the painter and the goldsmith. 
But fire and decay, tiunult and pillage, have swept these 
hypothetical buildings out of existence with a complete- 
ness rare in the an n^H of destruction^ The wooden houses 
and churches survive only in literaturep in iiuaginatiou, 
and in the influence which they appear to have exerted 
on some features in the design of the earliest extant build¬ 
ings in stone. 

The resemblance which the famous oratory of Gallanis ^ 
near Kilmalkedar, bears in outline to an upturned boat 
has struck many observers, and it may be more than a 
mere accident. The early artificers in wood were ship- 
17 345 
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bnildfirs well ss house-buildefs, and the one brandi of 
their art might easily have affected the other. T-Vhen we 
remember that the ciuiachs were constnicted raouth-^lovfn- 
wards (not, as in the building of a ship, keel downwards),* 
we can picture a boat-builder erecting a house in capsiwd- 
boat foim. The stonc-bnildefs afterwards simply translated 
the wooden structure into the new materiaL 
Secondly, we have at our disposal mins of the earliest 
or, not to beg the ijucstioii of chronology, let us say 
the most prifiiiiti\'&—stone churches. They are plain 
rectangular oratories having a doorway at the west end. 
and a small window at the east. SometmiM, bnt not 
always, there are windows in the side walls also. Under 
the cast window is what is left of the altar, a rectangular 

block of masonry. There is no division of nave and chanceh 
The doorways are traheated. that is, they are covered with 
a horirontaJ lintel, not with an arch: but this does not 
DCOessanly imply that the biiildeis did not know the nature 
and purpose of an arch, and were unable to mate an arch, 
for WE sometimes find (as for instance at Clooamery in 
Co, Kilh enn y) a relieving arch formed in the masonry 
atove the hntcL The windows are small, narrow openings, 
with what would be the glass-line (if there was any reason 
for supposing that they had been glared) alwayfs on the 
outer face of the wall. The external splay, which is some¬ 
times Seen in Engl ish Saxon work, is rare; there is, how¬ 
ever, m example at SfaelShechkiim's Church, in Clon- 
maoiots, and perhaps a few more ni%ht be found. The 
mward splay is very wide. These openings are giijji tra- 
beated; but a curved window head is scooped out of the 
side of the Hntel so as to imitate an arch : and sotjk?- 
times the crown of the window is composed of two stones 
and may even be built as. a true arch.* 

^ These buildings arc all roodess now: when we try to 
unagme them as they were when the roof was intact, we 
must suppose them to have been as dark as burial-vanlts. 
lUnminated Only by the single ray coming through the 
narrow window. This would be no more than suLnent 
* Sh the lUu-iifvUd Itndan Htwt to 3 Dec. laja, 
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to give the light occessaiy for the mioistmut ^ he stood 
at the altar. There is no evidence of any glazing in the 
window^ It might have been closed in stormy weather 
with a wooden frame, perhaps oontaining a tnmslucmt 
pane of hom or of vdJum. Sometimes leceptades for the 
binges of a wooden shatter are to be seen in the masonry 
beside the window opening. 

Such bnitdmgs must hav^ been damp, and they cannot 
but have been infested with dothe^moths and other insects 
which would rapidly fret away any textile furniture or 
decorations. There may have been a plaster covering upon 
the inner face of the walls, decorated with paint. But 
unkss there was an artificial dltiitunation inside the build- 
ingp this would scarcely be visible ; and as in the case of 
the ornamental wooden buildings, archajeology has here 
revealed absolutely no solid fncts to limit or to direct 
our iandes. There b nothing to ^owthat these church 
buildings were not as sevc^y pbin msidop when they 
wcie in use, a^ they are in their pn^ent couditioa of 
ruin. 

We call them " chttrches * for couvenknoe: but ' ora¬ 
tories * would be a more accurate name for tb^m They 
could never have accoimnodated a congregation of any 
ske. In many cases we must assume that no one was 
inside the building except the clergy actually engaged in 
the ceremonies r the congregarion, if anyp were outride 
in the open aiTp and if th^ did not hear the voice of 
the ministrant^ at least th^ heard the sound of his 
bell. 

Extemallyp the projectioiis of the side walls beyond the 
line of the gable-walls (the so-called * antae; the enig- 
matical comer brackets: and the * butCerdy ^ flnials crown¬ 
ing the apex nf the gabies, preserve reminiscences of 
the wooden model on which these simple buildings were 
based, with thdr heavy comer posts, their projecting 
wall-plate ends, and the crossing prindpals of the^ roof 
trusseSr 

The masonry of which the walls wete constmeted cannot 
be reduced to rule, still less to any cl^onologkal scheme. 
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Tt depead$ entirely, if not on the ' taste and fancy" of 
the mason, at least upon the degree of ^kni and the nature 
of the pDatenals, loc^y available. Dry stone, mud, and 
(possibly in later btiildings) mortar, often burnt fmm sea- 
shelis: the crudest and most irregular rabbk, and ashlar 
of idmost all possible degrees of perfection ; in a word, 
all kinds of masonry that can be imagined, are illustrated 
m these rude buildings. Except within n single building, 
where a change of masomy' sometimes betraj^ an addition 
or a reconstmcticin, we can make no chronological deduc¬ 
tions whatever from the way in w^hich any one of these 
ojichitecturaily primitive churches is built. 

It wnuld be a complete mistake to assume that these 
rude buildings are necsssarify the earliest stone churches 
extant, and belong one and all to the centuries Lmmedl- 
atdy following St Patrick's mission- This mistake vitiates 
much of tfic mv*aluable pioneer work of George Petrie, 
The monastic settlement on the rock called Sgeilig MJiichil, 
the Greater SkcUig, \vas- certainly stiU in existence in ^044, 
when the obt( of one of the Community is recorded in the 
Annals of the Four Masters: and the remains on this 
Sgciljg Eock are among the rudest and crudest examples, 
both of building and sculpttire, that are to be seen any¬ 
where in the country.'* And if it be objected that nothing 
more could be expected on an isolated rrKk in the Atlantic, 
it co'pJd fairly be answered that a community marooned 
in such a place ought to have been only too glad to haw 
had something to do, and that the erection of a worthy 
building for their devotions ought to have been a welcome 
occupation for their endfesi monotonous hours: a neces¬ 
sary prophylactic^ indeed, against mental and spiritual 
atrophy. 

Thirdly, there is a group of buildings, architecturally 
similar to the second group^ but differing from them in 
plan, in that they have a nave and a chancel: a perfectly 
plabi arch of one order dividuig the two members of the 
building. In a fen? cases a sacristy ts added, as in St+ 
Kevin's Church m GlendaJoch * and this, as well as its 
twin structure Holy Trinity, in the same place,, has a glmUfir 
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belfry-tower.* ^ In other places the tower is detached; 
but that it is an intnn^c part of the stmcture is shown 
by its proxiinity to the church biuldijig, and by the ob$erv^ 
ance of the Bsuol rule, that the doorway of the church 
and that of the tower face one another^ It is not tnfre- 
quepily the case that the nave and the dmiccl are in diSer- 
ent masonry, showing that the one or the other is an 
addition to an earlier plain rectangnkr churciu Such are 
Clara Church, neat Kilkenny, and the Church of Mac Dhach 
at Kilmurvey on the greater Aran Island,* In the latter, 
a comparison of the masonry of the two members of the 
building leaves the impression that the nave is the oJdcr 
part, the chancel the addition ; In the former the converse 
is the case. But though the chancel of Clara Church gives 
the impression of extreme primitiveness, it cannot really 
be of very high antiquity, because an Ogham stone has 
been appropriated to make a sill for the externa] face of 
the window. This could hardly haw liappened ii the re¬ 
presentatives of the owner of the stone were still alive and 
active, and therefore wc may fix the eighth century as the 
earliest probable date for this very simple building. 

Fourthly, this third group of church buildings pass^ 
almost imperceptibly into the Irish Romanesque; and 
when we approach the problems of Irish Romanesque we 
find that w^e are plunged into a marc from which at present 
we can hardly hope to extricate otirselves* 

On a previous page we sketched an outline of the pre- 
iiminary wort that would be necessary before any real 
progress could be made in the final stablishment ol the 
history of Celtic .^rt and its relation to Teutonic Art, 
We might almost repciat what was there said, 
muiandis, in reference to the history of the Romanesque 
style in Ireland, Every surviving spedmen would need 
to be sought out and illustrated in detail; the west door¬ 
way of Qoniert Cathedral {fig* 38) ak>ne w'ould need about 
thirty plates to iUnstrate Lt properly. Then, alter a fuU 
analysis of the component decorative elements^ a ^mOar 
carpt^s would need to be prepared of Romanesque vrork 
• Tha tower vi the latter itructute ic OOW deitrayed. 
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in Englajid, France, and Gemiany, and qf the art-motives 
that lie in the Hiaterland : in Italy, Greece, Rassia, and 
Armenii Then perhaps we should’ be ready to begin the 
Synthetic work of wnting a lustoiy of Irish Romanesrpie. 
In the meanwhQe v?® have to £tce the disconcerting hict 
already mentioned, that the only two inscribed spedmeas 
are not datable, and that there is net a single authentic 
record of the foundation or the building of any structure 
in the country, which can be identihed with an extant 
Romanesque building. The catfaedraJ at Oanmaiciiqb is 
known to have been founded in ad. 904; but the KiTiiriing 
in te present form has suffered much subsequent modifi¬ 
cation, and little that is distinctive in the original budding 
remains, Cormac s Chapel at Cashel ^ is another excep¬ 
tion, for that was built by Cormac mac Carthaigh, ting 
of Munster at the end of the first quarter of the twelfth 
centnry. But again this docs not help us muc±, for 
Connac's Chapd is an altogether exceptional building. It 
might have journeyed to Ireland, almost as it stands, out 
of the Rhineland: it vras almost ocrtainly built by German 
builders, or at any rate under German guidance. The 
square comer towers, the carved tympana over the door¬ 
ways, the elaborate wall-atcades inside and out, are 
thoroughly un-liidi. The most ehaiacteristicafly Irish 
feature a^ut the building is the double roof ox ‘ over- 
croft ', a constructional feature which begins to appear in 
the third group of Church buildings described above. But 
even here, Cormac s Chape] is exceptional in providing a 
sta^ay for access to this upper loft. In other examples, 
as in St, Kevin's Glendafoch, St. Fiaonan's Killaloe, and 
St- Columba's House' at Kells, it is necessary to use a 
ladder.* 

For the present, all that we can say about Irish Roman¬ 
esque buildings^afi indeed that it is necessary to say in 
a like the present—is a statement of a few general 
I^ctples, The plans are shnpk, consisting of nave and 
chmcsl t^y: there are no RomanesquE churches with 
ongmal aisles and transepts, until we come to the transi¬ 
tional transepu of Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin, 
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another entirely non-Irish bnilding. The only tower is 
the detadied dreolnr campanile^ This, in some late exam¬ 
ples, as at Timahoe (Comty of Leix) and Rildare/ has a 
doorway with elaborate Romanesque decoration. The 
east end of the ehtnth is invambly square l an apse is 
□nknown in Irdand. The entrance is most commonly in 
the west end ; bat a doorway in one of the side walls is 
not unjmoiwn. Windows are still of small size ; but they 
are more nmnerous, and we now begin to find them grouped, 
two or three lights togtsthi^mder a contauiing arch—the 
first step towards the ekboratc windows of the Gothic 
period. The east window at Clonfert has a striking treat¬ 
ment of the window-splay on each side with an arcading 
of two arches; but as a rule the window openlogs dis¬ 
play no ornament other than the mouldings, and these 
are usually simplen Only by exception are the window 
arches dncorat^ with the chevrons and other devices 
which enrich the doorways. These raonldiiig^, it has 
been observed, hame the window completely, running 
along the horizontal sill; and ate not* as generally in 
work^ stopped at the base of the jamb. 

TTie walb ate tisii^y plainp having no deccuation within 
or without other than an occasiotial string-course- A 
remarkable uteading on the exterual face of the west wall 
of Ardmore Cathedral, having small figures under the arches, 
b dtogether exceptional.^^ Here again, we cannot say 
what, if any, applied ornament in the form of hangingSp 
paint, nr metal-work may have decorated the building 
when it was in ute. We are again without any evidence 
of window-glazing during this period. 

The builders lavished their decoration chiefly upon the 
entrance doorways and the chancel ardheSn These are 
cirCTilar, and am recessed in ^d^rs —tw^o, three, or mnie,, 
sometimes as many as six- In the most sumptuous exam¬ 
ples, the voussoirs are all richly sculptured, with a resanree- 
ful variety in the scheme of decoration : each order heing 
enriched in a way peculiar to itself- Even when tlie 
favourite chevron is the dommant motive of the whole 
design, its treatment varies from order to order. 
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Ttie fiacst specimens canchallcn^ camparison anywhere. 
It would be difficult to match such great arches as the 
doorway of Clonfert, or the chancel arch of Tuam Cathe¬ 
dral ; it is deplorable that we have no evidence to 
enable us to attach a date to them. 

The chevron is the motivie of decoration dbiefest tn 
favour. Other Romanesque ornaments, billets, bowtells, 
beak-heads, and so forth, are used more or less freely ; 
but the chevron is by far the commonest. It was set out 
m every possible way, with the agsags on the face of the 
arch and what we may call the ' CDncertiiia side' on the 
soffit: or vice i-ffsa—a very characteristic Irish Roman- 
e^ue form, rare in English Romanesque. Or with two 
2ig2ag faces on the arch and the soffit, with the points of 
the Eig^ meeting ; or with the points of the aigiags 
alternating. In addition to this variety of arrangement, 
there is a wide range of ornamental forms in the decoration 
of the ' background * areas, within the angles of the ag- 
zags. 

Another favourite moti^'e of decoration is the human 
head, which by a graduation of grotesqueness merges into 
the animal head. These may be found singly, as for 
instance above the summit of the arch, or in greater or 
lesser uumbers. At Dysert O'Dea, Co. Clare, for example, 
in the outer order of the arch o\*er the doorway there is 
a head sculptured upon every voussoLr.^* The comers of 
the capitals of jamb-slmlts are often worked into heads, 
and when these occur in pairs, on two faces of a wall (as 
for ex^ple on the east and west sides of a rhanrel arch), 
tte hair and beard of the beads are drawn back and worked 
into a linkage of fanciful mteilacements over the face of 
the wall underneath the arcb,»* One of the orders in a 
very fine Rotnan^ue doorway in Killaloe Cathedral has 
beffl decorated with a series of human and a nimal figures 
m high relief, but it has been at some time most barborouslv 
mutilated.^* 

It is^ remarkabte that the forms of decoration commonly 
called Cel^ ’ are very rarely used in architectura] monu¬ 
ments, Either the artists bad an instinct that the two 
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forms of ornament should be kept apart; or else the 
church builders had received a foreign training, so that 
to them the art practisjrf by the cross-scidptoxs was 
unfamiliar, or made no appedL A band of Loterladjig 
pattern surrounds the Clonfcrt doorway, and some key 
and interlacing pattern ts to be seen on the jamb capital 
of the chancd arch of the Nunnery at Clonmacnois: 
but except these two more important example, and a 
few trivial odds and ends, there is hardly any other 
case of the intrusion of ^ Celtic' decoratiou on the 
domain of Romanesque: and the coaverse is no less 
tnic.^" 

A tall, triangular pediments suitnoiinting the arch on 
the face of the wall, is a notable feature of Irish Romanesque 
doorways. At Clonfert and Roscrca good examples are 
to be seen. 

The most striking proof of a continuity betwem the 
ornate Romanesque Churches and the plain buddings 
described at the beginning of this chaptef» is afforded by 
the treatment of the door-jambs. In a trabeated doorway, 
it is good policy to set the jambs sbping toward one another 
to a slight degree: this diminishes the length of the hotel 
left unsupported by masonry underneath. When the jambs 
support an arch this espodiaat is quite unnecessary; but 
in some Irish work, notably at CloTLlert. it is still main¬ 
tained. In the Clonlert doorway the door-jamba were 
straightened some four hundred years Later^ by inserting 
an uicongruotis inner order. The perpettmtion of sloping 
jambs is a good illustration of the fact that from whatever 
saurce the Romanesque fashion of ornament may have 
reached Ireland, it was superimposed upon the aatii'o 
tnadition of buiiding, and as similated with it: although 
it held aloof from the native tradition of art. 

The almost total absence of tympana is a special peculi¬ 
arity of Irish work. Besides the two already mentioned, 
at Cormac's ChapcL which as probably foreign works hardly 
count. I know of only one other ; a perfectly plain example 
at Kihnalkedar, near Dingle, in Co, Kcny. 

Such,, then, was the pomt to which the development 
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of ecclesiastical architcctore in IieLind had attained, when 
her independent existence to an end. 

This tnonientous transformation i^as miidi more com¬ 
plex than the erode popular idea of its ootnse as usually 
stated. We are told that a trumpery king of ran 

away with some one else's wife, and was expelled : that 
the idng, to seek redress, appe^ to Henry II; that 
Henry U sent a person called Strongbow {which was not 
his real name) whose monument is to be seen in Christ 
Church Cathedral (another popular error).” and that 
Strongtnow came, saw, conquered, married the daughter 
of the long of Leinster aforesaid, and to all intents and 
purposes reigned in his stead. 

But in fact the movement was ecclesiastical at least as 
much as it was political: and it had been matmiDg slowly 
for not less than a hundred years before the galleys of 
SEronghow appeared in the ofSng. A hundred years before 
Stiongbow, Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbuiy (encour- 
ag^ by the allegiance of the Scandina^-ian Christians 
resident in Ireland, who thought it beneath their dignity 
to submit themselves to the Irish bishops). had claimed 
that Ireland formed part of his diooese : and an energetic 
body of native ecclesiastics, on thdr aide, vnoie stiiiring, 
to the utmost of their powers, to complete the fuaon in 
order and discipline between the Christianity of their 
island and that of the regions round about. 

This movement did not begin a day sooner than it was 
needed. W'hatev^ may have been the origin and antbolty 
of the abuses, which at the time were only too conspicuous, 
they !i£i<i been greatly during the ScnndinaiViBni 

episode, the consequent loss of the inviolability of the 
monasteries. With a return of peare, there begm inter¬ 
course with European countries once more ; and the con- 
t^t between the comparative order and dvilizatioD 
abtmd, and tlw barbarism at hoint^ u-as felt painfully 
ly such men as MaelMaedoc (commonly called hlslachvl 
6 Morg^ and his assodates, 

Admittedly, we must always make allowances for the 
cxa^eiations of pamphleteers, ancknt and modem: and 
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St Bernard's MstoricaBy irdmbk (hat* as a work of btera- 
toTG, msuS^Tsbly tedious) life of MacDlaedoc partakes of 
the nature of a pampTilet*^ Gerald the Wdshma^n Hut- 
self could hardly have cjccdkd St Bernard in his imami- 
pToitiising eondexnuatiotr of the mhabitasts of fxeland* 
their inanners, customSp and moials* " A barbarous 
people *; ' A nation not holy ': ' A people mde and la^r- 
less'; 'Kot men hut beasts': "Shameless in moralSp dead 
in litcSp unclean in life * i ^Christiaiis in namei pagans in 
fact'— these are some of the pearls of langnage set down 
by Bernard of ClairvansCj presumably based on informatiDu 
imparted to him by H$ friend Maelfifaedoo himself- 
Making every concession it is impossible to evade the 
conclusion that ecdesiastical ritis had fallen into obey- 
axicet that immorality was nnnpantfc and that many abuses^ 
such as hereditary abbacies, had become firmly established 
So firmly indeed were the people rooted in thir own ways, 
that a reformeTp how'cver zealous he might be, would have 
stood little chance of success, if he had trusted only to 
his ovm fesoiirocSp and had neglected to enlist the powerful 
aid of the Church in the regions beyond the seas. Ireland 
had too long remained in isolation; Ireland must now, 
for her own sakCp strengthen the bonds that linked her 
to the rest of the Church in Europe. The monasteries 
of native growth must now give place to pkutings of the 
great European orders. Synod after 5yiiod must sit> under 
direct Papal auspices, and must bring to an end abuses 
in ecclesiastical government and in public morality^ This 
process of breaking down the bolation and self-suMcicncy* 
which had brought nothing but cqmipticinp lasted through- 
out the twelfth century: the ^capades of the king of 
^ Leinster merely precipitated the end, which would huve 
come about^ ejtactly as it happened, even if he and h^ 
paramour had never been borm 
The Cistercians entered Ireland m 1142, in which year 
Hellifont was founded^ the first house of the Order in the 
country,^ The foreign name given to the new establish^ 
ment was a symboL Ireland might nev^er again live a life 
of aloofness: the culture of Europe must be accepted as 
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It oome^ The spade tliat turned over the first sod at the 
building of Mellifont wounded to tie death the art, the 
traditions, the tangu^, aJL the exdosive possesions of 
Ireland : it was the penalty she had to pay for her morai 
shortcoinings. The viedm might linger for centurtes; but 
the wound was mortaL Palliatives might delay the end: 
but long before this present century will have joined its 
predece^rs in the grimy Artbives of Tune* the work of 
destruction, begun eight hundred years ago at the hal¬ 
lowed ’ Honey'fonntain ' in its peaceful valley, will have 
been completed in the fiatmting {places of the less sacred 
^ HoUy-wood ^—with the powerful aid of those weird 
ethen^ vibrations of which we ha^'e just begun to learn 
the mystery, and whidi may yet develop in ways trans¬ 
cending our wildest fancies. 

In accordance with the Cistercian system, a network of 
daughter houses began to spread over the whole of Ire¬ 
land (Bg. 39). In this genealogical linking of the Cisterdan 
houses lay the strength ol the Order. Each house was 
directly in union with its mother bouse : all, as it ware, 
formed one single family, and all looked to Citeaux as 
their source of inspiratioiu® 

The predominance of the Cistercian Order in mediaeval 
Ireland had important consequences. There was only the 
slightest local architectural mitiative. The Masous' Guilds^ 
which evolved the Gothic styles on the Continent and in 
England, had scarcely any direct infiucnce upon church 
building in Ireland. She has nothing to set beside the 
wonderful series of parish churches which adom every 
county of England ‘ she never would ha^nc had them, even 
if the storms of the ^teenth and seventeentii centuries 
had never raged. The Cisterdao builders set the fashion 
which was copied by the local builders : Cisterdan priud- 
pies are followed, even in structures out directly connected 
with the Order. The rule of the Order enjoined austerity^ 
Unnecessary ornament was forbidden: and the cold bare- 
ness which this produces—and which mny often be deeply 
iinpte$sive—extends In ImLmd far beyond the Cisterdan 
structures themselves, in any case the Irish builders were 
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handicapped by the absence of soft. easUy carved budding 
stone like the clttnch of Hast n^nglia^ suitable for interior 
decoration. In the hard stones of Ireland delicate work 
could not be exeeoted except with enormous toil, and, 
perhaps, with no very satisfactory remits. 

A do^ed conservatbm is the most sinking characteristic 
of Irish Gothic, In England each century—wc might 
almost say each quartcr-centuiy-—has its own styles^ so 
that the dating of a Gothic church is comparatively easy- 
But ommuentaJ and other details sometimes continue ia 
Ireland for a couple of centuries after they had become 
obsolete in England. The builders seem to have no feel¬ 
ing of incongruity in erecting a fifteenth-century wall with 
a window of a thirteenth-ceiihiry style and a fourteenth- 
century type of doorway. In England we occasionally 
meet with such archaisms^ as when some notable lower 
or window is copied hy the bmlders of later churches: bat 
the mouldings always cemform to thdr own age; they never 
fail us, and they keep us safe froni chronological pitfalK 
A Burteenth-oentory tower piigbt have been imitated in 
the fourteenth century, but the profiles of the earlier 
mouldings are never reproduced. In Ireland this Irey to 
penology breaks down beyond all hope. In a few build¬ 
ings, such as Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin, built 
under English infiuence and even, to a large extent, of 
English iMterials, the mouldings are of oitbtjdox fonns- 
But outside this small group, they are either absent 
altogether, or else they prove in tractable when m endeavour 
to reduce them to a sj’stem. Any one who attempts to 
sort them out will sooner or later relinquish the task, in 
utter bewildermcat. 

A very gpod example of the «lectic nature of Irish 
Gothic is presented by the Frandscan Friary^ at Asfccaton, 
none of which can be earlier than 13S5, the date of its 
foundation. east window of the choir is the usual 
dull cusplESs mterlacement of forked millions. In the 
north wall, however, there is a cusped window with 
Curvilinear tracery, while the cloisters, which are weU 
preserved, show Geometrical mouldings—certainly not the 
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de<^p)y tmdcrcut Lancet mouldmg;^--Ltit adonied with 
the cbaracterbtEC Lancet dogtooth. The foliage omammt 
approximates in style to the stiff foliage ol the RecH^ 
liaear period, though it is not quite identical with it in 
type: some of the stems on which the leaves are motmted 
show a suheousdous rcmmisceqce of Cdtk interlace- 
ment. 

These facts cause tnii^nfTSng embanassment to the student 
of architectural history in Ireland; and this is doubtless 
vdiy the history of Gothic architecture in Ireland has yet 
to be written. The large and handsome quarto entitled 
Ifish Ecclesiastical Archiieciure, by Arthur Champneys, is 
of great value, but it falls short of the requirements of a 
hnaJ study. It is too summaiy In the treatment of plans 
and motilding-pto&lesp the backbone of the study of Gothic 
architecture. In these respects, as weU as in window 
traceiy and sculpture, Irish Gothic Is absolutely unlqtie i 
and no one has ^ grappled seriously with its peculmrities 
and its many problems. 

There axe two possible reasons for this neglect. The 
earlier^ pre-Norman remains of Irish Church history are 
admitte^y more attractive, on grounds both of sentiment 
and of artistic beauty: while for a student whose chief 
interest b aichitectuial rather than hbtcvical, the Irish 
buildings cannot compete with the wonderful mouum^ts 
of architecture in England or on the Continent. Irish 
Gothic buildings are bizarre rather than beautiful: they 
lie in a provincial bactwater, rather than in the main 
stream of European development. Thb situation, as we 
have seen, induces a conscrvatbin, the like ol which we 
can find nowhere else, and which naturally complicates 
any serious study of the subject. In no country are docu¬ 
ments more necc^aiy to a chronological study of the 
architecttiral moanments tVian in Tr glan d; and sOp once 
morej wu are confronted with the empty rums of the 
Dublin Record OMce, and with the endless \olumes of 
unexplored hbtoiy which were there annihikted by a single 
act of senseless wickedness. 

Cliamptiey$ has done his best to reduce the resulting 
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chaos to order, imd his book is a crcditaHe work for 
one man to have accompHshecL But the task is be¬ 
yond the reach of a solitary student. Until by the 
oompletion of the Archaeological Stirvey the scattered 
material can be adequately brought together, withio the 
four walls of a bbmiy^ it will be impossible to establish 
this important branch of Irish history on a systematic 
basis. 

But let it not be supposed that Irish Gothic buildings 
are to be despised. There is hardly an example that does 
not cpnlaln soroething siir|^ismg, unexpect^n and even 
beautifuls In their roofless condition we cannot look for 
wall paintings ; faded traces at Knockmoy and Ross Erilly, 
Co. Galway^ at Holyooss^ Co. Tippeiaryp on Clare Island 
off the West Coast, show ns that a whole chapter of the 
history of Art of the country has been tom away by the 
tmuhte which brutsight the buildings to ruin/* The win¬ 
dows, with their quaint cuspless tracery {as in %- 40)— 
desperately monotonous as a whole, but sometimes show¬ 
ing astonishing flashes of originality—have been despoil^ 
of their glass, and here^ once again, a chapter in tlie liistory 
of art has been ann i h i lated. It is the small things that 
count in the study of Irish mediaeval architecture. Even 
the plainest stiuctures, however uninspiring they may look 
from the outside, cannot be neglected : they are often 
found to have at least one agreeable surprise inside^ It 
is this clement of complete uncxptciedttess which is the 
chief source of pleasure in 3 tnd 3 ring Irish mediaeval archi- 
teettuu. There arc many handsome buildings, but no 
reaUy great buildings: but on the other hand there are 
few which anc entirdy destitute of little points of detail 
that m^c the stmctuie well worth the trouble of a visit. 
These can hardly be reduced to rule: a tri^lise on Irish 
eccle siastical or domestic mediaeval architecture would 
easily tend to become a mere catalogue of the pleasant Kttk 
frcaldshnesses of individual buildings. That dear little 
sculptuied owl, who gazes down at us out of the church 
tower of the Franciscan Friary of KilconueiJ, is worth a 
whole monotonous wildemeas of painted St Christophets- 
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He Hgij; no biJLsioess there at alL He is iri:eaiiiiigles&* out 
of p!ai::e: y«t in bis own as we gaze upan himp he 
contrives to into our souls a subtle sense of mystery, 
of knowledge iinknownble, of a vustneas and purposefulne^ 
behind tus apparent in^gnificanoe and needlessaess* There 
am manyi manyi preaichers in the world a great deal 
worse than that little owL 

The custom of fuoviding a chamber waited off from the 
cbmxh as a residence for the o&ciatmg priest is common 
in Ireland. Usually this is at the west end of the church: 
in ^laelShechlainn^s church it ¥fa$ in an upj^r loft above 
the west end, and the holes for the joists which supported 
the roof are to be seen in the wall. The most remarkable 
case is that of St Duilech's, a short distance to the north 
of Dublin. The potent charch is modem, and need not 
detain tis. The tower b a self-contained monastk or 
anchorctal stmeturep first erected about the year lajOp 
tbouigh altered in subsequent years. In its present form 
it contains seven chambers, united by three stone stair¬ 
cases : the eSect to a stranger visiting it for the first time 
is rather like that of a kbjnmth in three dimensiocLs! 
Among the chambers was the abode of an an 

immured anchorite. One Eustace Roche was there en¬ 
closed in the year i4o6> for a letter of indulgencep provid¬ 
ing for his maintenance, is extant- A mined church, 
probably of the fourteenth cenbiryp at Kilronan near Cion- 
rael, also has an ankerhold, in the east wall. 

During the Middle Ages, il we define that vague period 
as lying between 1200 and 1500 there were two opp^^- 
ing attitudes toward * Celtic * art. The scribe maintainfid 
the tradition as best he could: for such of the manuscripts, 
written during those yeai^> as have any oraamcntal writing 
at all, are decorated with ' Celtic" scrolls and interiare- 
ments. This docs not mean very much, for the iitcraiy 
matter in these manuscripts was all copied tom earlier 
sotixces i there is nothing new: and the decoration appears 
to hav^ been copied also, often tn a very faltering hand. 
Giutrariwisc, some of the ancient teliquaiies were cov^ed 
over with metal plates, with engraved or repouss6 dccora- 
iS 
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tioB m the Gotliic styles—always very feeble, both io 
design and execution—which conceal the original ' Celtic " 
adommeuts. Ej^ples are the Caihach and the so-called 
Domhnack Airgid^ which bear bad fourteen iJi-centwy 
enrichments {figures under Gothic canopies, &c.)* The 
shrine of the bell of Scatteiy IsJand, and that of the Stowe 
Gospels, have had all of their mtFrl m^nn !i-,pa, n p l^ over- 

laidj Or actually replaced^ with plates of metal engraved 
with wyvems and other grotesque semHieraldk: 
figures in the one, with cictreineiv harbarous figures of the 
Ctiici&xion, the Virgin and Child^ a bisbop,^ and another 
personage unidentified in the otber.’^ All of these shrines 
show, by this later treatment, a complete indider^ce 
to the appeal of * Celtic ‘ Art. But the old tradition 
sometimes breaks forth (as in fig- 37), or in occasional 
knQt-™k treatment of the stems of foliage, and of the 
lettering and devices sometimes found in seuiptured 
memorial slabs of the slxtceoth and seventeenth centuries. 
These late survivals of the tradition are never very coni' 
plicated, and they nevier display originality—-this would 
indeed be impossible^ as the resources of this form of praa- 
ment had been exhausted before their time. They are 
fossils of an earher time, in the world of art somelhizig 
like giraffes and elephants in the present-day vrorld of 
living orgaroHms—creatures that have survived as pathetk 
relics of an earlier age into a world where they seem piti¬ 
fully incongruous- 

The monumental antiquities of mediaeval and early 
modem Ireland pass through weU^efinefi phases of fashion. 
Tiic thirteenth and fourteenth centuries show us flat, or 
slightly heg-hacked slabs, with fioreated crosses and 
marginal inscnptiotis, exactly similar to the contemporary 
cross-slabs of EnglautL The inscription ts sometimes, 
though rarely, on the stem of the cross. It is occasionally 
in Norman French* gradually giving place to English ^ 
usually in Latin ; never by any chance in Irish, Indeed, 
there are only three or four mediaeval inscriptions in Irish 
throughout the whole country. The letters axe usually 
of the kind called ‘ Gothic': ' Lomhardic ' kttm are al^ 
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used, but TTinch less ^quentiy in proportioa than ip 
England. Seldotu, if ever, do we find any rea$op to believe 
that these letters were Lnlaid with brass; moiminentaj 
brasses are extremely rare in Ireland- At one tune there 
was a coimderable number of mediaeval ecclesiastical 
menujrlalsof this kind in St Patrick's Cathedral in Ehiblin^ 
and roi^h sketches of them by the travelier Dindey, who 
totoi^ tn Ireland in 1680-1* are in existence. But the 
brasses themselves, and in almost ail cases even the matrices, 
have disappeared. A few square plates of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries survive in the Dublin Cathe^als : 
there is another in Saotry Churchy near Dublin; there are 
a few empty matrices ia Old Leighiin Cath^kai; and 
this, so far as I am aware, completes the record. Altar- 
tombs, often of great elahorationx though seldom of very 
high artistic or technical merit, are ccunmon* They are 
timally carved on the three apr%ht faces {the fourth being 
against the wall) with a series of canopies decorated with 
stid foliage, under which stand figures, as a mle represent¬ 
ing the twelve apostles or other groups of saints, identified 
very conspicuously by their conventional emblmis, more 
rarely by their names. These figmr^ are often extremely 
grotesque; but they are very valuable documents for 
students of the history of costume. A recumbent effigy 
may lie upon the altar tomb in the vestments of an ecclesi¬ 
astic, or in the armour of a w'amor, as the case may be; 
but the figure is often merely mdsed on a fiat slab. Some¬ 
times for the figure a cross is substituted: this may bear 
a portrait head of the person commemoratod (examples at 
Kdls, Co» Kilkenny). A favourite device is a series of 
representations of the instrumeats of the Passion, which are 
sometimes extremely interesting: notably vrhen the cock 
whose crowing awakened the conscience of St Peter is 
represented as standing on a pot—in reference to a ally 
le^d that the bind was deil and being cooked when 
the event took place.** 

The earlier monuments are aristocratic. It does not 
appear that the cormnoners commemorated their dead; 
at least there are not many monuments^ coming down 
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from tlie early mediaavaJ centuries, to those whom modetn 
stump oratoi?, with untoward ambiguity, describe as ' the 
plain people'. From about 1450 onward these become 
more ^uent: and between that date and about 1650 
^en lies a long series of incised stabs, much more interest¬ 
ing, because less stereotyped, than the monumental brasses 
whose place they take. These sepulchral monviracnts 
commemorate tradesmen, plongbmen, smiths, and so forth 
and they aniwrance the fact unashaniedly by bearing the 
instnnnents of their ownere* crafU upon them. Very rarely 
indeed do they adventure into portraiture. Hie central 
ornament is usually a cross, with the sacred initials I. H. S.; 
imot-work, and ptait-work, perhaps snggested by the mode) 
of early sculptures, frequently decorate these monuments; 
ui one gmup, found in about half a dozen churches, south 
of the city of Dublin, and probably all the work of one 
artiheer, ^e inspiration seems to have come from some 
cup-and-circlfi bron^age rock-scribing. The inscriprions 
on these slabs are in Latin or English, never, 01 at least 
hardly ever, in Irish. 


In the course of the seventeenth century the flat slabs 
give place to erect tombstones of a more ordinary Irirt d . 
These often disp^y quite remarkable efforts at decoration, 
with the sjanbolic figures coavcntional at the time, angels 
wth trumpete, winged hour-glasses, Reaper Deaths, and 
the like, Iri^ is sometimes found on these erect seven- 
and dght«nth-centmy tombstones: and the pub¬ 
lication in 1785 of the (spurious) Mount Callan Ogham 
stMC, the firet Ogham inseription to get into print, inspired 
a few people to use that ancient script for their memorials, 
tovt'ajtis the tnd of the eighteenth cejitury,. 

Tombstone poetty is far less common in Ireland than 
m ^gknd ; very rarely indeed (except in the larger centres) 
do fnends commemorate their dead in verse, and it is but 
sddom that these verses are of the psycholcgical interest 

which an ^lish graveyard so amply supplies. Perliaw 

M exception is presented by James Really (1640) S 
Gov™, Co. Kilkenny, who had been married rtrice, 
and having caused a burial vault to be constructed for 
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liis family m the parish diirrth^ expressed hia ptirpose 
thus— 

Both wives at onoa aim hs could eot bavo. 

Both to enjoy at cuca ht made grave. 

On the whdfiit is jtist as well that epitaph-writers nestraiojed 
their poetic ferrour. 


CHAPTER X 

THE BUILDERS OF CASTLES 

A CASTXE is the deleace of a. inan who is obliged to mistrust 
his neighbour^ An Anglo-Saxon lord—even an Anglo- 
Saxon king—lived among his own people, with nothing 
more than a hedge or a ditch to separate him from those 
who were subordinate to him, A Honnan baron, like his 
Celtic or Teutonic predecessor, who had seized iipoa lands 
to which he had no hereditary right, was under the neoes- 
sity of protecting himself against those whom he had dis- 
pofises^. In England, castles were iinkaown En the wtai 
order till just before the Korman conquest: certain Norman 
pret^ds of Eduard the Confessor appear to have erected 
structures of this kind somewhere about 1043, Not tni 
aftw the Conquest had been accomplished, however, did 
a fever of castlet-buildlng begin. 

It is not to be supposed that these early castles were 
comparable with the imposiog structures of Plantagenet 
times. They were, indeed, nothing more than wooden 
towers, erected on the tops of earthen mounds, surrounded 
by an enclosure of earth and palisading. The enclosure 
was c^ed basu-cour, base-court, or vtard, the ' guarded 
place'; or else baaittm, bailey, the * palisaded place *. 
The mound, which was usually at one side of the bailey* 
conical in shape, and flattened on the top. was called the 
motf or nurne (not moat, a word which should be confined 
to the watw-ditch of later fortifications). The wooden 
tower was known as brettsefu. 

;«nd^were suitable to the conditions which 
caUed them forth. Castles, to serve as military bases 
were essential to Norman methods of fighting : and there^ 

sG& 
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fore in subduing a new country, at each military centre 
a castle bad to be run up hastQy. Even if the couceptioii 
of stone castles had evolved in the eleventh centuiy^-and 
the Tower of London, wtiich appears to have been buUt 
of stone from the hrst, shows tliat such stmetares w'eie 
not impossible even at so early a date—^the Conquerors 
could not have a^orded the time to w^t imtil they had 
been erected. 

But when the Conquest was completed, the castles could 
never remain at such a rudimentary stage of devdopment 
in the turbulent conditions of deventh-centuiy society^ 
Building with wood is easy and rapid, but it is dangeroua ; 
wood can be easily burned, and determined assaults by 
fire are difBciilt to deal with efiectivdy. Stone very soon 
took the place of wood, and the essentially temporary 
houses^ in which the new lorcb bad lodged themselves, 
gave place to permanent fortified habitations, strong to 
resist the puny munitions which were then the sole resource 
nf the attajckers. This change took place in England during 
the century that intervened be tween the victory of William 
the Conqueror and the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland ; 
indeed^ by the time of the latter events the large fortified 
keep, with its surrounding walls, had become an estab¬ 
lished feature of the English landscape. The motte-and- 
baiLey stronghold was already, in England, a thing of the 
past. 

But histor^'^ repeated itself when Irdand was invaded; 
the same conditions were met with once more, and the 
old device were revived to cope with them. Once more 
the invaders bad to run up castles rapidly^ to serve as bases 
for the reduction of a hostile country. Once more they 
had to deal with a people among whom casUes were 
unknown, and with a land where warfare took the form 
of hand-to-hand fighting. Once more the fordficatlous of 
the newcomers took the form of w^ooden bretesche-towers^ 
erected on the tops of earthen mottes, to raise them above 
the range of the arrows which were the most formidable 
weapons in the hands of the enemy. Once again the 
structures were temporary, to suit the immediate emer- 
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gency; and were superseded by strong buildings of stone 
so soon as the reduction of the country had been sufficiently 
accomplished* As the uhtw stone structures were built to 
conform to the contemporary styles of Engiand—though 
on a smaller scale—Ireland cannot show any <^T3m p|a. ^ Qf 
the intermediate stages of the evolution, which in 
ran its conrse between 1066 and nya. 

There are motte-and-ba^ earthworks in plenty through 
the country, especu^y in the places where the Anrio- 
Nonnan lords established themselves most firmly* These 
take the form of conical flat-topped hillocks, resembling 
m out^ a gigantic Turkish ' fez' more than anything 
distinguishes them from the rounded 
hiUock-timuIL whereiu the magnates of the Bronze Age 
were buned ; bat otherwise there is little external differ¬ 
ence between them, and there is some excuse for the early 
antiquarifs who could not understand that all earth-works 
are not necessarily prehistoric. Indeed, it may be that 
an ancient tumulirs was sometimes adapted to the purpose 
of the motte-bmidcr. by having its rounded top flattened 
down : such a transaction could be eitposcd by an excava¬ 
tion bringing to light a hrouze-age burial in the heart of 
the mound. It is difficult to believe, for example, that 
w enonnous mound of Knockrufann, near Cahir in Co 
Tipperary.i was erected from the first as the foundation 
for a Nonnaa bretesche, rdthotsgh in outline it coofomis 
to the mottc modeL 


The results of excavation would, however, have to be 
mterpret^ w-ith judgment. A find of bronze-age objects 
m th^ soQ of a mott(^ would not in any way justify m in 
^ting the strrictiire to the Bronze A^e : on the conttary, 
its evii^ice would be dehiutoly unfavonrabie to sudl a 
condnsion. It would mean nothing more than that they 
^ppened to be lydng in one of the parods of earth which 
the motte-bmlder appropriated for his own purposes, and 
Aat they heaped op with the earth, uimotfoed or 
d«regai^ in the haste with which the operation had 

necessaidy carried through. It is in this way that 

we mteipret the discovery of a stone hatchet-head S 
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the slip of bronze insaibed with the Rtmic inscription of 
Domnntl Seal's-hqad {ante, p* zig}, in an incongruons uniem 
within the motte of Gieenmount, Co, Louth. 

Though we may pardon the earlier writers for misinter- 
{Rotating the natxire of the mottes, there is now no ejrcuse 
for doing so. It is not diScuit to distinguish at a glance 
betw^n true prehistoric stnactures and these Nonnan 
erectJOQS. The top is the invariable criterion: and 
such mounds as those of Kiifinnane, Co. Limerick; Castle- 
toMm Geoghegan, Co. ^^estmeath {a superb example) ; 
Qonard, Co. Meath ; are object lessons, a Hght of which 
is worth pages of desoiptiao, to teach the student to dis¬ 
criminate these works from any other. Other criteria can 
be found at individual sites. The complete Norman estab¬ 
lishment includes a badey at the foot of the motte—an 
enclosed court, snirounded by a defence now reduced to 
an earthwork and ditch, though once, no doubt, strongly 
palisaded: and whmi this remains (as at Castletown 
Geoghegan) no doubt can possibly be left as to the purpose 
of the structure. Again, place-names may often hdp us 
to assign a mound of the kind to its proper use and period. 
The Norm^ word motte was hotrowed. in the form mdta, 
by the Irish, and sometimes reappears m topographical 
notnenriature. The town of Bfoate, Co. Westmeath, con¬ 
tains within its area a mound Fesembling in size and shape 
the motte now called ' Castle Hill' at Cambrid^ : this 
structure has obviouriy given its name to the town, and 
the name helps to explain the structure. There is another 
name which reappears several times on the map of Ireland, 
and is equally instmetivB; this is Brittas, a corruption of 
bretes^te, the name of the wooden tower which once stood 
the nrotte. Of such a structure nothing ever remains 
but the memory, enshrined in the name : but if at a place 
called Brittas we find an earthen mound, we are obliged 
to expl^ it as a Norman motte unless there be unsbake- 
able evidence to the contrary. 

In addition to the palisading surrounding the bailey, 
there was a further rampart of the samp irind surtoiinding 
the bretesche on the summit of the mound: and the first 
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5 tage in the evoltition of the stone castle was the con- 
vBcsion of this inOanunable defence to a wall of stone. 
Such a waE, howex^er* would be very tnsKiirely foouded 
on the top of a recently heaped mound of earth: and the 
consequential abandjonment of the motte became inevit¬ 
able- For the motte with its smnmit-paJisade was snb- 
stituted a cJicular wall within the badey^ inside w^hich 
stood the woctden boose of the lord of the oistle* This 
as it IS called, characterizes the cast^ of the 
end of the eleventh century: and in consequence shell- 
keep castles are onknewn in Ireland, By the tune stone 
castles began to be bniJt iu Ireland, the shell-keep had 
evolved into the mediaeval stone keep, the strong house 
of stone in several storeys^ wherein the master with his 
family and servants had their habitation. 

Front the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, castle- 
htiildbg was one of the chief industries of the country* 
The number of nuned * castles * is enormous. We must, 
however, enclose the word thus, within inverted commaSi 
because, although it is the tmn commonly used to denote 
the structures inducted, it b in most cases a misnomer— 
almost as bad as caUing a hedgehog, a porcuime. The 
great majority of the buildings so designated are merely 
family houses. forlMed as an act of precautiiLko in a country 
liable to political and other disturbances; they have little 
in common with the lordly baronial establishmentSi hous¬ 
ing an army of retainers, and dominating an extensive 
temtory of serfs, to which the name should properly he 
confined. 

This plethora of fortifications is a severe practical 
embarrassment to the Irish audqtmjy, especially to those 
charged with administrative duties in connexion with the 
preservatiaa of andent moniimcnts in Ireland. It is an 
impossibility to undertake the care of them all, fnr many 
of them need constant attention, and often expensive repair 
or conservation vrorks. And yet they diould not be 
allowed to perish unrecorded. Once mott, as we contem¬ 
plate these andent structures, many of which wiU disr 
appear before the load-makfir or house-builder within the 
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comiog century, wc realke the need of an official Survey 
of ancient mannments„ by which the special points of 
interest of each structure coaid at least be recorded on 
paper. There is no one of these buiJdih^ that has not 
had a history—a history of joy and griet romance and 
tragedy. But once again, they have been struck dumb 
by the hand which iired the Record Offic^p and thus con¬ 
demned the people of Ireland, for all time^ to grovel in 
a bovine ignorance of vast tracts of the hikory of their 
countiy. 

Notwithstanding the wealth of the material, it cannot 
be said that any adequate study of the castles of Ireland 
has ew been made.* Individual specimens have been 
described with more or less accuracy : but there is no 
synthetic work truemg the history of the dovelopnient 
of the fortified dwelling, fram the motte-and-bretesche 
through the mediaeval castles and the Tudor hotm^p to 
the tn^oriid dwellings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Alany of the latterp in recent years, have been 
wantonly destroyed, along with an untold treasury of con¬ 
tents in fnmitare, books, pictnies, and family and other 
historical documestSj to the permanent rmpoverishmeat* 
not so much of their mdividujSLl owners (who prestmiably 
obtained at least a nominal compensation by insurance or 
otherwise) but of the nation at large* Never did the 
people of Ireland cut off their noses to spite their faces 
so asaduously as m those troubled years. The material 
for the study of civil history is now much less than it was, 
so recently as the begirming of the present century: by 
so much is the need for preserving what is left all the 
greater. 

In fact, the true castles in the country arc not really 
so very numerous. The early thirtccntinsentury fortre^ 
of the De Lacys at Trim is the most imposing, with its 
huge square keep, each side having a square projectiau 
—thus making the unusual form of a twenty-sided build¬ 
ing. Outside is the bailey wall with numerous towers^ 
enclosing a sp^ of about 2 acres. Thkteenth-ceutury 
castles with circalar keeps are found at Dundrum, Co. 
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Down (De Conrcj's) and at Nenagh (Btrtler^s). The 
former stmctme still retains part of the barbie. The 
extensive foiuteenth-centxi^ ca$Ue of the Desmonds at 
Askeatonn Co. limerick, whidi is amouf the most eJabonite 
of its kind in the country, is erected on an island on the 
river Deel, The outer bailey covers the whole island, and 
is adapted to its shape. It encloses an oval inner b^y, 
at the north end of which is the keep, a complex three- 
storeyed structure.* 

Very mteresting is O'Brien‘s Castle of Carigogonncll, 
Co. Limericlc, which was probably built early in the four¬ 
teenth century, but its history has been as complicated 
^ [t Is otecure.* The special j^culiarity of this stmeture 
is that it is a native attempt to imitate the defences of an 
English castle, without any real understanding of the 
strategic principles ^^ch dictated their design. The gate 
is at the wor^t possible place—at a of the outer 

which in any case is poor and thin, and would yield 
without much labour to a battering-ram * and there is no 
tow^ to defend the gate, so that besiegers could operate 
against it nnchecked. The outer wall, again, has no 
towers * there is therefore no means of preventing stormers 
from attacking it with their battering or imdemiiiting tools. 
Strangest of all, the keep Ls actually in the wall, so that 
it could be captured without the necessity of tuMng the 
bailey at all I 

The remarkable hjdsrid structure at Bcctivo for 
passing notice. This was a Cistercian House, founded in 
the year 1150, It had fallen on evil days m the fifteenth 
century, and for some reason had to be lebuiit, on a smaller 
Bc^ : the foundations and oth^ details of the larger 
^ding can be traced enclosing the smaller structure. In 
due cour^ it was suppressed, along with the rest of tlie 
monasterks, and after lying derelict for a w^hile it wus 
^Id, and after passing through several bands was adapted 
in the ^eenth or early seventeenth centuiy to serve as 
a mansion.* As a baknee to Bective, a dwelling con¬ 
structed from a Cbterciaji building, may be set the Fran¬ 
ciscan Friary of (Jain. Co. Clare, built on the ruins of the 
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Be Clare Castk, which was destroyed in 1236 . The bastions 
of the fortress are still deadly visible tinder the mins of 
the monastic church. 

These stnictures, to which others might be added [such 
as Limeridc* Bumattyp Mnynootbp and Carlingford), are 
iuiposmg either by their architccttire or their picturesque 
position I though none of them can compete with the 
huge structures of Gn^t Britain. The gigantic fortress 
on the locfc of Dunairuase might perhaps have challenged 
comparison with some of these^ if it were not in $uch 
a desperate condition of mim But the overwhehning 
majority of the so-called ca^es are mere pele*tower$— 
tovrers to protect a pale or boundary (fig. 41). These 
structures vary in detail^ but in general they may be 
described as oblong on plan, with an entrance usually in 
one of the n^ow sides. Sometunes there is a loophole 
through the jamb of the door^ by means of which an un¬ 
welcome visitor could be attacked. On the right-band 
side of the entrance there is a lodge for the porter. It 
has a window commanding the approach to the entrance, 
an opening to the entrance passage, and another doorway 
le^li]^ into the baseinent chamber On the opposite side 
of the entianoe a spiral staircase leads to the upper cham¬ 
bers. O^ner the entrance there is often a room with a 
hole in the floor, which served for dropping stones upon 
the heads of undesiiabk intruders. Small deeping-chain- 
bcfs are also provided in the wall above the doorway* 
which for the purpose is made of great thickness. Thb 
part of the tower often rises in one or more turrets* Behind 
the thick Iront wall there are usually two or more storeys, 
each storey containing one large chamber which served 
as kitchen, store-room, common hall, &c. There is a very 
large number of such structurfis, for the greater part 
erect^ in the fifteenth-seveoteeuth centuries. They are 
so onifonu in structure, and so devoid, as a whole, of any 
feature of interest, that a visit to one is quite as prefltabk 
as a visit to a score of them. But the arcbitectnrai student 
cannot neglect them: occa^nally be b surprised by find¬ 
ing a iancifuliy carved dumueypiece or an interesting oorbeL 
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Or a building, in itsdi ornttrartive, may occasLonally bavs 
become enriched with graffiti of real interest scrawled on 
the plaster of the waJL The v^ry remarkable seiies of 
drawings of sevcntccnth^century ships scratched on the 
plaster in one of the chambers of O'Bnen's Castle near 
Cork, Is a case la point. 

Of later readentiiii buildings in the country a spedal 
notice is due to the very handsome, but tnudi-decayed 
Ormonde mansiou at Carrick-Dn-Suir, bmlt in the early 
sixteenth century adjacent to an Edwardian castle—and 
thereby affording an Lnstractive contrast io domestic 
appointments^ The walls are decorated with stamped 
pl^ter^ a form of omajneat of which few example remain 
in the coimtry^. 'Myrtle Grove^ the resid^ce of Sir 
Walter Raleigh at Yougbal, is an excellent late sisteentb- 
century btiilding, with some admir^le carved oaken 
dumneypieces l while the Jacobean mansion called Donegal 
Castle, presents valuable examples of early Stnait orna¬ 
ment. 

In spite of centuries of destruction, it would still be 
endless to enumerate all mdividual examples of spedai 
interest that temabi to tis t can but mentioa a few 
representative specimens of each type. 

The record of " Ancient Ireland ^ may be said to end 
with the eighteenth century—that courtly, squalid^ period^ 
so near to us In tinie> so remote from os in its every out¬ 
look : a period of contrasts, when little guls embroidered 
upon their samplers rhym® like this (by Elizabeth Usher 
of Waterford, 1780, aged seven)— 

wliole plca^ni^ alt tbe joys of 
Lie ia 3 wwd» bmith p«a£fl & competence 
But bealtlL coDiiffte in t^perance 
And peace oli. virtue peace b all tliy own 

while husbands and fathers wrote rhymes like this, wliich 
1 succeeded in dccipheruig upon a window-pane, amtd the 
scratches wherewith a later hand Lad endeavoured to 
obliterate it— 
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Thfi Crai of thfi Wtad ia that U g'ood 

For the Cnh that in the Se&: 

Thn Wi?od Qi the Ci»b u Since for the IDmh 
That ivOl not her Hosb^d otiey.* 

But perhaps this iiiscriptioii> carved on a block of ^one 
which stands by a roadside outside the town of Toam, 
Co* GaJwayp is about as good a summary of tlia eighte^lh 
century as any that Ireland can o^cr— 

TmS . STONE ^ WEIGHING 

27 * HONBKEB . VNWKOVGirr 

ON . A , WAGE^ , LAID * KBT^VEEN 

THE , mom: . honoviiable 

UtANCtS p LOBD « BABON « OF 
ATKVNEY , AND * TtMOTltV , 

DVNNE . ESQUIBE . THEN , SIT^ 

ERAIN t . OF , TVAH . WAS Da^WN (mJ 

OS . A . COMMON . ww£ELH::yycT 

FROM * THE , PARISH , CHVRCH 

YAltD . OF . TVAM * TO THIS 

PLACE . BY . A . MULE , AGED , THTH 

TY , YEARS . HEIjDNGrNC TO 

THE . SAID * TINOTHY (stc) DVKNE 

ON . THE . ^Tth . DAY OF IVNE 

17^5 

Can we not picture the scene ? The two local magnates, 
doubtless half-tipsy: mentally as vacuous as their poor 
old mule: the idiotk wager: the useless perfortnance: 
the callous indifference to the feelings of the wretched 
brute, who* wo doubt not* was scourged almost to death 
to minister to the seLhshness and folly of its masters: and 

* The date of the hotue coulaiiiiiif thiq is 1769, so that 

the rhyme has it Ic^t the mild mtemt of giving m a later authority 
for the pvQUQney^D of fiflal ia than Bcipe's oft-quoted ooitpiet 
aboat Queem Aime's tea. 1 can nuke no consniEiit on the rhyme¬ 
ster's culinary predOectiona: my gastrononiic enterpiue im unequal 
to erpGiimeadsg on the lines sugge^ited. 

fSovearigii, Muyor. The inwiption ends with a reference 
here irrelevant, to the tmilding at a bridge by Timothy Dumu in 
the aomc year. 
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the Rhaffi clessness of the carving of tli5 inscription which 
records the story for the soom of posterity. Or may we 
quote as one further iUostiation that other inscription^ 
which wc may still read on a house in AtMone— 

Let not enter 

' ’Wih-o'-’VVlap ' and ' Jack y* Printor' 

—a hj^nin of hate put up by a former owner of the house 
against his next-door neighbours. All three have been 
dust and ashes a hundred ; only the hate remabis. 

These are trivialities: some readers may perhaj^ feeJ 
untated by their triviality. But the imporiant things 
are aliuady well recordedg in bocks earily accessible : the 
trivialities help to fill in tiie background^ and to make 
the i^ctare complete. 

It was a period of splendid wealth md art; of horrible 
poverty and misery* A gay time of high revd; a grisly 
time when it was unsafe to go for an e^iming stroll un¬ 
attended, for fear of footpads—nearly every number of 
the voiumfi of n Dublin newspaper, running thmugh the 
>«ar 1784, which I happen to possess, reports the holding- 
up of dtizens, even on the very outskirts of the city. We 
have gained much since those vanished days. But we 
have also lost much. Life in the bungalows that have 
Spread like a rash over the fair face of the countryride is 
poa^bly happier, and certainly healthier than the life in 
^e lofty mansions, adorned inside and out with wopderful 
iron-work, carved marble chimnej^lecies, plaster-work ceil- 
nifis-^museums of beauty in miniature, which are recorded 
for posterity in the suunptuou$ volumes of the Georgian 
Society. But it is quite safe to prophesy that there will 
never be a George-Fifth^iau Society to record the beauties 
of the bungalows f 

From the beguming of the century between that tinm 
and this comes the Nelson monument in Dnbliu, one of 
Ireland s greatest art treasures i which surpasses every 
other montanent ol its kind^ in all Europe, iu its absolutely 
perfect proportion, its dignified detail, its 
monumental lettering, and its impressive adaptation to its 
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^UTToimdixigs. It stands with solemn, almcist awe:-mspiriiig 
aloofness, in the midst of a once stately street which m 
these dnciiia-hesotted days we have vnlgamed bejmd 
endurance with glaring dectric-light signs.* From the 
other end of the intervening time there comes a forest of 
Tnqnuments scatteied through the country, ooninieinorating 
various celebrities^ from Queen Victoria downward+ All 
that need be said about these is, that tlie promised removal 
of Queen Victoria's toanumeat wiE be a great national act 
of homage to her late Majesty ; and that it is to he hoped 
that the other victims will m time be honoured in the 
same way. 

As we cast our eyes backward over the history whldL 
we have traced, we see only too clearly the helplessness 
of Man in the grip of the Etcmal Destinies. Look at this 
diagram (fig. 42} * it is the key to the history o! Ireland." 
The oential line is the standard of climate prevailing at 
the present moment: the curve falls to the left, or ri» 
to the right, according to the evidence for good dimate 
or bad in the days of old* When the climate was at the 
best at which it ever was, after the Ice Age> in the Upper 
Forestiaii Period, the countiy' was empty: it was, indeed, 
too full of forest-land to afford a habitation- Somewhere 
about 2000 B.c* there was a climatic declme, when the 
forests began to disappear * just at that time, and doubt¬ 
less in consequence, Europe and Aria were stirred into a 
ferment:, in which the PictLsh KaJberd-Folk were dung on 
the shores of Ireland The climate was stiU, however, 
much more favourable than it i$ to-day; and the Halberd- 
Folk w^ere in consequence energetic and pushful in com¬ 
merce. But^ some time about 1300 B.c. (why, none can 
tdl ns} there was a sudden and violent drop. Immediately 
Europe was plunged into confusion: and the devouring 
Goidebc Sword-Folk burst out of England and crushed 

* It is a cttiiom illustration of wh^ wu <m a prcviooi pagir 
[p. zoo} flilwnt tho artist Hritig ft cKil d of liui . own tiint, that tits 
distbi^iBhcd DablLo ftichitect, Francis Jnhustaa, who AoigMdt ttiii. 
superb moatmieat^ made Euch a pitiful Hjuh wliea be advefitared 
Gothic for tbe ChApeJ in Dublin CaaUa^. 

19 
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the Halberd-People. The climate improved and in tlie 
initial energy of that new optimum the Sword-Folk bnilt 
their great tomb-sanctuaries: but after that there followed 
a period of unrecorded bart^rism, as the climatic curve 
declined steadily* The Teutons, under their leaders Eiemon 
and Eber^ now arrived, presumably driven out frotii their 
own country by the hard conditions. There was a slight 
recovery about 250 B.c., at which tone a few artists^ such 
aa the maker of the Turoe Stone, managed to pick up a 
living: but once again there followed a time of unrelieved 
squalor. Then came another recovery* about the begmiung 
of the Christian era : but, if we may believe the testimony 
of the T^ffi story* the resultant energy was dissipated in 
warfare, especially in the aggresrions of Connacht upon 
the other l^gdoms ; strmrilat«?d, it may be, by news of 
the ever-widening conquests of Rome* Another time of 
obscurity follows: then a slow climb upward- The ener¬ 
getic Crmnac mac Airt, the first real personality in Irish 
history^ begins a career of conquer. This improvement 
reaches its climax in about the year 630: and not very 
long afterwards, there comes the first bla^e of Christian 
art, which culminated in the Ardagh Cup and in the 
Gospels of Kells. [It is natural that the beneficent effect 
of an optimum* the maleficent effects of a ^ pp^5i rpTnTi \ 
^ould be fedt slighUy aft&r the ciildimating point is reached.] 

About this time Christianity had become completely 
dominant. Christianity ever brings its message of freedom 
to the serf i through its influence, the enslaved aborigioal 
folk^ the Piets, were at least partially relieved from the 
burden of oppression that had crushed them down to the 
dust. Is it a mere coincidence that this emancipation is 
synchronous with the sudden manifestation of art ? Have 
the Celts been usurping a glory whidi is aot theirs ? Are 
the Ardagh Cup and the Go^kIs of Kells the thankofferings 
of a people long enslaved, and come to their own once 
again ? 

But onoe more there is a sudden drop. Scaudbavia 
Caxmot sustam her people—-they burst over the neighbour¬ 
ing lands, and under thdr iron heel the arts languish- 
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There IS then a second optimum, and correspotidin^y a 
semnd i^oresrence of Art, whm the tamed Scandinaviaiis 
^te wim the native craftsmeii to give tis the Cross of 
and tlifi later scaJpttrred crosses. 

And then come the AngloNonnans—and what follows ? 
Jraey almost inuncdiately lose their individuality’ they 
become^ these who had sent them forth complained— 
more lush than the Irish : and once again the diinate k 
at feulL There is a sudden shift to the left, and the 
lose their Norman 

From that onw^d there is an upward climb, and with 
ft the growth of a national idealism, ever steadfastly mov¬ 
ing tomn^ a fijced goal. The historian records a dismal 
senes of reb^ons, savagely perpetrated, savagdy crashed : 

^ t expression, withal, of a tide of hope and aspiration, 
nsmg with the rising curve of diinate. But the cuive 
n lal^ now; and the future must dedde whether the 
disqmetmg events, at present recorded almost daily in the 
newspapere, ^ the foreshadowings of the physical, moral, 
and material atrophy which an adverse fluctuation of 
climate «it«f produce, in a country with Ireland's unfor- 
tonate geographical dtuation. 


On the monument to Charles Stuart Parnell in Dublin 
there 15 an inscnption to the eflect that no one may set 
Iwun^ to the march of a nation, Beride ft there is 
the ^gy of a harp, with its two principal strings attached 
to the pedestal and not to the soundboaid: it is not 

to understand 

that t^ wiould set very decided hounds to its utOity os 
a muacal instnimcnL Herein Iks a parahk. The 0 ^- 
iwtent Cre^or Himself has taken up the boastful 
chaUenge, By His mighty engine, the drift of the hot 
™d5 and waters of the Atlantk. He has set bounds to 

hothouse 

^Mphere which these generate makes the land a green 
flon^ ; bat it poisons human energy^ 
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Howe^'cr Ireland and England may quarrd, they are 
necessary to one another: they were wedded when they 
first bec^e islands^ and they cannot be divorced. Neither 
nf them can stand alone : it is b^ond the power of man 
to make it possible that either of them should stand alone. 
It matters nothing who inhabits either country* It 
matters nothing what government rules either coimtiy^ or 
what relations exist between them. At all times and in 
all circumstances England must be the barrier-reef for 
Ireland against invasion and exploitation, if only in self- 
defence* At all times and in all dicmnstances Iretand's 
situation compels her to act> whether she will or not as 
the barrier-reef for England against the hot Atlantic 
drifts; absorbing their poison, and deflecting their course 
to the norths thus neuti^iring in Scotland the ii::y t^eath 
of the Arctic. Were Ireland to sink under the waves, the 
people of England would immediately begin to de^^elop 
ad those shortcoznings which they are now so ready to 
find in the Irish; the people of Scotland would be froEcn 
down to the cultural and economic le^'el of the Eskimo. 
Thus Ireland must renounce ai] hopes of mdependent 
greatness: but it is Ireland alone which makes possible 
the greatness of Great Britain, and in compen^tion for 
the enforced self-sacrifice^ she is entitled to a lion*$ share 
of that greatness. There are people in both islands to 
w^hom the situation may be di^greeable: hot to change 
it b outside their competence and jurisdiction* X^Tioso 
would seek to do so must %bt, not against men, but against 
the Architect of the Universe. 
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* On th* aubject of tlik pamgrapb, add on the pat-glacial gm- 
Idgka] and bEnloglcal hiatoTy of Iraliidil in genenilp conatilt: W* H, 
Wftgbt. Tkf QHi^€mary Ic§ Asr (LnndDn. igi4>; G. A, J, Colfi and 
T. Halibsy* Handb^k e/ the Gtctsfgy c/ Ireland (London, 1914); 

R. U. Fraeger^ ‘ Recent Views bearing on the Ptoblem of tbc Xoab 

Flora and Famia * [Procfidin^s^ R.I.A,, xU, § B {i93^)p p. iij * 
extonrive bEblingra^y). « t 

* For the diKowie? in the RUaTtany cave so® : E. K, Tmtinaii 
ai]d otherSp * R^wrt oa Excavations in Ireland * 

SpelaoQloglcal Society, Univtrtity of &iitoI, Ui p p- 109 fl.) l 

S. P. 4 Rfoidiin, ‘ RUaeolithic Man In Ireland ‘ v (19^1). 

p, 3605 ; also a report by A- W. Stelfox, J-ftTp/,, lU {I93x)i P- 

Foriimp^. I have allowed thlji paragraph and the foregoing note 
to stand, portly becaiiMi some lelcrence to the Kilgreioiy aktleton 
may be expected by the reader, and partly to avoM dlitnTwting 
the type nMdly ; bat the most reeeat reflearcbes ±a this Cnye have 
virtually withdrawn from the KiJgfeany Man the sdnntific hn- 
pqrtance at first attributed to him. Pending the pnUicarioii el 
the lemltA of thk work see TA# Irish Times, 23 Kovemher, 1934, 

»On the subjects touched npoa in the foregoing pMgraphi 
consult: G,. Fletcher (editor)> Irtlsad (Cambridge University Press, 
1933) \ Ideni, The Pnmrm e/ Inland, 4 vtjli. {ame pahJisher and 
date) : FitrGerald. The Hisiarieal Gtagmphy of Early inla^ 

('The Geographical Teacher', supplement No. Gecuge Philipp 
Londem, 1933)^ 

* On the distribution of metals in Ire^andp see ; G. A. J* Cokp 
‘ Slemnlr and Ma p of Localities of Minerals of economic Importance 
and BdetolhferOns Mines in Lrelaiid' (Memoire, Geolofical Snrvey 
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of DubUn, 193s); T. Haling, a, note on tin In rfriMd, 

ap^ ndcd to a paper by C. R. in Proctrdif^i^ R_I.A.. 

***. p- 534: Idem, G«li Rtsfnireet of tks trisk Fwtf Stau (Sc w of 
G0I4 of the World ■. FifltenJ, SnttrtmtiofvU GtaJcgkai 

CcKgTist, South Africa. 3909). ^ 

' ^ Cofriidltfr of Ofmgtu (Heorr findabAw Sadatyj, p. 40. 

• The piaclpil line of thia tampart u laid down on the map 
(frottitapieft). For the minor nnificatiooe. which nn of nae 
elaWtio^ «i.fereiico mart be made to the papen qq tha mbiect, 
puWiahed by De ^lamea Ksjw in Prof**diHgt. Rl.A., nmrfi, p. 301 
P (* 9175 - a. fine air-pbotci^pb and plan 
of S« AiiiiqiUfy^ pp. ^54^, An w^pbotoeraph 

of the Dane's Cost ** a tiavdliiii|; eorthworic nnminf across the 
eastern end yi the ■ Bkck Pi^'s DySce V will be tpacid In the same 
ccmunmucatmii. 

f ^ »™raary nf this cautmvnsf, wHh & fdU bibliograpiiy, se# 
*^td R. A. S- MacalisteT. ^ The Alleged PakcO^ 

■ c ' {Procsidimgs, iLlJA,utxiJt(io 30 L p. ifl). 

S« thelklap Qt Raised Beaehes in W. B. Wright, Th£ Q«iiUmarv 

iff p. 422 . 

*Q, Coffey and R, y. Praegerp *Tho Antrim Raised Beach, a 
OMlrihn^Q to the Neolithic History of the North of ' 

frh* • p- 143)* li the standard work on 

Eh* aahjwt ome fonifiou^ Tt fs well iHnstmted, A 

bihliogtapliy wiU he fomia in A. 0/ pp, 30 jt, 
be general «ahject of the t^pignian Cnltuie see P. SflJroon 
anil ^hert. Ln Camp^nko * (Rtum de I Bmle d^AntW 

l^logfe da Kma. viii (iSaBJ. p. 363); W, C. BrOggw. ‘Oxer air 
Sibrtvrtt^ira (Noiigca: bwI. Ciiders^. No. 42); A. P, sad 

oth^, Sttnaldm i tXonmark (Cb| 9 A]li«ini. ipoov ■ 

CiilteJ^’w^'rSr -*"t«itori, pp, ijfl, oT^^turlin 

C^m H« H. Obwmaier, El tiombfo FdtU (Madrid, 1916}, p. %u I 

r tt; (i/„ p. »4_ ijuj^ writing (July 1934) there hi» 

imporianc* on the aobject o( caltun* 
whidh« tbe hiWiographical sobs in A. of L. 


CitJLirrM tl 

*G, ATirtwy 0/ Inland (Irish T«t* Society) L nc 

. i« "-L ■• i“»» 

imtoml-, auto ««»«»*./ 
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* See ttie evideote to tills {collected in the aixthior'e IrtJand in 
Prt^iUi^ Tijsvf, p. 

*Fot the Hjuodatioa «[ fUlit in^trtimeat^ wiiJi eaily uiaD-^ 
pctt«y> a« C. BlsUce WhrtRf i , LS (15CS-9), pp. 34 S, 

» CTOftou RatT if t^hatn, * On Stone Implements fnimd in Meath * 
(/eunu/, E_S.A_r., xxxil p- 139)- 

* See the bfbtiogrnphlQal particcilarii gives in the footnetcs in 

A.^J J,+ pp. 33 fl.p ^pplameated by reference to the TrarEoniheadtogj 
in the mdeoL vnlmiLeft of the pnbllcetlaiiA of the and the 

ElS,A.L 

*Oja the pfeMstoiic relaLtionshlp between Iitlaiid and Spun, 
wtuch will come into view more than one* as w* proceedp we rtfer 
hinno once for oU to the cEXhanstive essay bjr F. Bosch-GlmpHa;, 
' Rdatfoos pEfhietoziqaea entre L'lrlande et I'eae^t d* La F da i ns ol o 
Ibdfiqne^ (fWAirfflfrp ii (1933!, p. Good fOuisAticne of the 

rhonibocd Javelln'liead be foond in the Biitish Mn^enm S^ohm 
A^ G»idt, 5x4 edn., plate viil, esp. ig. 0. 

R. A_ S. Macolisterp ^ On fome and^oitieA dLsenvered npon 
Lombay ^ Axxvili (i9^9]'> P- ^to)« 

fi/ L, p. 

Arrowktiidi bound wkb gnt have been found: see 4- n/ 

O. G. S. Crawford, JIfrfw and Aw Past (19^1}. p. 150. ^ farther 
IdciDp' Tbe diatritaotmn of eorly brutiiB^Bge nttLementS in Britain' 
{Geographical Journal^ li (^912), p. 184^. The map here given is 
partly based on maps contained in this paper, with Mi. CrawfonJ^* 
hind permission. 

Biemer, Ufj sfsSung IrtaMdsindervor-iimdfi^-geichvMvhe 

Europas. (In n series of essays pnbliahcd by the Museum o( Maina, 
I9id.) EiiflUh Ttanshitkrti, inland f Ftau in JPk^rAwtorif and Early 
Historic Europe^ Dublin^ 192S, p. 15. For Irish objects in Carawall 
B** H, O' K. HenckfiUp C^mait and Scilfy^ London, 195a (pp, 64^ 
hSi 79* 9tt nnd the 

a, */J.* pp. arid rtfoMcea there. 

For further details see 4 . of p. 63, sjhI referannra there. 

" Sto 4 + of L, pp- 94 3 -* and Tefercnces thcra ; also pUte I in 
the same work. 

w See Journal, R.SrAJ[-, nxxiv (1904], p. 27I 3 -,f*c thediscovBy 
of this vE^i It is now in the Kathwi Museum. 

^ For numefous Uiostmtirms of |imulae» see the Catalogue of /mA 
Cold OmarnanU in fA# CoUccHom of iho Royal Iris^ Acaden^, In whieb 
every specimen in the coHection to th* date ol publication is %ioed- 
Se* obo literatnie cefeircd to in 4. of pp. ^ 3- 

*• G. Co3fly, * Gold Lunolsje in Ixelajid and Norto-Wctberti 
Europe ^ {Proceedings,^ RJ-A„ Mvil, p. 23a). He soxms to have 
abandoned the tbeoiy later, as the passa^ quoted is deleted !□ 
the reprint of this paper in his Stow Agt in inland. It wu^ how* 
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wr. revived LaikspcmlentJy % Mr. J. H. Craw f On h jet natklacfl 
Imm A Ctst at BaJtiiEoch, Ai^yU * - Prxndsxg^, Soc, Antiq Soot 

p. 154}. 

** Fof this no. wliioii the dlstri'bEiteqii msp Contained lo tim 
present volame is ha«d» see the Uterature qneted m the preceding 
note. ^ 

“WjUiain C. Tk* Dphms Ireland (j vtOx. Londnn, 

1897), Ls A caampilitaon which, notHithstaiuiiiig lome fanits. ie sia 
itv Ji s f wna aMe companion to the stndjf of these monymenU. It 
contains many stn^tistics as totfae suH and weights of the component 
stones. 

^ Litwi e/ Irtlamd^ p. loj, 

“ScM Gad£tu:a, vdJ. 1* p, rr8 ; voL ii, p, 13^, Inddemtally 
the stoiy gives ns an aidmimhle e^erople of the pi'acticc of iali 1 
far with the boHcd warrior* Salbuhfe aon of FehUechor tang or 
Munster, not onJjf his treisuies, but * thirty hoonds, thirty attend- 
ante, and thirty warriors • had been wnIJed up. 

“Ed. O^KeHuhei; pp. 72-3, 

**C. Smith, Ameuni and Preset Siais o/M# Caunly and City of 

CowA (Dublin, 1750), il p. 4Q3; A. 0/ p. 130. 

W* Gr Wood-Martin, Rnds S 0 ne MonumMs of Trtlxnd (DnMIu. 
1888), p. 185^ %. 146. 

“ One of these, long ago Ined. was found in a am at Moont 
Stewart, and is known ooly from a poor Hoodoot in the 
Pettny /ournaf, aq September rfi^^t. The other is a recent dzscovary 
in a place called O’Neill "a Hill; a fingineDtary specimen^ yet 
pnbEiahed, but dE^played in the Bdlast Museum. 

Etrutia C»W«, i. BdtIuo, a/ Irvla*il. 

1.30* ; Rev. <L KadacD, C,C, in CcuH^Lf>atk AfchatokviMiJnurmal 

iit (I9ii-it3), p. 149L 

"See Boiisee. Do!m*n$, toL I, p, *91. whenj Mr, Stfipfgwl'^a 
OMMiptiQn ta feprinted fmtii » Dubliq newspaper of 1S41. The 
plan did iiMJt woomiHiiy the newspaper deKTiptiw, tmt ww sent 
•eparateJy to John Wlndcla oI Coth; nod is pfseerved smowt* hi» 
USS, in the R.I.A. Uibmy. 

* (Journal. R.SJU., lii (19M). P- S®)- 

Bodase, DoSmfits, voL i p. 191 and reference there, 

••Boriose^ vhL i, p. 119 f. and mfereneeq there. 

W. F. Wakeman m JauwnaK Roy. Hist, and Arch Asju. of 
Ireland, svi (1883-4)* F- i 4 a. 

“W. F. Wakeman in the same Jaontal, xi n. 570 

nl» a C«n at Kghy. Co. Fennwagh. s^e JcL^t. 

" trriand *h Prf.C*JSl!K Tuw*i. p. 3*8 

P' i- «*“P‘ ‘ Con Mie 

Rais . AwNputy, V (1931), p. 98. 
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SpeuccT And GOlen^ l^^crihim Tribts of Cmiral 
(LondoD, £904)^ pp. 339#.. 737 f. 

**Ths prIcidpAl litQTatiix^ im tbo subject oi sciilptare la Ii^lisd 
will be foimd in A. of p. 94 ff. A lew exam ples of mmov impoit- 
once have beea diacovex^ oiul partly published alcce. 

Ou anneut Tninrs la IrcTnnd see A, of p. 33 and fefereoces 
then. 

^^The DmmlKlin house &rst deftcfibed W. Mud^e ui 
xxvi, p. 361; see aIao Waod-Martiu, LoW Dw^Umgs 
m IftSand^ p. For the Bog of Altr^i HjdAd, see JoEfftuJ^ 

E.S.A.I., Ixii (1933]. p. 137. 


CaAPTns III 

^ On the duiatlnno^ the Beaker la England see the relevuiLt sectioas 
of Hon. John Abuennahy, A Siudy of lA# Ag* Poiifry of 

Grfai Britain onA Irjghnd (Oxford, £91 

■ RKAmpIes of bcaehycephalic stmhb nccntly fotmd: GalholJy 
^Promdings,R.^.^..,^ocm, p. Ijo); Anna^hkeen ijonmai, 

1914. P- my I Comiy iJoUTMat, RS.A.I.. * 9 ^ 9 , Stonepajlc 

(j&yi., p. 107)3: Cartownacan {ihiA, 19^' P- 77)- 

* The Book of Inoasionij of whkh n modem vet^u has already 
heim paMished, hot the older ventons jdill mnaln in MS. (ah 
edilion is In preparutioD.]i,^ is the mtist convenient compilation of 
nil these q.iiaai-lii5toncal truditUms. See al^o Keaiin^'fl Hisiory of 
IttlaKd, publhhed in four valtLm» (the fourth an mvalunble aojily- 
ticni index) by the Irish Texts Societ/p 

* The best ncctmats of the Aiun forts are thos« contained in papers 

by X J, Weatiopp (Pfot^din^, RLA., xatviii. pp. r, *74). Sec 
also the Guid* contained In the JomnaS, xxv (1S93), 

Pr ^39 ff. 

* The standard work on the sabjo^ li G. Cofey^ Nmo Grangt and 

oiktf Incise TumuH in inhnd (ITdblin, sgf tj. See also BodaWp 
Dolmens of Irtlixnd. Efifftrence may nlao be made to an lllostiatcd 
pa.pe3r tbw i{ixriava.tloD of a cam on Seehn Bdbontaln^ CO'.^ WicJdow 
ijoupnai, RS.A.L, Ixii ( 193 ^). IJ 3 )- 

* Fnrtltor relereore? will be found In. dE- e/ Ti p> 104 

^ On BoHmi Hill »e a nnmber of references in the Index Volusne 
of the R-S.A.f. Jourmai veils, i-xix. On DfnnmakiUy, loe the aamn 
Jaumai^ xil* p. 499^ 

*Thn Bonbrosna Intcmient £1 described, with iliascntiaiu, in 

Proctidmgi, SLlrk., xl, p. 30$. 

* Tripartiijf Lift if St Patrick, ed Stokes, i. p. 9*: CiUiqu^, 

xvi^ pp. 33-h and refcrEiicta there. For thu topo^aphy Of Mag 
Slecht ■» ]. Br Dalton, "Crom Gmakh of 5 Ugh SUmcht' (1*^3- 
ciadimgi, RI_A.* xxxvl p. 
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“ Tha baft accaiiiit o-i t^e Ixch Gur gfOup of stmctorai Is coil- 
toloixl ia Sir Bertmio Wmiiia's paper iLr.A.. aucaf, 

p. 2S5). Blast of wlaat Iiaa beta writtei elsewhtra on tht subltct 
is be^ forgottHL 

** UlDstrated m the/oumqf^ Cork Hist anil Arab, Soe., looj. p. 24, 
105 flf. Tbs Abenfeensblrt rdatlonahlp af tht stnns is 
pdatsd out by AdmlroJ Boyla SomerviUs at tbs latter refetenct. 

^■S« ArnisiTBng'i CaLdogui q/I rUk Girld Ornaments, p. 40 and 
nefereacts thsiSr On tbs 3 iftfi£iii^wtrk boan 3 , sea Q. Ka^aUmUp Drr 
germaniscAt GoJt^sichlvm in der j Wanin tt^Tiihifrt* h<*-if 

no. 12^ WtiitEbarg, 1911K 

** On Che sahjtct of broms-a^a trucopats, their origin sad mimii- 
fnctrmSj see Hubert 5 cbjiiidt''s !Eon^ aafl olaboxate paper," Die Laren 
▼on Dabcrkqw' ZfUscknfi^ vU (roib}, p. 85, 


CKAPTKn rv 


^On tbcst KS tbs iiistmE;ti?s pag'as of Dottin, A/ssueJ 
jemr d Pituds ds I'anfiyuHi £slti^, pp, 33 fi, 

^ Lti pfwmitrt kabitAMif dt rEnrap*t it. pr 278 fF. 
ds la CwJt, voJ. ntiAp. vi.. 

MNft^MiTyp iii-(foao). p. 

»Oa this hgiuv and the EWPa.vatiO'a whkb rtTtalsd it* see Th* 
Antiqwia' /ennisi. 1^3^ p. iflo ; /vumal, R.S.A.L, 1534, p. 139, 

• Oa Maiistatt objactE in I1x^lanc]4^ see Axmstfojag'*! paper, JountaJ^ 

RS.A.I.^ liv (1914)r pp« I. i 09 r 

*'Twtj drrmgs, dntM by their arcbaeotqgical conte2± to c. i^oo 
&.C,, are figured in lUiutfaUd Lt^ndcn Nemt^, 9 Jniy toj* 1 fouxcrtbsnp* 
dated F, looo b.c. in the sanue Jonximlj, ifi |uae r!9tJ4. On chroiio- 
[ogical gicH^n 4 s their to Irrlarnl is impodsihle. But they 

have tbs Importunes of knocking ems mofs iiafl in tbe cotlui oi tbs 
mors eiidzexiie: ' diftuxiaiiist * thsories^ 


■■On tbe s^^moJngy oi F&moire see Knno ifsryer* ^ur krUitd^ 
(Sitinii^Ebinkhts der iffio. prensfi. Akod. der WUsen- 
icbaftcD. 1914, p, bjjJ, ThB e^joatlon Conalng « Konioga was 
mgsested to me ia convmsation by Prof. E. Mac NsUL 
■ See Arekoeets^ vnl, ixxx, p. 1 ff. 

** 5 mi W. B. Stevenson. ^ The Finit Cmnde * (PrQ€i*dim. Royal 
PhUosopb. Soc„ Clo^qw,. 1913), 

Bfcridfl the standard works Ot Brtmla and EBjwuHJi K , 

to Oswald SpenglH. UmU^gani dsi AlrtmdiamUs 
{1^, Engdih tmns, 1936]!^ but loading: at the same rimii the 
trench^t^esay hj R. G. CbOingwood in Antiqmify^ I, p. 311. See 

e/ Cratfuntfiatt figri, third odn., 

S 1^:? ^ Cnwioni.; ptwiMi Cj^jc ■ V, p. 5 . 

Where further rslsreooss will be round). 
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xvt L On laJb&-dweilings oU th^ Contlwat, m 
the gt^ndird waks of Keller^ Voog^ Hnor^j. 

Tbo Eimid^jn! wtErk da Ixidh laktMlwellingA Is stiD Wood- 
Ktaftm’e not vtrf satlafaeLofy compEatiQn TA# Ijtki^avtHng^ «/ 
Srelan^ Fnrtbn Utemture will b* tpund lo Ar fl/ J-, p- i8i: 

the oi the iiiy«?tig^tion ol tho Ballindecfy litei;^ vhtch or? 

thjt most important thit ^ve be^n mode in Tvxat ymrv, etiU nwait 
foU publication. 

The chief e^nthoiiiy will he fopiiLL in tha RoHa Series pubikatkms 
ol AndJEKt Latus 0/ lT§laxd. ii, 194-^1: but them m farta ol 
imporUnce to be gjeaned thfougbout the whole of this LenportEot 
hut riOcJ^petrEfyiiig liiDiatore, 

Sm R_ J.Mofli,' AChemicai Eranunatiopolthe CmciblM in the 
Collection of triah Antiquides of the Rojal Irith Academy' (Fw- 
mfdings, R_1^, Dxvih p. 

^ For a detailed description of the objects in this hoaid, see 
A. ttf /.+ p. 148^ ind refereaces there. In Armstrong's Catalogn* 
of thb gold objects in ihe coUectlon ol the ftl.A. oveiy oonnal 
type of gold object fotind In the country U illostrated. 

For analyses of La Tine art see the British MoBseiiPi Ouid* 
ik§ Antiquiiies of Ut* Tr^ pastim ; the n^vant ^^umei of 
Mcheiette^s A/seim/ d'AtcMck^i E- T, Leeds, C§liic OfStfMtfiii 
in tM* BrUish I sits damn ta A,P, 700 (Oxiord, 1^33)^ with numctoni 
fine mnstratione ami further references, 

'■ On this site see A. af I., p. 153 and naferences there. 

“ On LaTencIa Ireland, «e Armstrong's papeTp Jwfwl, E_S^.I., 
liiJ^p. 1. The Tnioe and Castle Strange stones were first described 
by Coffey R.LA., xxiv, p. ^57) ; the Tume Stoim has 

fmquently been reproduced mme. The KiLEyduggio stone is dei- 
crihiHl In ILSA-I.p^ Lii^ p. 113. 

■^Sonie fin^ rmiulti have alrrady been achieved in Northern 
Ireland: see Antifui^y, iv (193^^ p- 483- 

Sec, for cxHmplc, E. Cecil Cunroi, * Frehistork Apknltnre in 
BiitaJn* {AtthquHy, 1 [1^7), afii}. 

** Full report in Bra^^wdin^Sf R.I,Ar, p. 69. 

■■ Full report on thfi excav^tkm in Jhwee^dingj, R-I-A., xxxix, 
sect. C. p. 54. ^ . 

**See the report on ihtji excavation, pubUshen as a separate 
Bfonogtaph by the Society of AnHquaiiea of London (Qa^ord, 

“ On the I^ochcrew site see A* a/ 1*4 pp- ii 7 '^ reference* 
there. Further refemiccs in the Lsdex of the same hoot 

** These opi nkm* with an lEustmtioii of the oianuiDentv wiU be 
found set forth m the authnr'e book on Tara. 

^ See darbegtr for Nordisk Qldkyndi^htd og Hisiarit, p. 

383 ^ Oscar Almgren. NofMstht F^lsiridmungm ah ttlipoM 
Uwkand^n^ p. 63. The Sbcmock fifure has been illiiatmled* with a 
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than ootf-q^ by Di. Mah r, mid somci atluT felerencH. in AKtioitU*. 
iv, p. 4S7. 

“ F^cdimles nf tbc» alpliabrta will be round In E. S, Roberts, 
dn ImtradM^^ion £a Gr^iek Epigraphy^ v*L L p« 17. 

** fu n fortbromiD^g wwk on Tht S^frti 0/ Ittland chA 

DiattBr of tbc foregoing p&ngraphs in dlscDi&ed tvith gncateT fuUaus. 

» PoMridobiiu (in Dlodonu, v, ja} is ispecUUy emphatic on tha 
iubjcct, for h* the BdtoiLs who dwell in Tug land * as a atandBJil 
of compori^ with other cannihal^ in the region of Scythia 
Twaf 4 i 4 pimuf ioe( 44 w, »d t&r [hgf /Ipirraj^] 

Tij» "JjMar)'. Sm the dtKusaLon of aU 

these piiasagH by CL S, Greaves, ' O^nniboliizn in England * IAkM- 
Jgwrmai, smod fj379], p. 38), For cannlhal™ dniiiig 
famine Me e/ Cfcmjomcmnf {a_d. 695 ); Anttals e/ UUttr 

{a. 3 C>^ 69^^^ 

Btadley, ' PEoJemy's Geography of the BritMi Isles, 
[Anhi^hgia, Jdvili, part li, p. 379); C. H. Qip™. Lptolemy * Map 
of Ireland' [/oMrwd/, R,S,A-I.^ kadv, p. 11 


COAPTEI, V 


^ The has been edited^ with a Gennan tmnslation, by Ftmt 
Wlndi^, ia the Series iHssAt Ttrit ^ an editigia of the Ltbar na 
£fin^ copy, withodt txandation, by Prol. Strachan and Mr, J. G, 
O'Keeffq, English translationa by W, Farailay (Gdmm 

LH^nry) and by Mir. Joxph I>nim (Nutt, l^ndon. tpi^) are availp 


• Sir W. Ridgeway*e pap«, ‘ On the date of the first shaping 
of the Cuchnlafiin Saga" (in voL if of the Pro^si^dingt of the British 
Academy}, ^ows thjb dearly. 

* For an analysis of this list of tsJesii with particnlnrs- as to the 

to which they have been presArved* s&t Brian O I^Dcy. 
On Ancient HiatJOTiE Tales bi the Irish Lajipiafe * {ProCM^^dingt^ 
K.t.A.^ Ser. II, vol, i, p, 3(5}. 

I S« Dottin, L'A nliquiti cifiifiKe, p. 150^ jmd reJenuitM them. 
t. c before n&t ■» Windisch'^fl ediliop^ pp. 440^ 441, 

Stoktd, iLImi of SatKis friym ihe pf jLtim<Ffe, pp, 3'33, 


^ Fosesdoaina in Athenaeus, iv, 131, 

• Lif}^ 0/ Satnli frmi iAn B^k 0J Litman, pp, 6a, 209. 

Fof ^ ol^ects £n atlver foand in Ireland, see Armjtrang'a 
edi^^ ^Vdde'i Catalognn {Proc<^inst. RJ.A., 

Dicjdorns, V 3i. For Medh s auguries on Samain (i Nowmher) 
**11^/^"^' *d. Stokes, linn 3^63 {Sih^ Gudslm, iL p. im), 

inclnding the exampie hern quoted, am col- 
Inoted ^etber m a paper by Sir S. FerguKia in J^rxt^diugs, E.LA., 

i 355, 
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IS Df CoUuq, Iv* ^3h Sec the; discnijskm af the oh 

qJ dmlcrta in Rice Artiimi Btitaim amd th* In^fosion of 

J%dim CmieTs pr i^ 74 . 

The atoi^y i$ toy uzidtf the title Uiadf, * Chikl^ 

biitb paiiu of tJie UltoniansS See B«t^x Bi^iography of Irish 
PkUohgy tmd Liisraiurs, p. iFd, tor r-elci^BCs. 

Lumi of Ireland, pp. |SS-^h 
Ldiffrf arid Ijulitalions 0/ WaUs [Beconi Commbsiaa)^ 
p. 

ss See tiv Preface to tbo hymn in the Iriih Eihff ffyMHdnMt; 
iklxo THpartko Lifi, I, 46. 

S'FitqimUy ilhisb^ted: an *9^y ^ccscasihle ftpreacntatifia 
he found in M. C. BcLrkitt^ Our Fortnmnsrs (Home University 
Library), facing p. mo. 

^ 3 e fOrhisioriika PfriodetUa i SkandlnsQieH^ piL 15, l I lln 
ia his longer worlc on the CunHsafiom af Stsudem t-H Heafhw TUna^ 
in which the same plates an rrpcated. 

'■ Far further iUwtnticms, Sw Frazer, Tah 0 & and £hi FtriU af 
ihs Soulf index n.v. Name, Names. 

^Amdsui Laws 0/ Irtland, iv, y, 150. 

■^^Sec Th, Refoach, ^1>g Chars aitacfl do faux cher les anckna 
GnulDis * (Ertwe x. 133), with a wealth of nfenitrci; 

Rke Hohiies^ j^ncwwl Briiaiw^ p. &75, 

■■Such t0WEi f .» are deecribecl by Vf^etina^ EpUoma Roi MiUtansM 
Iv, 17. 

■* Tho verxkku here foUowed ia that printed (without traiulat^n} 
in IriscMr Texi^ fvoL T] &om tha Book of Ltimltr^ Sec Best's 
Bibliography^ p. 93, for lurth«' Literature. Zimmei^a atqdy, Dor 
KuUurgAsskvhiiiaks IHnUrgrund in don Erxdhiungrn dxf alien irisihom 
HsldcnsagA (Berlin SilxvngstarkhlSu 1911. p- i7|)» is of high 
portance in this oonnexJoo- 

■■ On Dlariimit and Cr^riiite, see the literatun cited in Best's 
Bibliography, p. 103.. 

“ R^erences in Best's Bihikgrapl^, pp, 90, 91. 

™ RiverSr Sncini OrgoMixaBaMt p- iBi. 

^ tUajh vii« 331 ; 1 Samuel ix. 13 F^^aeidoahts £n Diodonix 

aSj, and again in a pos^iire fay Eustathiua from Atheuaeus 

(MdUer^ Fragmm. ffirf. Gnw.p iH. p. 359. QO. I4). 

** TdtJf B 6 CudfKge, ecL WmdiJich, pp. 895-^. 

Chatter VI 

■ Senckus na ReUc 1 printed In Petrie's Bound Towers and .dficirfif 
ndsfAiirc^im of Ireland, p. 97 ®+ 

* Triparfiis ti/r of St. Fairioh^ ed. Stokes, iL p. xjx. 

* The unfmgcttnMe picture drawn ^ R, L- Stovi=nSOfl (TA* £lih- 

lido, chap, v) might serTc olmast as it standj^ for a pictnie Of the 
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cstabluhinGiits of scattcifd cdnunanltiH of ChziEtiaiu am oTijg the 
pqpxil n i tion fl tit Ireluiil anil elBcwhitn?. Tbc scciie U 4 sdiooEicr 
uu t^e Sotith Ssia, Tnanned by m. native crew titEdcrtbc comEpiAiid 
thiee dmeputable whited * UpoGi the Sunday eacb brmi^bt lortl] 
his Acparale bjble mud they wcmM all Jaiit td^ctber la tbe singing of 
mkaionary bymnd. It was thus m cutting repnof to cdnipaie tfaa 
iMliimJeri mud the wMleit, to ^ec tiicK poor sooIsl so laitlilul to 
wbat they knew of pwd." DfiuMleu on &iucli ho oeqaaiqn some 
Very qaoer tbeoJogy woiild be propounded, and there wmild be 
mingled with the Ctulstiaiiity many straoge moiiiilscxaces ol tlunr 
former wayi of tho^lit. It woqJd therefon not bo aurprisfeg tf 
no tmifarm eoeTes i aj Ucal order and dl^dplinajaboold exist in Apostolic 
and vab-A|mtolic dmea! tbe oocieat litcraiy evidence coUect«i 
£o ludh a work as B. H. Streetcr^u Tk^ Primiiijx Ch*rcJk {LGiidcja« 
102^) Jfl coocJiiifve on tliLq point. But it ts really imneceraaary to 
go further than The Aeis of ApnitUi, whirh gives ns a picture of 
a ooffijntmjfy of ChrEstmos in £ph^i, Igamant of the doctrEtue of the 
Holy Spirit {xbc, 1-4) ^ these must have been theologically just such 
a company as the Kanakaa of Stevenson's stray. M it to^ an ap¬ 
preciable time for the vanctiea of local chiiftlie& to fuse into one 
organic whole, a cjotamniiity of Cbristuuia who had not devdoped 
an qaaqapaiep on a predominantly pa|ma island at the end of the 
world, neod not wme the sUghtest suipfue^-espedally as they were 
ontside tbe juriiidkrtion of thes Empire of Rome. Doubtl^s tfaeLr 
treatment of BaUadia^, an emisfiicy from Rome, was at leiiflt partly 
fnompted by a fear Bccleshiatical domination wnohl be only 
the prdnde to Impetial dominatian. 

* See his fdabomte volume. Pelagiui in IHofid. Harnack's 
History 0 / /?t:^a {voL V, English traiu,)f la chleSy occnpied with 
the hliftojy ot the Pelagian controversy. See aliio EiK^&pftrdia 
MfiiannicA (deveatli ed.), a.v. Pelagiu$^, and refeiencea there. 

■ Bary"* Li/e 0 / Si PiUncM is the principal atnhotity on the Ms- 
toriu] setting of Patricks career, which is all that coDcems uj in 
the pmeot atndy. There is am enotmons Patrich literature, ancient 
and modem, but for the greater part it may be Regarded ae the 
btcrary ^ulvalcnt of a slightly mmiotonous miukal iema cew 
i4_the cms being St f^tnek'a Cimfessw, the ooriarfewi 
what the diSerent sutlmra rea4 unto it, with occasdanaj inhar^ 
mnnioua cotmterx^ints from Mulrchti and other gossip^moi^geza. 
S« Khoney's Seur^f fer the Earfy Histofy e/ Ireland^ index ■,¥. 
Fatjjch. 

* See the. 4athiir'’s baterpretAtLoa of the enigmiiticsl Sufoa Foelvii 
feuwnni^ R.S.A.L, hdi, 19. 

* Deut. xviiL ao ■ Airts v. 34. 

* Fantastic though this rocimstriictEnn oC the hMoiy may appear 
to some, it IS not wtthout pncMent- Who would have bche^ 
that a hiahop of another province haviiig ii a d a dream t ha t he was 
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ta bescanA bliltop in Jenuaiexn, ’promptly went tbltEer, 
to vlait tbe Holy Fl^es s Umit co^aln of tho Ctirutiacu ol 
Jero^aletn. having in tltcif tnm dieamt that this nmn w^a to be 
toadc their biahop, went out and weicEjmed him, reiujdiig to let him 
deport from amorn^ them ? And yet thla stmii^ story i& told m 
JlH acriouaiMsa by Eusebius (liiisf. Ecct.^ vi* ll). Tlie Icsiding Wies 
of certain Old Testament dreomers gave a sanction to the hnporlaiice 
attached to dreams as cv^elatloiis of the divine will. 

* TripartiU ii, p* 2?2. 

Tk* RuU Af Tdljd^J^l (ed. Gwyim, H^rmathm^, atliv, pp^ ao^ 4^). 
By C. OoSey^ in R.I.A.^ xxiv^ p. 157. 

i* For ' The Priest'S Hou^ \ Kilmallcedarj lee Journal. Roy, 
Hist, and Arch, Assck. of Ireland, xi (iSyo-i), p. 577 For St 
Colamba'9 Hoase, see Lord Dimmven's N^Ut on /mA Arrli^urs 
(voi, ilr p. jo)^ where plans^ si^^tionA and a photofraph wiE be loend^ 
Deicfip^ns of the mins of High IsUsd (AniUAOu, Ardoilean) 
will be found £n iVostfedinffs, R-lrA, x, p, ; Joarn^* R.S,A.L« 
attri, p. 1^. 

“ JAf Riuh 0/ TaUogki fed, Gwy^ID^ Hfrmath^nff, liiv, pp. 10^ 

tt), 

^ Refer {with caudon} In connexion with these monumcnlnl ^h$ 
to Fotrie'fl CkrisfioM Inxnpiions in fAff Irish Ijmgwtgs (two vols, : 
oumeTioaa plates^ bat not very accmate}. The donmacnols slabs 
have been published by the Royal Society of Antiquaries under 
the editorship of the present writer. 

The KiJrusaggart and Hichagold stonii!^ an* both dLscased in 
Bctrle, 0p. voh ih pp4 tOp 37. The latter hoi bees mode tha 
subject of seven] papers : see the indexes to the Journal^ Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, fl^v+ luchagaill. For the Canilida 
Casa l^VMthom) stone see the illttitiation in Romilly Allen** Eixrfy 
CArurhni AfomiM#»rj of Satiiand^ and references thm. 

The reader may bo nderred to the following works : J, RomfUy 
Allen, Crfffe drf iit Pagan and Tim^s^ and the some 

isthnr^i Earfy Ckrutiam Symbolism: Margaret Stokr^, Easiy 
Christian Art in Ireland; G- Coffnyp Guidd ia ihe CdJtiO Antiquities 
of thd Christian Prriod ifl iAs National Museum ; A, Kingsley Fortet^ 
The CrotMS and Cuiiure of Iretamd ; F. Henry, Im scidpturs irlat^ 
daise pendffmi ks dome primkre sUdes ds F^ru CAr/^MM«d ; H, S, 
Crawfonl, Cjmd Omanunis from Irish Crossss * J, A, Bmus, An 
En^iry iHlu the Art 0/ the itlumimaUd MSS. of the Middle Agis, 
port i; Stanford F, RoMtison, Cdtio /i^fumiffa/ins Art; A Mahr 
(editor), Ckrisiiirm Art in if Kfujij Inland. A large ntunber of papeia 
on uuiivIdDal objects, too numerous to be catalogued here, will be 
fotizEd ill the proceedings of the principal societies * and natumlly 
the student cannot oRord to neglect the studies that have been 
made on cognate arts in neighboarihg countries, 

tSThis MS, has been puHishec] (in typography) by the Royal 
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Iriah Academy. A Cacsimlle of the Pitridan docnmenb h ta 
prtpanLtioiL 

Bnlidli Sfiiaetsjii issbfd a monograLpli opoa th ia MS. 
with i^iimka of uLuy of the illtimiiiatcd paged, 

“TMa fact wtm Titst noted by Dr. R. L Beat. ^ 
voJ. n, p, ^4. 

A nmnber oE the jui^ta, with a ptcfacp by Sir E. Sullivan, 
have been cepiiiaucied in catoar by the pubLt^hcra of Tke Studw. 

"CoUatype facsiuules pubEkhed by the Henry Braddiaw 
Society. 

*’Sce Rev. S. Hemphill, ’TTw Gospels of MacR<n)j of Biir' 
[Proftedtngt, ILLA.. xidi, p, i)_ 

« No recent study of thia book liu beoc published ; paiUcoliun 
wiU be found in the antiquated works of Westwood and Bmua. 

“ ColooTed lac s i mt i w of a eoople of pages IroM thU MS. will 
be found fa the Moaofiaph on Anfient Irak MSS. published In 
the Vriufta Mmvrnmui of the Society of Antiquahei of t 

the Psalter of St Caimin, see Mmio Esposito's popor 
pbotographk facBfmilesJ, Pniftedittgt, R.I,A., *mi|< n. jfi. 
The Psalter of Rfccmjijch has been publtsbcd in facsinuie by the 
litiuyT Bradihiiw Society. 

■’Fox the story of Cdtio tllaminated MSS., Zimmetmaan'a 
gig^tk Work V^kanfiiv^ckd Atimaiuren if indispensable; (jtb^ 
literature ij iadlcated la the bibliogTaphiical Uertea to o/ I. 

* Hioic^raplu of aD these objects aire given m CaSby^n Guid^ 
q/ Chrisimn Pmpd. See ako the Frt^ 
State Gorvcnmieiit^fi. publiratioD, Ckrisitatt Art in AiKimi Intend 
whkb <™pri«* a fiijie leriea of plates. Faattniks cd the inscrip- 
will be found under the sovniaJ hei&ds m Pw™*s co^ketim. 

Far thw doorways^ sw Betrif?, Ckrutiim ImjcHpiims, vol. ii, 
^ fully described by H. G. Iwh 
^ /oMirjfjri, ItS.AJ,, It p, gj. 

S« cp. £ii., p, 42^ pute jucriii, forthe OniiTuacodj 

Cnai- The Munaslerbcke Cf 06 s ii fully ilJuatrated in the pftsoot 
^t«=r^ mouogTapli, Al^t theuzh the 

dacTibed in the test puts that work in mm^ resrpccts 
out oj date. 

^ in detaU in the anthm's AfrowriuJ Sfa6r of 

ClmMomoM. poblolud by the R.S.A.i. in igoo, ' 

p. a?“ CioobtiMcn rtonei. fllaattatwl in /owiaf, fi.SA,I., 19M. 

Ill P- ?*' «Ie«n«es 

Bennhard Salin. m Lis montonciital mrk. 
A*f^trmjtHifckf ruwwantmril. ^ 

*• Fw soiiw MfcTMicea on the sqbject of these fimires. A aft 
PP. ta Which add M. A. Muriay. ■ Female 
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ijcitmal, Antl»i7pd£i«ic£a Inatitnt*, lidv* p. 93). For 1 fuUfir 

d«9cnptkkii o4 the Whitja laLafid Fi|pirei 9« & pa{xr by Rev. ConOa 
McKeimi ami Lady Doratby Lowiy-Carry id Ji^urmat, R_S-A.I.^ 
lx P' aj- 

“De$tiibed by Lady Doiotby Li^wiy-Cany in Pmxfedim^s, 
xli. p. aoQ. 

‘^Posnyy lupca! hardly syptailia, as ia Plnmmpr-s 

FdHfJTfirrnw (I, p, cafl* far 1 am iMomied by medical 
tilstoTians that thb was ttnlmown in Eura|w tiU Columbos 

and Irb eutrcssoti brouglit the taint fP3m tbe abor^mfis df the Naw 
W orld. Some paioftil patliological detaEi watt exposed in the 
excava^dn by Messrs. KenclEen and Mqviiu at Knoclaat, Ca, 
Westmeatb {Fn>c££dings, R.l.A., xh, p. It may be mentldned 

here that ii iidtblii^ has b«o said in the foovgolng pages mbont thb 
important wrlc, ft is becauM f fed that we arc not yet in a podtJon 
to tnsvEfae the etbnologicii vistas tvhlch it aeeau to <]pen out 
before us. Much further te&earch wOl be necessary before we can 
claim ttio fraunhise of that iabyrtnth- 

SiTidash bf^iAIixige, * cmmb-fox \ was actiully a techakal teim 
for a trwip : see Amtritni LawSj, Cloasaiy^ s.v^ 

*■ Topographic H, 38, 35- 


CAarm vn 

■ For the kE^tory of this periodp 5« 4 , 0/ /.* chap, viiit and refer- 

ences there. To the on the EanuaSk (Capnihagen] ahrlcui 

add I1C5W Mahr'a CkriMfianAH w Amifxt Mand^ voJ. h plates i** 17. 

• Thn^ Fragments of Irish Annals, ed. OTkonovaoK pp, 

^dftnolf 0/ tMf Four A/difirrj. under the date indicatecL For 

examples ol loative raids on the MoaaAtsrics^ see the table ol the 
history of Ckinmacnois at the end of the author's Monogtapb on 
the MemoHol Slabe at that place, 

0 f Feu¥ Mojiimf under date ^pedfied. 

^■Chifattan Viktegs* (Antiquity, f* p, tya). 

* 3 ee Cofi'ey -ind Armstroiig, ■Scandinavian Objects found at 
Island Eridse' ixviii, p. 1075. For tbeadver 

objects, see Annstiong's edition oi WBde's Chtalogiie of these^ 
xxvit, p. ^67. 

^ See A. Mahr, ' Ein Wikingerschwert mit denteidien Namen ans 
Irland' [Manttus, VI, ErganiilingsiMd (rgoBJ, p. a^o)- 

■ Sf5e on this Nik Itbcrg, Th* A^glo-Scximi in Engkmd, p, 177 ff* 

• On which see Antiqtiiiyi vi PP- 4 ^^^ 

“ For ancient coinage in Irdarid, ice mfeicncee in 4 , cf L, p. 34^* 
For the evidence for these, l« Todtl'a Wm of tko Cae/ and rA# 
Gain, index, a.v, ' GewmibLdth *. The TcfOTflOc to NjdPi Sags 
for the lady^s charEcter will be found in paragraph 154 M Valdimu: 
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AmiuDdaxsoD'a flditioii of ths tcrt (In Slgtuflr JEristjdnssoa’t con- 
visnkst series) and at section 13^ ol the English edition in Eofryman^M 
Librajy, nhitb Is now bnunc easPy &tte$dble than Dasent'^ otigiiMU 
pnblicatioii, xefeTTfd to by Todd^ 

i* Sec H. O^Nefll Keockcn. ^ A Gaming Board of the Viking Age ' 
{Acta ArckiKcic^a^ iv, p. S5), 

** Information dmvnd from Dr^ Maratrander petmnally, 1 have 
not seen hii pubUcatlon of tlw iatoiptian (N^s» Sfk- 

kaps Aw^k^ p. iig), hat Ikhtovt the zdereiice frocn hij 

paper quoted in note (rfr) beioir, 

** H, C- Lawlor, The Mt^nasSfry of Si Ma^hoiri e/ N^fndmm. p_ 70, 
“The Htory Is imTrated (from the i^eel 0/ in O'Curry^s 
A/anicerr and aj fJb Atuxnt /mA* ii, p. 323 ff. For the 

Gmmnoqnt Hime, see /oifraaij Hist, and Arch. Assn, of 

Jrebnd^ xi, pp. ayg, 471, 

I'^Yhen A. of 1 . was written the stone was still bnPt inta the 
waU where ft was disoovered. It was attexwaidfi taken ont^ when 
the Ogbam was discovered. S« R_LA. xncviii, p. 236^ 

and, for a wrection, the Minutes of the same body, p. 40. 

See ■Jao C. J+ S, MnrTLrander^ KPlaJnekoTut og de niaske Kolonier i 
Irland {i^ortk Tid^^krifi for Spnfp.rid£nj^k^p^ iv* p. 378). 

” Sea the text in Stokes and Strachan, Tk^samtu FaSa£okii»imicuif 
ii* p. 290. 

PosUeripf. In August 1934 the author hod the good fortena 
to diaouver smother Hiituc Inscription^ which, ^ far as he bna been 
abie to decipher it, appears to be puTullel to the Killaloe iiiscHptiou. 
it is, however^ very dl^cult^ and will reqnim a mech more pro¬ 
longed evamiTi L i tfon than he was able to give it at the time before 
even a tentative readiog can be o£[ered. 


Ceaptxr vni 

»Tb« tliat foDews I 9 that of the ta ’Tribirto ’ 

iwitaiiie4 iq the Beok of L*i%fUr (ftlso a ftagmentuy copy dMsrisg 

in AOine respects, la, the Hook of Lecan). Text printed in Sr 
O'Crady '9 SiA'd Gadi-lka, voL L p- 359 ^. J translatidn, headed 
Here hegma the etory of the Boromean Tribute ^ in voL Li of the 
MJiin work. p. 40111^ 

* For mwnplfci. «« Fraatr, Tattoo okiI tht Ptrils of /A# SwJ, 
chap. |v, 

fTodd Lectam SeitcsK pp- 5^, SJ. Fltd Bricr^ 
(I.T.S- Edition)^ pp, 66, 67, 

* Virion uf Mac Comgfmnw (cd. K. Meyer), pp, joff, 

* The: iHcesuty of stopping to aecum nuch a Inuatk u admitted 
fti one of the few Atiffidcnt excuses lor a delay in giving notke of 
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i!Diiip1erte^ distraint^ wMdti -othcrwisft was rtaqiaiEfd to be 

imm ciiiAtgty the tTTji Sets i, pp. z63^. 

♦The CcsEDwiisg paiagtapliB ire diidSy ctrenpilaJ frpm the 
af iht Fmif ot Ulsttr, iod ol Clonma^Hois. 

^ For f ortlw pey^ulira $rt T. J. WeatKspp^s paper on the 
Pr}(K£edif^t, R.I-A-„ ix p. 55. 

» Ct was €ttt down in it% turn in 1051- according to tbe Foot 
Mnstere. 

* Tbeso curicnaii inficdotM are oirrated ta ibn AnnaU 0/ Cfm- 
under date 9^ 

Wars of Ui€ Cfud^U iriid tJts CaUi^ ppr ioo-l. 


Chaptek IX 


^ See A. of p. a^g, 

* tUustratloDs of ihim buiMing ore i commonplace in works in 
Ii iah nitibaeology anil orcMtocture- Tba Latest and perhapa tbe 
best ia In Mahr's Christian Ari iit Anount Frdaad, plate i 2 r 

* NnnuitoLiA examples of theae eody cliirrthca arc repit^sented 
among tlio Ene pboCogmpbic Ulnstiaticnia in Dnnmven^s too- modestly 
named I^otrs oe ^r^kiiisrliirr. 

*G«id iIlTtatrat±oia of the Skdiig huOdings appear in Slahr"! 
Christian Art in AncUni Mand, i, plates ^-4. See al» Dwa- 
fiven's work cited in the preceding note. Fuither Pmtratkrns 
and A laU description of the site wid be fonnd in the JostritaS, R-S.A.!., 
iftgn, p. 177. 

* Ihusti^tiQEia of both buiMlngi In Dnma.vem St Kerin's ii 
ff^mmtly reproduced, 

* There is a very summary notice ol the Clare Church In /euneo/^ 
RS. AJ-, mil, 207. For Mac Duch's dmich «* Dtnua vex op. cii., 
as well as a simrt notke In JaafmsJ, RS^I.* xxv* p. 359, 

^ lUustrsitiona of the Cathedral of Doammenois wiU be found Ln 
A short pamphlet on Ckuimacnois by the present writer, pubHjhed 
by the Catholic Truth Sexiety of Ireland. There is much about 
Cormac'fl Chapel at Cashd fcattrred through Petrie's 
imtkal ArEhii^ctnro and Stokes'a Early ChriiiiaM ifrftH Intand, but 
We etlll await an anthodtative moDographon thb important hailding 
with proper measured drawingi. (Some meo^ored drawingfl, but 
hardly suJhoient, will be found io hash's EcdtsiasHiJti Attkilifittn 
of Inland^ platen ^nr Its Gemmn o^nitin are C. McKeilh 

' Affinities ol Irish Rmanesque Architecture ■ iJoumal^ R_SA-I-# 
alU, p. t^o). Good photographs of this Ami most if not ail of the 
buildings tnentjoued iu this and the following chapter ore pa.hluhed 
by Mr. Thonuu Maaun of l>azne Stmx Dnhhn, and Mt, IVohh of 
Belfast. 

* Qlustracbiis in l>un£avex 
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* The Tinwhoe doonmy ia iOnatrated iq DantiTEq, op. tU-. and 
In fullw drtRiJ by H. S, Crawford and H. G. in Jottmal 

H.S.Ar.. liv (1914), p. 31- 

plate*^^"^**“*** 5 *»Braah, EceUsiAttic^ArtkilKhtreoflrtianS, 

^ininatratJoD* in Cbampneys, /rwA E«kfiaHk^ ArtkiUeftm. 
pL 64; /eunw/, R-S-A-J., xxxiii (1903), p, 369, whnn; the finnras 
4« Diqrc cfeaiiy nepreaented, and in the accattoMii-ifl* lettenHeai 
nre to Ibt eis nu.y bc- 

lUujtfiatluit in Dutiriivcij, til. 

‘■Hliistllltloil in J(wnna4 RS-AJ:.* Xniv, p. ijx 

M Exaapli^s a» to be swo at St Savimir'^, Gkndakicb (§ee die 
tuny inuitratod mnnoffraph on ttiia sitir publMicd by the Iriiili 
Board ol Public Works}, at Timaboe (Jeumo/, K.S,A.r., loaj, p. m 
and uqmcroiui other ptac», r ^ i 

For an illnrtiatiim vx J^rnni, RS A_|,. ndi p. 405^ 

. Crawford's paper on the Clonlcrt doorwaLy {JmtmaJ, 

RS^l., xxxii p, I fl.) for dolails of this mrnniMrtntiaD- 

A p^ogcaph sbomflg the ^ €dtk - oraamentatkiii on the Naoiiery 
wai found ID my pampblfit on aomnacnob above quoted. 
^0 Dj^sort arch, referried to bx the procedlug note, adodtis another 
liinstxatkiiD. 

"Thn heraldry of the shield borne by the efEfy commoidy called 
Stnnigbow’s gontfadicdg the yontmcation. It wonJd link the hmuu 
m the earldom of Droghtd^ : and it ha* been suggested that the 
OTfy was a Drogheda mjanument stolen from the parish church of 
tlmt town to substitute it tor the gennine Strongbow momiiBent 
which destroyed by a fall of the oithedml tooL 

«Xliii document can be most convuuiently studied in H, T. 
^wior^s Kholmiy translation, with an elabomte hktoricaJ hitpij- 
dnetmn and notes, published by the S.P.C.fiu 

Actually the Abbey of St, Idaiy. DuhlLn* said, with doabtfnl 
antbenticit>\ to have been founded as a Bencdicthic house tn the 
tenth century ^ slightly codier than Ifemfont. ior it ioiaed the 
silegiance of Citeaiut iu 1139, 

‘'The dacument kqmra aa Triumpkotia Chr«t(o/<^ AfwMtiktii 

5 '!!*** Rev. D, Morphy ia 1895. U authoriutime 

for the history of the Ciaten:(aitB In IrtLmil. Bilt m yet thore is 
aowtist^ory monograph oa msliaevjiJ inomrticiiJii Ui IreUnd: 
^d alo^^JaodifliftM does ant Mtiefy raodem rwjuire- 

^ ^ ™ vrilUng to devote it 

to tte ^ e^n^vely of »u other irteresto. ^ 

w^-paiittiiig, an longer traccaUe, have 

reoont^ at tb« Fraact$(aQ Ftiory at Alton (/oorwo/ a.S A1 

For lUiwtfatioia of these siirine, «« Coffey’s Guide to the 
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of ih^ Pfwiad, nndiir m^Eh. artLde. -Good 
illtt^tratitiqj of tho fi:gw3i an tM Stowa Missal Sbniie id Ma^« 
C^ruJ^ 4 n, 1 * pL 65. For ths Scattcry Bell StrtJM s*e 
Wefftiopp'B paper eid tMa object. Journal, RS.AJE., am, p. 137. 

** 01^07^9 jonnulp ^th fadimUeB of liii roagh fa 

pciblMind in Acvcfikl of tbe early volnmea of tbe Jwimal of the 
R.S.A.I. See also H. J. Lawlor, Tku Menufutnis 0/ th* 
niafioa AnhSfii^p^ ^ aivii, p. lo^. The Santiy htaas 
Is igared in tht same jonrn^ xy p. 482^ and tbe Old 

Letghlm niatnccsfJi H-I_A, xvi, p. ^24 ff, and assoctaical 

plato, 

“ Sm SeyTiioDr'fl paper OH tMs txadltion and its kaaOffrapby^ 

Journal, R.S.A,!., iC p. *47. 


CHAftsa X 

^ BlDstTAtiaa in Joumai, R.S.A.L, xxad^g p, 275. 

' Tliofe are books qh the Castle oi Ireland by C. L. Adatna snd 
by J- S. FlcEn.ii 3 g ; the latter ims also wiitton * monogtapb on the 
Town Wall F^iijkations cj Ireland. Them works are coHoctiafia 
of dcscripdoQS of individail apecunens mther than a record of 
evolntioDAry hlrtoryp A Mat of the dew^dacB fil caatlc bi rnd i ngi 
scattered througb Joamals of Sodotiea woold W a long biMo- 
graphyp and when It was oompleted ft wodM be lOEinjdp first thAt 
score# of bu&idingi have 90 tar eKaped deicrip^B, and seccmdly, 
very LitUn is really known nbeat Castle an^toctme in Zneland. 

" There are no adequate monographs on Tdm and Nenagh, tboogb 
particulars os to the termer, at leaat, riati be fonnd with the Eielp 
of Imlexes to the Journal^ R-S.AI. For Dnndrnm Castle,, sea 
the same J&umal, xxxv, p. 204, a“d for AiiceatonH tthf., ioty* 

p, 

* See an Mlnstratfid dnscriptioii in JobctpiciJ, R.S. A.T.* xxxviii, p+ J4t • 

*S« a frtTty lUustnitod tnanegraph by H. G. Len^, Joutuai, 

E,S-AJ.* klYi, p. 46. 

* It 19 based on data collected in the works of C. Er F. Brodka^ 
especially his Chmaio tArou^k tin Aga^ 

Trim Ca^; add the description in the Frograinme of the 
Sommer M"^n£ of the Royal Archaeological Institute, P-l^- 

Tln Cisfftciam: add A. H. Thompssoo, A, W. CUpham, and 
H. G. Luskp "The CistexciaH Order in Ireknd' (^rcAo^Df^^fical 
J^umni. VoL M}. 
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55, gj, rrr, f^g 
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